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POSTHUMOUS SERMONS*. 


SERMON 1. 
'On the TRINITY, 


4 ; Epiſtle general of It, Jons, v. j IX 


For there are three that bear record in heaven, the - 
e the Mord, and the Haly Ghoft ; and theſe 


three are one. 


* 18 day being ſer apart to Wed 
our belief in the eternal Trinity, I thought 
it might be proper to employ my preſent 

3 diſcourſe entirely upon that ſubject; and 
1 11590 to handle it in ſuch a manner, that the moſt | 

ignorant among you may return money better in- 


* Theſe 8 ere curious, and curious for ſuch 3 as 
would make other works deſpicable, 15 were written in a careleſs 
hurrying manner; and were the offepting of neceſſity, not of choice: 
ſo that one will ſee the original force of the Dean's genius more in 
theſe compoſitions, that were the legitimate ſons of duty, than in 
other pieces that were the natural ſons of love, They were held in 
ſuch low eſteem in his own thoughts, that, ſome years before he died, 
he gave away the whole collection to Dr, Sheridan, with the utmoſt 
iodifference: “ Here,” ſays he, “ are a bundle of my old ſermons, 
„% You may have them if you pleaſe, They may be of uſe to you, 
** they bave never been of any to me.” The parcel given to Dr. 
Sheridan conſiſted, as I have. heard, of about thirty-nve ſermons, 


Ihree or four only are publiſh'd; J; and ih. fe have read over with 
attention. Orery 
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_ ON THE TRINITY, Serm x. 
formed of your duty in this great point, than pro- 


"Pad | 


bably you are at preſent, ' NS 
It muſt be confeſſed, that by the weakneſs and 


" 
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communicating it to the diſturbance of mankind ; 
T ſay, by theſe means, it muſt be confelled; that 


2 „ b CAO Hato." 
Thus it hath happened with the great doctrine of 


the Trinity; which word is indeed not in ſcripture, 
but was a term of art invented in the earlier times, 
to expreſs the doctrine by a ſingle word, for the 


ſake of brevity and convenience. The doctrine 


then as delivered in holy ſcripture, though not 


exactly in the ſame words, is very ſhort, and 


amounts only to this: That the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghoſt, are each of them God, and 


yet there is but one God. For as to the word 


perſon, when we ſay there are three perſons; and 


as to thoſe other explanations in the Athanaſian 
creed, this day read to you, (whether compiled by 
FOIL ob 4 * a #5 
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Athanaſius or no, they were taken up three Hun- 
dred years after Chriſt, to expound this doctrine; 
and I will tell you upon what occafion. About 
that time there ſprang up a hereſy of people called 
Arians,. from one Arius the leader of chem. Theſe 
denied our Saviour to be God, althougk they al- 
lowed all the reſt of the goſpel, (wherein they were 
more ſincere than their followers among us). Thus 
the Chriſtian world was divided into two parts, till 
at length, by the zeal andicourage of St. Athana- 
fins, the Arians were condemned in a general coun- 
eil, and a creed formed upon the true faith, as St. 
Athanafius hath ſettled it. This ereed is now read 
at certain times in our churches; which although 
it is uſeful for edification to thoſe who! underſtand 
it, yet ſince it contains ſome nice and philoſophical 
points, which few people can comprehend, the bulk 
of mankind is obliged to believe no more than the 
ſeriptureldoctrine, às I have delivered it; hecaufe 
that creed was intended only as an anſwer to the 
Arians in their own way, who were: very fubtile 
diſputers. 111 2 | I $324) 1 EY a 2 — 
But this hereſy having revived in the world about; 
an hundred years ago, and continued ever ſince ;. 
not out of a zeal to truth, but te give A Tooſe to 
wickedneſs, by throwing off all! réligion; ſeverab 
divines, in order to anſwer the cavils of thoſt ad- 
verſaries to truth and morality, began to find out 
farther explanations of this doctrine of the Trinity 
by rules of philoſophy; which have multiplied con- 
troverſies to ſuch a degree, as to beget ſcruples that 
have perplexed the minds of many ſober Chriſtians, 
who otherwiſe could never have entertained them. 
-T muſt therefore be ſo bold to affirm, that the 
method taken by many of thoſe learned men to de- 
fend the doctrine of the Trinity, hath been founded 
upon a miſtake, 4 e 
It muſt be allowed, that every man is bound to 
follow the rules and directions of that meaſure of 
FS 81 reaſon 
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4 ON THE TRINITY. Serm. 1. 
reaſon which God hath given him. And indeed 
he cannot do otherwiſe, if he will be ſincere, or act 
like a man. For inſtance, if I ſhould be command- 


ed by an angel from heaven to believe it is midnight 


at noon- day; yet I could not believe him. So if I 


were directly told in ſcripture, that three are one, 
and one is three, I could not conceive or believe it, 


in the natural common ſenſe of that expreſſion; 
but muſt ſuppoſe, that ſomething dark or myſtical 
was meant, which it pleaſed God to conceal from 


me, and from all the world. Thus, in the text, 


There are three that bear record, &c. Am] capable 
of knowing and defining, what union and what di- 
ſtinction there may be in the divine nature, which poſ- 
fibly may be hid from the angels themſelves? Again, 


1 ſee it plainly declared in ſcripture, that there is 
dut one God; and yet I find our Saviour claiming 
the; prerogative of God, in knowing mens thoughts; 


in ſaying, He and his Father are one; and, Before 
Abrabam was, 4 am, I read, that the diſciples 
worthipped. him; that Thomas ſaid to him, My 
Lord and my Ged; and St. John, chap, i, In the be- 
ginning was the Word, and the Mord was with Goa, 
and the Mord was God. I read likewiſe, that the 
Holy Ghoſt beſtowed the gift of tongues, and the 
power of working miracles; which, if rightly con- 
lidered, is as great a miracle as any, that a number 


Of illiterate men ſhould of a ſudden be qualified to 


ak all the languages then known in the world ; 
ſuch. as could be done by the inſpiration of God 


alone . From theſe ſeveral texts it is plain, that 


In defending the peculiar doctrines of Chriſtianity, perheps it is 
always beſt to infiſt upon the poſitive evidence, as the Dean has done 
in this ſermon : for in every queſtion, he who undertakes to obviate 
objections, muſt neceſſarily be foiled by him who puts them By the 
human intelleR, littic more than the ſurface of things can be known, 
and therefore ſpeculative objections, which would puzzle an able ph: - 
loſopher, may be eafily raiſed even againſt thoſe truths which 3: th 
of ptacti al demonſtration. It was once objected io a philoſtpber 


who 
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God commands us to believe there is an union, and 
there is a diſtinction; but what that union, or what 
that diſtinction is, all mankind axe equally, igno- 
rant, and muſt continue ſo, at leaſt till the day of- 
judgment, without ſome new reve lation. 
But becauſe I cannot conceive the nature of this 
union and diſtinction in the divine nature, am I. 
therefore to reject them as abſurd and +impoſſible,,, 
as I would if any one told me, that three. men are; 
one, and one man is three? We are told, that a 
man and his wife are one fleſh : this I can compre- 
hend the meaning of; yet, literally taken, it is a: 
thing impoſſible. But the apoſtle tells us, Ve ſee: 
but in part, and we know but in part; and yet wes 
would cmprehend all the ſecret ways and work-; 
ingsof: Gad. n 18 

Therefore J ſhall again repeat the do&rine of the 
Trinity, as it is poſitively affirmed in ſcripture: 
That God is there expreſſed in three different names, 
as Father, as Son, and as Holy Ghoſt; that each 
of theſe is God, and that there is but one God. 
But this union and diſtinction are a myſtery utterly- 
unknown to mankind. | e 2 #44 
This is enough for any good Chriſtian to believe 
on this great article, without ever inquiring any. 
farther. And this can be contrary to no man's 
reaſon, although the knowledge of it is hid from 
But there is another difficulty, of great import- 
ance among thoſe who quarrel with the doctrine of 
the Trinity, as well as with ſeveral other articles.of' 
Chriſtianity z which is, That our religion abounds. 
who was explaining the laws of motion.. That there could be no 
ſuch thing; for that a body muſt move either in the pla.e in which 
i: i,, or in the place in which it is not; but both being impoſſible, 
there could be no motion. This objection the philoſopher immedi- 
ately removed, by walking croſs the room. And if none were to tri- 
umph in the ſtrength of popular objections againſt Chriſtiani y, but. 
thoſe who could otherwiſe ſhew the fallacy of this againſt motion, the 
number of moral philcſophers TR us would probably be very few, : 
| \ 3 in 
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in myſteries ; and theſe they are ſo bold to revile 
as cant, impoſture, and prieſtcraft. It is impoſſi- 
ble for ys to determine, for what reaſons God 


thought fat to communicate ſome things to us in 
part, and leave ſome part a myſtery ; but fo it is in 
fact, and fo the holy ſcriptures tell us in ſeveral 


places. For inftance, the reſurrection. and change 


of our bodies are called myſteries by St. Paul; our 
Saviour's incarnation is another; the kingdom of 


God is called a myſtery by our Saviour, to be only 
known to his diſciples; ſo is faith, and the word 


of God, by St. Paul. I omit many others. So 
that to declare againſt all myſteries without diſtinc- 
tion or exception, is to declare againſt the whole 
tenor of the New Teſtament. 


There are two conditions that may bring a myſ- 


tery under ſuſpicion. Firſt, When it is not taught 
and commanded in holy writ ; or, ſecondly, When 


the myſtery turns to the advantage of thoſe who 


preach. it to others. Now, as to the firſt, it can 
never be ſaid, that we preach myſteries without 
warrant from holy ſcripture ; although I confeſs 
this of the Trinity may have ſometimes been ex- 
lained by human invention, which might perhaps 
tter have been ſpared. As to the ſecond, it will 


not be poſſible to charge the Proteſtant prieſthood 


with propoſing any temporal 
Aelves by broaching, or multi) 


For inſtance, and the deſcent 


advantage to them- 


of the Holy Ghoſt, 


Mt plying, or preaching 
of myſteries. Does this myſtery of the Trinity, 


> ————k— n — 


bring the leaſt profit or power to the preachers ? 
No; it is as great a myſtery to themſelves, as it is 


to the meaneft of their hearers; and may be ra- 


-ther a cauſe of humiliation, by putting their un- 


derſtanding in that point upon a level with the moſt 
ignorant of their flock, It is true indeed, the Ro- 
man church hath very much enriched herſelf by 
trading in myſteries, for which they have not the 
leaſt authority from ſcripture, and which were fit- 
5 E ted 


ted only to advance their own temporal wealth and 
= grandeur 5 ſuch as franſulſtantiation, wo: ſhipping of 


Ft images, indulgencies for ſins, purgatory, and maſſes 


3 1 for the dead; with many more, But it is the per- 
petual talent of thoſe who have ill-will to our 


cChurch, or a contempt for all religion, taken up by 


the wickedneſs of their lives, to charge us with the 
errors and corruptions of Popery, which all Pro- 
teſtants have thrown off near two hundred years: 
whereas thoſe myſteries held by us have no proſpect 
of power, pomp, or wealth; but have been ever 
maintained by the univerſal body of true believers 
from the days of the apoſtles, and will be ſo to the 
= reſurrection; neither will the gates of hell prevail 
againſt them, 38 13 35 
It may be thought perhaps a ſtrange thing, that 
God ſhould require us to believe myſteries, while 
the reaſon or manner of what we are to believe is 
above our comprehenſion, and wholly concealed 
from us. Neither doth it appear at firſt ſight, 
that the believing or not believing them doth 
concern either the glory of God, or contribute 
to the goodneſs or wickedneſs of our lives. But 
this is a great and dangerous miſtake, We ſee 
what a mighty weight is laid upon faith both in the 
Old and New Teſtament. In the former we read, 
how the faith of Abraham is praiſed, who could 
believe that God would raiſe from him a great na- 
tion, at the very fame, time that he was command- . 
ed to ſacrifice his only fon, and deſpaired of any 
other flue : and this was to him a great myſtery, 
Our Saviour is perpetually preaching faith to his 
diſciples, or reproaching them with the want of it; 
and St. Paul produceth numerous examples of the 
wonders done by faith. And all this is highly rea - 
ſonable : for faith is an entire dependence upon the 
truth, the power, the juſtice, and the mercy of 
God; which dependence will certainly incline us to 
obey him in all things. So that the great excellen- 
| 15 | cy 
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cy of faith conſiſt in the conſequence it hath upon 


our actions: as if we depend upon the truth and 
wiſdom of a man, we ſhall certainly be more diſ- 


poſed to follow bis advice. Therefore let no man 


think, that he can lead as an moral life wich- 


out faith as with it; for this reaſon, becauſe he who 
has no faith; cannot, by the ſtrength of his own 
reaſon or endeavours, ſo eaſily reſiſt temptations, 
as the other, ho depends upon God's afliſtance in 
the overcoming his frailties, and is ſure to be re- 
warded for ever in heaven, for his victory over 
them. Faith, ſays the apoſtle, is the evidence of 
things not ſeen, He means, that faith is a virtue, 
by which any thing commanded us by God to be- 
| heve, appears evident and certain to us, although. 
weido not ſee, nor can conceive it; becauſe by 
faith we entirely depen upon the truth and power 
of God. | 
It is an old and true diftin&tion, that cle may 
be above our reaſon, without being contrary to it. 
Of this kind are the power, the nature, and the 
univerſal preſence of God, with innumerable other 
points. How little do thoſe who quarrel with myſ- 
teries, know of the commoneſt actions of nature? 
The growth of an animal, of a plant, or of the 
ſmalleſt ſeed, is a myſtery to the wiſeſt among men. 
If an ignorant perſon were told, that a loadſtone 


would draw iron at a diſtance, he might ſay, it was 


a thing contrary to his reaſon, and could not believe 
before he ſaw it with his eyes. 611K 
The manner whereby the ſoul and body are unit - 
ed, and how they are diſtinguiſhed, is wholly un- 
accountable to us. We ſee but one part, and yet 
we know we conſiſt of two; and this is a myſtery 
we cannot ops; any more _ that of the 

Trinity. a 125 
From what hath been ſaid, ** is e. that 
God did never command us to believe, nor his mi- 
niſters to preach, any doctrine NG is contrary to 
the 
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the reaſon he hath pleaſed to endue vs with; but, 
for his own wiſe ends, has thought fit to conceal 
from us the nature of the thing he commands; 
thereby to try our faith and obedience, and increaſe 


our dependence upon him. EB 2 
It is highly probable, that if God ſhould pleaſe 


*X to reveal unto us this great myſtery of the Trinity, 
or ſome other myſteries in our holy religion, we 


ſhould not be able to underſtand them, unleſs: he 


” would at the ſame time think fit to beſtow on us: 


"= ſome new powers or faculties of the mind, which 
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we want at preſent, and are reſerved till the day of 
reſurrection to life eternal. For new, as the apoſtle 


ſays, we ſee through a glaſs darkly, but then face to 
dE hot e did 10 noon it 
F Thus, we ſee, the matter is brought to this iſſue; 


1 we muſt either believe what God directly commands 
aus in holy ſcripture, or we muſt wholly reject the 


ſcripture, and the Chriſtian religion, which we pre- 


tend to profeſs, But this, I hope, is too deſperate: 


a ſtep for any of us to make. 
| have already obſerved, that thoſe who preach 


up the belief of the Trinity, or of any other myſ- 


tery, cannot propoſe any temporal advantage to 
themſelves by fo doing. But this is not the caſe of 
thoſe who oppole theſe doctrines. Do they lead 
better moral lives than a good Chriſtian ? Are they 
more juſt in their dealings? more chaſe, or tem- 
perate, or charitable ? Nothing at all of this; but, 
on the contrary, their intent is to overthrow all re-- 
ligion, that they may gratify-their vices, without! 
any. reproach from the world, or their own con- 
ſcience ; and are zealous to bring over as many 
others as they can to their own opinions; becauſe 
it is ſome kind of imaginary comfort, to have a- 
multitude on their fide, | | 
There is no miracle mentioned in holy writ, 
which, if it were ſtrictly examined, is not as mych 
contrary to common reaſon, and as much.a myſte- 
| a Ty, 
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ry, as this doctrine of the Trinity; and therefore 
we may with equal juſtice deny the truth of them 
all. For inſtance, it is againſt the laws of nature, 
that a human body ſhould be able to walk upon the 
water, as St. Peter is recorded to have done; or 
that a dead carcaſe ſhould'be raiſed from the grave 
after three days, when it began to corrupt; which 
thoſe who underſtand anatomy, will pronounce to 
be impoſſible by the common rules of nature and 
reaſon; Vet theſe miracles, and many others, are. 
poſitively affirmed in the goſpel; and theſe we muſt 
believe, or ro * our holy religion = Arheiſts 
and Ani dels? iI | 
I ſhall now . a few inferences: kind) obſerves: 
tions upon what hath been ſaid. 
Fig, It would be well if people would not. lay 
ſo much weight on their own reaſon in matters of- 
religion, as to think every thing impoſſible and ab- 
ſurd which they cannot conceive. How often do: 
we contradict the. * rules of reaſon in the whole 
courſe of our lives ? Reaſon itſelf is true and juſt; 
but the reaſan of every particular man is weak: and 
wavering, perpetually ſwayed and turned by his 
intereits, his paſſions, and his vices. Let any man 
but conſider, when he hath a controverſy with an- 
other, though his cauſe be ever ſo unjuſt, though 
the whole world be againſt him, how blinded he is 
by the love of himſelf, to believe that right is wrong, 
and wrong is right, when it makes for his own ad- 
vantage. Where is then the right uſe of his rea- 
ſon, which he fo much boaſts of, and which he! 
would 'blaſphemouſlyi ſet up wo, Aeg 10 com- 
mands of che Almighty? 7 50825 
Seconilly, When men are competed in to den ie 
myſterics*of religion, let them examine and ſearch 
into their own hearts, whether:they. have not ſome: 
favourite fin, which is of their party in this diſ- 
aber which is equally (contrary to other com- 
n Why do men 


love 
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love darkneſs rather than light ? The ſcripture tells 
us, Becauſe their deeds are evil; and there can be 


no other reaſon aſſigned. Therefore when men 
are curious and inquiſitive to diſcover ſome weak 


1ides in Chriſtianity, and inclined to favour every 
thing that is offered to its diſadvantage, it is plain 


they with it were not true: and thoſe wiſhes can 
proceed from nothing but an evil conſcience; be- 
cauſe, if there be truth in our religion, their con- 
dition muſt be miſerabe.. T's 
And therefore, thirdly, men ſhould conſider, 


| that raiſing difficulties concerning the myſteries in 


religion, cannot make them more wiſe, learned, or 
virtuous ; better neighbours, 'or friends, or more 


ſerviceable to their country; but, whatever they 


pretend, will deſtroy their inward peace of mind, 
by perpetual doubts and fears ariſing in their breaſts, 
And God forbid we ſhould ever ſee the times fo 
bad, when dangerous opinions in religion will be a 
means to get favour and preferment; although, e- 


ven in ſuch a caſe, it would be an ill traffic, to gain 
the world and loſe our own fouls. So that, upon 


the whole, it will be impoſſible to find any real uſe 
towards a virtuous or happy life, by denying: the 
myſteries of the goſpel kl 
Fourthly, Thoſe ſtrong unbelievers who expect 
that all myſteries ſhould be ſquared and fitted to 
their own reaſon, might have ſomewhat to ſay for 


= themſelves,” if they could ſatisfy: the general reaſon 
= of mankind in their opinions. But herein they are 


miſerably defective, abſurd, and ridiculous. 'Fhey 
ſtrain at a gnat, and ſwallow a camel: they can be- 
lieve, that the world was made by chance; that 


* Tt is an high encomium on reformed Chriſtianity, and a ſtrong 
argument of its ſuperior excellence, that a corrupt life always inclines 
men to with it were got true, I. does not appear, that Mahemetans 
2nd Papiſts wiſh their religion to be ialſe in proportion as their lives 
are immoral ;'and it is ſaĩd of Dryden, that not being able to fortify 
tunſelf in infidelity, he died a Papiſt. | | 
| God 
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ligion was invented by. cunning men to keep the 


world in awe; with many other opinions e- 
qually falſe and deteſtable, againſt the common 
light of nature as well as reaſon; againſt the uni- 


verſal ſentiments of all civilized nations, and offen- 


ſive to the ears even of a ſober Heathen. 


Laflly, Since the world abounds with peſtilent 
books, particularly written againſt this doctrine of 
the Trinity, it is fat to inform you, that the authors 


of them proceed wholly upon a miſtake. They 
would ſhew how impoſſible it is, that three can be 
one, and one can be three: whereas the ſcripture 
faith no ſuch thing, at leaſt in that manner they 

_ would make it; but only that there is ſome kind of 
unity and diſtinction in the divine nature, which 
mankind cannot poſſibly comprehend. Thus the 
whole doctrine is ſhort and plain, and in itſelf in- 
capable of any controverſy ; ſince God himſelf hat 
pronounced the fact, but wholly concealed the 7 
manner. And therefore many divines, who 


thought fit to anſwer thoſe wicked books, have 
been miſtaken too, by anſwering fools in their fol- 
ly, and endeavouring to explain a myſtery which 


God intended to keep ſecret from us. And as I 
would exhort all men to avoid reading thoſe wic- 


ked books written againſt this doctrine, as dange- 
rous and pernicious ; fo I think they may omit the 
anſwers, as unneceſſary. This, I confeſs, will pro- 
bably affect but few or none among the generality 
of our congregations, who do not much trouble 
themſelves with books, at leaſt of this kind, How- 
ever, many who do not read themſelves, are ſedu- 


ced by others that do; and thus become unbelie- 
vers upon truſt, and at ſecond hand; and this is 
too frequent a caſe : for which reaſon. I have en 
deavoured to put this doctrine upon a ſhort and 


ſure foot, levelled to the meaneſt underſtanding ; 
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God doth not concern himſelf with things below, 
will neither puniſh vice nor reward virtue; that re- 
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Serm. 1. ON THE TRINITY. 13 


by which we may, as the apoſtle directs, be ready 
always to give an anſwer to every man that aſketh 
us a reaſon of the hope that is in us, with meek- 
neſs and fear. | | „1 
And thus I have done with my ſubject; which 


7 probably I ſhould not have choſen, if I had not 


been invited to it by the occaſion of this ſeaſon, 
appointed on purpoſe to celebrate the myſteries of 
the Trinity, and the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, 
wherein we pray to be kept ſtedfaſt in this faith; 
and what this faith is, I have thewn you in the 
plaineſt manner I could. For, upon the whole, it 
is no more than this: God commands us, by our 
dependence upon his truth and his holy word, to 
believe a fact that we do not underſtand, And 
this is no more than what we do every day in the 
works of nature, upon the credit of men of 1 arn- 
ing, Without faith we can do no works accepta- 
ble to God; for if they proceed from any other 
principle, they will not advance our falvation ; and 
this faith, as I have explained it, we may acquire, 
without giving up our ſenſes, or contradic in our 
reaſon, May God, of his infinite mercy, i ſpire 
us with true faith in every article and myſt ry of 
our holy religion, ſo as to diſpoſe us to do what is 
pleaſing in his ſight : and this we pray throug Je- 
{us Chriſt ; to whom, with the Father and th Ho- 
ly Ghoſt, the myſterious incomprehenſible Od n 
God, be all honour and glory, now and for ever- 
more, Amen. | | 


*“ This is one of the beſt ſermons in its kind. Dr, Swift ſ-ems 
not to have made ſuch a plan his voluntary choice, nor to have bu, 
fuo ex motu, upon ſuch a baſis; tut he has completed the ſuperſti u. - 
ture in a moſt maſterly manner. The materials anſwer the Cignity 
of the edificz; and the artificer may aſſume great honour, upon the” 
completion of ſo noble, ſo ſimple, and ſo uſeful a pile. The my ſte- 
rious parts of our religion are apt to have dreadful effects upon weak 
minds. The general comments upon the ſacred writings, and the 

Vor. I. B ſe vera 


14 ON MUTUAL SUBJECTION. Ser. 2. 
ſeveral ſermons upon the moſt abſtruſe points of 4cripture, are toe 
often compoſed in the gloomy ſtyle. Damnation, eternal damna- 
tion, is placed with all its horror before our eyes; and we are ſo ter- 
rified at the proſpect, that fear makes us imagine we can compre - 
hend myſteries, which, on this ſide of the grave, muſt be for ever 
denied to our limited underſtandings. Swift has taken the ſafeſt 
and the propereſt method of expounding theſe arcana. He advances 
every poſt ion that can be eſtabliſhed upon ſo incomprehentible a ſub · 
jet, He ſuſtains the belief, avows the doctrine, and ad: ps the 
matter of faith az well as poſſible to the human capacity, His man- 
ner of rcaſoning is maſterly, and his arguments are nervous, particu- 
larly, where he fays, © It is highly probable, that if God ſhould 
ec pleaſe to reveal unto us this great myſtery of the Trinity, or fume 
% other myſteries in our holy religion, we hould not be able to un- 
« gerſtand them, unleſs he would at the ſame time think fit to be- 
© ftow on us ſome new powers or faculties of the mind, which we 
% want at preſent, and are teferved till the day of re ſurrection to life 
5 8e eternal. P. 9. Orrery. 15 os 
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1 St. PETER v. 5. 


, all of you be ſulj ect one to another. 


1 apoſtle having, in many parts of this epiſtle, 
given directions to Chriſtians concerning the 
duty of ſubjection or obedience to ſuperiors; in 
the ſ:veral inſtances of the ſubject to the prince, 
the child to his parent, the ſervant to his maſter, 
the wife to her huſband, and the younger to the 
elder; doth here, in the words of my text, ſum 
up the whole, by advancing a point of — TION 

| | which 
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which at firſt may appear a little extraordinary: 
Yea, all of you, ſaith he, be ſubject one to another. 
For it ſhould feem, that two perſons cannot pro- 
perly be ſaid to be ſubject to each other, and that 
ſubjeion is only due from inferiors to thoſe above 
them: yet St. Paul hath ſeveral paſſages to the ſame 
purpoſe, For he exhorts the Romans, in honour ts 


F g prefer one another * ; and the Philippians, that in 


lowlineſs of mind they ſbeuld let each efteem other better 


: than themſelves +; and the Epheſians, that they 


ſhould ſubmit themſelves one 10 another in the fear of 
the Lord }. Here we find thefe two great apoſtles 
recommending to all Chriſtians this duty of mutual 
ſubjection. For we may obſerve by St. Peter, that 
haying mentioned the ſeveral relations which men 


bear to each other, as governor and ſubject, maſter 


and ſervant, and the reſt which I have already re- 


- peated, he makes no exception; but ſums up the 
= whole with commanding all to be ſubject one to ano- 


ther.. From whence we may conclude, that this 
ſubjection due from all men to. all men, is ſome · 
thing more than the compliment of courſe, when 
our betters are pleaſed to tell us, they are our hum- 
ble ſervants, but underſtand us to be their flaves.. 

I know very well, that ſome of thoſe who ex- 
plain this text, apply it to humility, to the duties 
of charity, to private exhortations, and to bearing 
with each other's infirmities ; and it is probable the 
apoſtle may have had a regard to all theſe. But, 
however, many learned men agree, that there is 
ſomething more underſtood; and ſo the words. in 
their plain natural meaning muſt import; as you 
will obſerve yourſelves, if you read them with the 
beginning of the verſe, which is thus: /ikewi/e. ye 
younger, ſubmit yourſelves unto the elder : yea, all of 
you, be ſubject one to another. So that, upon the 
whole, there muſt be ſome kind of ſubjection due 


* Rom, xii, 10. + Philip. ii. 3. Þþ Eph, v. 21. 
B 2 from 
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from every man to every man, which cannot be 
made void by any power, pre-eminence, or autho- 
rity whatſoever. Now, what fort of ſubjection 
this is, and how it ought to be paid, ſhall be the 
ſubject of my preſent diſcourſe. , 

As God hath contrived all the works of nature 
to be uſeful, and in ſome manner a ſupport to each 
other, by which the whole frame of the world un- 
der his providence is preſerved and kept up; ſo, 
among mankind, our particular ſtations are ap- 
pointed. to each of us by God almighty, wherein 
we are obliged to act as far as our power reacheth, 
towards the good of the whole community. And 
he who doth not perform that part afligned him, 
towards advancing the benefit of the whole, in pro- 

rtion to his opportunities and abilities, is not on- 
ly an uſeleſs, but a very miſchievous member of 
the public; becauſe he takes his ſhare of the profit, 
and yet leaves his ſhare of the burden to be borne 
by others, which is the true principal cauſe of moſt 
miſeries and misfortunes in life. For a wife man 
who does not affift with his counſels, a great man 
with his protection, a rich man with his bounty 
and charity, and a poor man with his labour, are 
perfect nuiſances in a commonwealth: Neither is 
any condition of life more honourable in the fight 
of God than another ; otherwiſe he would be a re- 
ſpecter of perſons, which he aflures us he is not: 
for he hath propoſed the ſame ſalvation to all men, 
and hath only placed them in different ways or ſta- 
tions to work it out, Princes are born with no 
more advantages of ſtrength or wiſdom than other 
men; and, by an unhappy education, are uſually 
more defective in both, than thouſands of their 
ſubjects. They depend for every neceſſary of life 
upon the meaneſt of their-people : beſides, obedi- 
ence and ſubjection were never injoined by-God to 
humour the paſſions, luſts, and vanities of thoſe 
who demand them from us; but we are command- 

9924 ed 
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ed to obey our governors, becauſe diſobedience 
would breed ſeditions in the ſtate. Thus ſervants 
are directed to obey their maſters, children their 
parents, and wives their huſbands; not from w 
reſpect of perſons in God, but becauſe otherwiſe 
there would be nothing but confuſion in private fa- 
milies, This matter will be clearly explained, by 
conſidering the compariſon which St. Paul makes 
between the church of Chriſt and the body pf man: 
for the ſame reſemblance will hold, not ly to fa- 
milies and kingdoms, but to the whole corporation 
of mankind, * The eye,” faith he, / cannot ſay 
« unto the hand, I have no need of thee: nor a- 
« gain the head to the feet, I have no feed of you. 
© Nay, much more, thoſe members | of the body 
«© which ſeem to be more feeble, are neceſſary. 
«© And whether one member ſuffer, all the mem- 
bers ſuffer with it; or one member be honour- 
« ed, all the members rejoice with it *.“ The cafe 
is directly the ſame among mankind, The prince 
cannot ſay to the merchant, I have no need of 
thee ;- nor the merchant to the labourer, I have no 
need of thee. Nay, much more, thoſe members 
which ſeem to be more feeble, are neceſſary. For 
the poor are generally more neceſſary members of 
the commonwealth than the rich: which clearly 
ſhews, that God never intended ſuch poſſeſſions 
for the ſake and ſervice of thoſe to whom he lends 
them; but becauſe he hath aſſigned every man his 
particular ſtation to be uſeful in life, and this for 
the reaſon given by the apoſtle, that there may be no 
ſchiſm in the body. | 

From hence may partly be gathered the nature 
of that ſubjection which:we all owe to one another. 
God almighty hath been pleaſed to put us into an 
imperfect ſtate, where we have perpetual occaſion: : 
of each other's aſſiſtance. There is none ſo low, as 


®* x Cor, xii, 21. 22. 26. 


B 3 | not 
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not to be in a capacity of aſſiſting the higheſt; nor 
ſo high, as not to want the aſſiſtance of the low- 
ä | 

It plainly appears from what hath been ſaid, that 
no one human creature is more worthy than ano- 
ther in the fight of God, farther than according to 
the goodneſs or holineſs of their lives; and. that 


power, wealth, and the like outward advantages, are 


ſo far from being the marks of God's approving or 
preterring thoſe on whom they are beſtowed, that, 
on the contrary, he is pleaſed to ſuffer them to be 
almoſt ingroſſed by thoſe who have leaſt title to his 
favour. . Now, according to this equality wherein 
od hath placed all mankind with relation to him- 
elf, you will obſerve, that, in all the relations be- 
tween man and man, there is a mutual depend- 
ence, whereby the one cannot ſubſiſt without the 
other. Thus, no man can be a prince without 
ſubjects, nor a maſter without ſervants, nor a fa- 
ther without children. And this both explains 
and confirms the doctrine of the text: for where 
there is a mutual dependence, there muſt be a mu- 
tual duty, and conſequently a mutual ſubjection. 
For inſtance, the ſubject muſt obey his prince, be 
cauſe God commands it, human laws require it, 
and the ſafety of the public makes it neceſſary. 
For the ſame reaſons we muſt obey all that are in 


authority, and ſubmit ourſelves not only to the 


good and gentle, but alſo to the froward, whether 
they rule according to our liking or no. On the 
other ſide, in thoſe countries that pretend to free- 
dom, princes are ſubject to thoſe laws which their 
people have choſen; they are bound to protect their 
ſubjects in liberty, property, and religion; to re- 
ceive their petitions, and redreſs their grievances: 
40 that the beſt prince is, in the opinion of wiſe 
men, only the greateſt ſervant of the nation ; not 
only a ſervant to the public in general, but in ſome 
fort to every man in it. In the like manner, a ſer- 

vant 
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vant owes obedience, and diligence, and faithful- 
neſs, to his maſter; from whom, at the fame time, 


he hath a juſt demand for protection, and mainte- 


nance, and gentle treatment. Nay, even the poor 
beggar hath a juſt demand of an aims from the 
rich man; who is guilty of frand, injuſtice, and 
oppreſſion, if he does not afford relief according 
to his abilities. | 5 

But this ſubjection we all owe one another, is no 
where more neceſſary, than in the common con- 
verſations of life; for without it there could be no 
ſociety among men. If the learned would not 
ſometimes ſubmit to the ignorant, the wiſe to the 
ſimple, the gentle to the froward, the old to the 
weakneſſes of the young, there would be nothing 
but everlaſting variance in the world. This our 
Saviour himſelf confirmed by his own example : 
for he appeared in the form of a ſervant, and 
waſhed his diſciples feet, adding thoſe memorable 
words, © Ye call me Lord and Maſter: and ye 
«© ſay well; for ſo I am, If I then, your Lord 
and Maſter, waſh your feet, how much more 
« ought ye to waſh one another's feet ?” Under 
which expreſſion of waſhing the feet, is included 
all that ſubjection, aſſiſtance, love, and duty, which 
every good Chriſtian ought to pay his brother, in 
whatever ſtation God hath placed him. For the 
greateſt prince and the meaneſt flave are not by in- 
tinite degrees fo diſtant, as our Saviour and thoſe 
diſciples whoſe feet he vouchſafed to waſh. 

And although this doctrine of ſubjecting our- 
ſelves to one another, may ſeem to grate upon the 
pride and vanity of mankind, and may therefore 
be hard to be digeſted by thoſe who value them- 
{elves upon their greatneſs or their wealth ; yet it 
1s really no more than what moſt men practiſe up- 
on other occaſions, For if our neighbour, who is 
our inferior, comes to ſee us, we riſe to receive 
him, we place him above us, and reſpect him as in 
55 e 
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he were better than ourſelves ; and this is thought 
both decent and neceffary, and is uſually called 
goad manners, Now, the duty required by the apo- 


that what we thus practiſe in the common courſe of 
life, we ſhould imitate in all our actions and pro- 
ceedings whatſoever ; ſince our Saviour tells us that 
every man is our neighbour, and ſince we are ſo 
ready, in the point of civility, to yield to others in 
our own houſes, where only we have any: title to 
govern, 125 ES. 

Having thus ſhewn you, what ſort of fubjection 
it is which all men owe one to another, and in what 
manner it ought to be paid, I ſhall now draw ſome 
obſervations from what hath been ſaid. 


fubjefling ourſelves to the wants and infirmities of 
each other, would utterly extinguiſh in us the vice 
- of pride. | UN 
For if God has pleafed to intruſt me with a ta- 
lent, not for my own ſake, but for the ſervice of 
others, and at the ſame time hath left me full of 
wants and neceſſities, which others muſt ſupply ; I 
can then have no cauſe to ſet any extraordinary va- 
lue upon myſelf, or to deſpiſe my brother, becauſe 
he hath not the ſame talents which were lent to me. 
His being may probably be as uſeful to the public 
as mine; and therefore, by the rules of right rea- 
fon, I am in no ſort preferable to him. e 
Secondly, It is very manifeſt from what has bee 
ſaid, that no man ought to look upon the advanta- 
ges of life, ſuch as riches, honour, power, and 
the like, as his property, but merely as a truſt which 
God hath depoſited with him to be employed for 


the uſe of his brethren : and God will certainly pu- 
niſh the breach of that truſt, though the laws of 
man will not, or rather indeed cannot; becauſe 
the truſt was conferred only by God, who has not 
left it to any power on carth to decide infallibly, 
Fs whether 


ſtle is only, that we ſhould enlarge our minds, and 


And, firſt, A thorough practice of this duty of 


1 
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1 whether a man makes a good uſe of his talents · or 
no, or to puniſh him where he fails. And there - 
fore God ſeems to have mo e particularly taken 
this matter into his own hands, and will moſt cer- 
tainly reward or punifh us in proportion to our 
good or ill performance in it. Now, although the 
advantages which one man pofſeſſeth more than 
another, may in ſome ſenſe be called his property 
| with reſpect to other men; yet with reſpect to 
| God, they are, as I ſaid, only a truſt; which will 
| plainly appear from hence: if a man docs not uſe 
| thoſe advantages to the good of the public, or the 
benefit of his neighbour, it is certain, he doth not 
| deſerve them, and conſequently that God never in- 


= tended them for a blefling to him; and, on the o- 


ther fide, whoever does employ his talents as he 


5 > ought, will find by his own experience, that they 


= were chiefly lent him for the ſervice of others; for 


co the ſervice of others he will certainly employ 


them 15 

Thirdly, If we could all be brought to practiſe 
this duty of ſubjecting ourſelves to each other, it 

would very much contribute to the general happi- 


2 neſs of mankind. - For this would root out envy 
and malice from the heart of man; becauſe you 


cannot envy your neighbour's ſtrength, if he make 


uſe of it to defend your life, or carry your bur- 
den; you cannot envy his wiſdom, if he gives you 
= good counſel ; nor his riches, if he ſupplies you in 
your wants; nor his greatneſs, if he employs it to 
your protection. The miſeries of life are not pro- 
perly owing to the unequal diſtribution of things; 

but God almighty, the great King of heaven, is 
treated like the kings of the earth, who, although 
perhaps intending well themſelves, have often moſt 
abominable miniſters and ſtewards; and thoſe gene- 
rally the vileſt, to whom they intruſt the moſt talents. 

But here is the difference, that the princes of this 
world ſee by other mens eyes, but God fees all things; 

and 
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and therefore whenever he permits his bleſſings 
to be dealt among thoſe who are unworthy, we may 
certainly conclude, that he intends them only as a 
puniſhment to an evil world, as well as to-the own- 
ers, It were well, if thoſe would conſider this, 
whoſe riches ſerve them only as a ſpur to avarice, 
or as an inſtrument to their luſts; whoſe wiſdom is 
only of this world, to put falſe colours upon things, 
to call good evil, and evil good, againſt the convic- 
tion of their own conſciences; and, laftly, who 
employ their power and favour in acts of oppreſſion 


or injuſtice, in miſrepreſenting perſons and things; F 


or in countenancing the wicked to the ruin of the 
 Fourthly, The practice of this duty of being ſub- : 


ject to one another, would make us reſt contented 


in the ſeveral ſtations of life wherein God hath 


thought fit to place us; becauſe it would, in the | 


beſt and eaſieſt manner, bring us back as it were to 
that early ſtate of the goſpel, when Chriſtians had 
all things in common. For if the poor found: the | 
rich diſpoſed to ſupply their wants; if the ignorant 
found the wiſe ready to inſtruct and direct them; | 
or if the weak might always find protection from 
the mighty; they could none of them, with the | 
teaſt pretence of juſtice, lament their own condi- 
tion. | Fer tt! 
From all that hath been hitherto ſaid, it appears, 
that great abilities of any ſort, when they are em- 
ployed as God directs, do but make the owners of 
them greater and more painful ſervants to their 
neighbour, and the public. However, we are by 
no means to conclude from hence, that they are 
not really bleſſings, when they are in the hands of 
good men, For, firſt, what can be a greater ho- 
nour, than to be choſen one of the ſtewards and 
diſpenſers of God's bounty to mankind ? What is 
there that can give a generous ſpirit more pleaſure 
and complacency of mind, than to conſider, that 
FFT ke 
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he is an inſtrument of doing much good ? that great 


numbers owe to him, under God, their ſubſiſt- 


ence, their ſafety, their health, and the good con- 


duct of their lives? The wickedeſt man upon earth 
takes a pleaſure in doing good to thoſe he loves; 
and therefore, ſurely, a good Chriſtian, who obeys 


our Saviour's command of loving all men, cannot 


but take delight in doing good even to his enemies. 


God, who gives all things to all men, can receive 
nothing from any; and thoſe among men who do 


the moſt good, and receive the feweſt returns, do 
=X moſt reſemble their Creator; for which reaſon St. 


Paul delivers it as a ſaying of our Saviour, that it 


is more bleſſed to give than to receive. By this rule, 


what muſt become of thoſe things which the world 


values as the greateſt bleſſings, riches, power, and 


the like, when our Saviour plainly determines, 
that the beſt way to make them bleſſings, is to part 
with them? Therefore although the advantages 
which one man hath over another, may be called 
bleſſings, yet they are by no means ſo in the ſenſe 


| | the word uſually underſtands. Thus, for exam- 


ple, great riches are no blefling in themſelves ; be- 
cauſe the poor man, with the common neceflaries 
of life, enjoys more health, and has fewer cares, 


| without them. How then do they become bleflings ? 


No otherwiſe, than by being employed in feeding 
fhe hungry, clothing the naked, rewarding worthy 


4 men, and, in ſhort, doing acts of charity and ge- 


neroſity. Thus, likewiſe, power is no bleſſing in 


kſelf, becauſe private men bear lefs envy, and trou- 
ble, and anguiſh, without it. But, when it is em- 
Ployed to protect the innocent, to relieve the op- 


preſſed, and to puniſh the oppreſſor, then it be- 
comes a great bleſſing. And ſo, laſtly, even great 
wiſdom is, in the opinion of Solomon, not a bleſſ- 


ing in itſelf: for in much wiſdom is much ſorrow ; 


and men of common underſtandings, if they ſerve 
God, and mind their callings, make fewer miſtakes 
in 
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in the conduct of life; than thoſe who have better 
heads, And yet wiſdom is a mighty bleſſing, when 
it is applied to good purpoles, to inſtruct the igno- | 
- Fant, to be a faithful counſellor either in public or | 
private, to be a director to youth, and to many o- 
ther ends needleſs here to mention. 
To conclude: God ſent us into the world to o- 
bey his commands, by doing as much good as our 
abilities will reach, and as little evil as our many | 
infirmities will permit. Some he hath only truſted 
with one talent, ſome with five, and ſome with 
ten. No man is without his talent; and he that 
is faithful or negligent in a little, ſhall be rewarded 
or puniſhed, as well as he that hath been ſo in a 
great deal, | 1 
Conſider what hath been ſaid, &c. 


*.* This ſermon is upon mutual ſubjection, and that duty which 
is owing from one man to another, A clearer ſtyle, or a diſcourſe 
more preperly adapted to a public audience, can ſcarce be framed, 
Every paragraph is ſimple, nervous, and intelligible. The threads of 
each argument are cloſely conn:Cted, and logically purſued. But in £2 
places where the Dean has the leaſt opportunity to introduce political) 
maxims, or to dart an arrow at the conduct of princes, he never 
fails to indu'ge himſelf in his uſual manner of thinking; as will ap- 


pear from the following quotations. * A wiſe man, ſays Dr. Swift, 
who does not aſſiſt with his counſels, a great man with his pro- 
tection, a rich man with his bounty and charity, and a poor man- 
with his labour, are perfect nuiſances in a commonwealth, Nei- 
ther is any condition of life more honourable in the ſight of God 
than another; otherwiſe he would be a reſpecter of perſons, which 
he aſſures us he is not: for he hath propoſed the ſame ſalvation 
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to all men, and hath only placed them in different ways or ſtations 
to work it out. 


Princes are born with no more advantages of 
ſtrength or wiſdom than other men; and, by an unhappy educa- 


tion, are uſually more defective in both, than thonſands of their 
ſubjects, p. 16. Again, in the ſame ſtrain, © The beſt prince 
is, in the opinion of wiſe men, only the greateſt ſervant of the na- 
tion; not only a ſervant to the public in general, but in ſome ſort 


to every man init, p. 18, 
a covert ſtroke at the higheſt order of his brethren the clergy. 


But the moſt extraordinary paſſage 
Tt E 


runs thus. The miſeries of life are not properly owing to the un- 
c equa] diſtribution of things; but God almighty, the great King 

| « of heaven, is treated like the kings of the earth; who, al:hough Wl 

perhaps 
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ter 8 © perhaps intending well themſelves, have often moſt abominable | 
c miniſters and ſtewards, and thoſe generally the vileſt, to whom | 

hen „ they intruſt the moſt ta'encs,”” p. 21. Dark as it is, this para- 

no- gra; h requires no explanation. The author's natural turn of mind 0 

or breaks forth upon all occaſions, and the politician frequen ly out- 


weighs the divine. If the dictates of ſuch a ſpirit were capable of 


7 0: f | forcing their way from the pulpit, what a gloricus, what a conſiftent 
=X figure, muſt Swift have made in the roſtrum at Rome, or in one of 
3 o- the porticos at Athens? Orrety. ; 
our 
a eee eee 
with | ond oper ch 
ded ; 
| On the TEsTiMony of CoxsciENCE. 
| 2 COR, i. 12, part of it 
which | | 
courſe | | 
d. b .* * | . - 0 I 
ds of if For our rejoicing is this, the teſtin ony of | 
But in or conſcience, 3 | 
olitical F : 
never 
ill ap- 


Swilt, T Here is no word more frequently in the mouths 
wer of men, than that of conſcience; and the mean- 
Nei- ing of it is in ſome meaſure generally underſtood. 
of God However, becauſe it is likewiſe a word extremely 
which WY abuſed by many people, who apply other meanings 
Ivation | . : | . : 
tations to it, which God Almighty never intended; I ſhall 
ages of explain it to you in the cleareſt manner I am able. 


Educa The word conſcience properly ſignifies that know- 


Ff their l 1 l l 
K ledge which a man hath within himſelf, of his own. | 
the 2 thoughts and actions. And becauſe, if a man 
me ort? | 


judgeth fairly of his own actions, by comparing 

them with the law of God, his mind will either ap- 
the un prove or condemn him, according as he hath done 
hell good or evil; therefore this knowledge or con- 


perbap c ience may properly be called both an accuſer and 
| . "05 1 | 


paſſage} 
gy. TY 
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a judge. So that whenever our conſcience accuſeth 
us, we are certainly guilty : but we are not always 
innocent, when it doth not accuſe us; for very oft - 
en, through the hardneſs of our hearts, or the fond- 
neſs and favour we bear to ourſelves, or through 
Ignorance or neglect, we do not ſuffer our conſci- 
ence to take any cogniſance of ſeveral ſins we com- 
mit, There is another office likewiſe belonging to 
conſcience, which is that of being our director and 
guide; and the wrong uſe of this hath been the 
occaſion of more evils under the ſun, than almoſt 
all other cauſes put together. For as conſcience is 
nothing elſe but the knowledge we have of what 
we are thinking and doing; ſo it can guide us no 
farther than that knowledge reacheth; and there- 
fore God hath placed conſcience in us to be our di- 
rector only in thoſe actions which ſcripture and 
reaſon plainly tells us to be good or evil. But in 
caſes too difficult or doubtful for us to comprehend 
or determine, there conſcience is not concerned; 
becauſe it cannot adviſe in what it doth not under- 
ſtand, nor decide where it is itſelf in doubt: But, 
by God's great mercy, thoſe difficult points are ne- 
ver of abſolute neceſſity to our ſalvation. There 
is likewiſe another evil, that men often ſay, a 
thing is againſt their conſcience, when really it is 
not. For inſtance, aſk any of thoſe who differ 
from the worſhip eſtabliſhed, why they do not come 
to church, they will ſay, they diſlike the ceremo- 
nies, the prayers, the habits, and the like ; and 
therefore it goes againſt their conſcience. But they 
are miſtaken; their teacher hath put thoſe words 
into their mouth ; for a man's conſcience can go 
no higher than his knowledge ; and therefore till 
he has thoroughly examined, by ſcripture, and the 
practice of the ancient church, whether thoſe 
points are blameable or no, his conſcience cannot 
poſſibly direct him to condemn them. Hence have 
likewite ariſen thoſe miſtakes about what is _— 
| - calle 
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called liberty of conſcience; which, properly 
ſpeaking, is no more than a liberty of know- 
ing our own thoughts; which liberty no one 
can take from us. But thoſe words have obtained 
quite different meanings. Liberty, of confcience is 
now-a-days not only underſtood-to be the liberty of 
believing what men pleaſt, but alſo of endeavouring 
to propagate that belief as much as they can, and 
to overthrow the faith which the laws have already 
eſtabliſhed; and to be rewarded by the public for 
thoſe wicked endeavours ; and this is the liberty of 
conſcience which the fanatics are now, openly in 
the face the world, endeavouring at with their ut- 
moſt application. At the ſame time it cannot but 
be obſerved, that thoſe very perſons who, under 
pretence of a public ſpirit, and tenderneſs to- 
wards their Chriſtian brethren, . are ſo zealous 
for ſuch: a liberty of conſcience as this, are of 
all others the leaſt tender to thoſe who differ: from 
them in the ſmalleſt point relating to government 
and I with I could not ſay, that the majeſty of the 
living God may be offended with more ſecurity 
than the memory of a dead prince, But the wiſdom 
of the world at preſent ſeems to agree with that of 
the Heathen Emperor, who ſaid, if the gods were 
_ offended, it was their own concern, and they were 
able to vindicate themſelves. 

But altho' confcience hath been abuſed to thoſe 
wicked purpoſes which I have already related, yet 
a due regard to the directions it plainly gives us; as 
well as to its accuſations, reproaches, and advices, 
would be of the greateſt uſe to mankind, both for 
their preſent welfare and future happineſs. | 

Therefore my diſcourſe at this time ſhall be di- 
rected to prove to you, that there is no ſolid, firm 
foundation for virtue, but in a conſcience which 

is guided by religion. 

In order to this, I ſhall firſt ſhew you the weak - 
nels and uncertainty of two falſe principles, which 
| - many 
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many people ſet up in the place of conſcience for a 
guide to their actions. . 
The firſt of theſe principles is what the — 

uſually calls moral honeſty. There are ſome 
people, who appear very indifferent as to religion, 
and yet have the repute of being juſt and fair in 
their dealings; and theſe are generally known by 
the character of good moral men. But now, it 
vou look into the grounds and the motives of ſuch 

a man's actions, you fhall find them to be no other 

khan his own eaſe and intereſt. For example, yon 
truſt a moral man with your. money in the way of 
trade, you truſt another with the defence of your 
cauſe at law ; and perhaps they both deal juſtly 
with you. Why ? not from any regard they have 
for juſtice, but becauſe their fortune depends upon 
their credit, and a ſtain of -open public diſhoneſty 
muſt be to their diſadvantage. But let it confiit 
with ſuch a man's intereſt and ſafety to wrong you, 
and then it will be impoſſible you can have any 
hold upon him; becauſe there is nothing left to 
give him check, or to put in the balance a- 
gainſt his profit. For, if he hath nothing to go 
vern himſelf by but the opinion of the world, as 
long as he can conceal his injuſtice from the world | 
he thinks he is ſafe, 

Beſides, it is found by experience, that thoſe 
men who ſet up for morality, without regard to re- 
ligion, are generally virtuous but in part; they will 
be juſt in their dealings between man and man: but 
if they find themſelves diſpoſed to pride, luſt, in- 
temperance, or avarice, they do not think their 
morality concerned to check them in any of theſe 
vices ; becauſe it is the great rule of ſuch men, that 
they may lawfully follow the dictates of nature, 
wherever their ſafety, health, and fortune are not 
injured, So that, upon the whole, there is hard- 
ly one vice which a mere moral man may not upon 

ome 0:cafions allow himſelf to „ | 4 
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The other falſe principle which ſome men ſet 
up in the place of conſcience to be their director in 
life, is what thoſe pretend to call Honour. 

This word is often made the ſanction of an oath ; 
it is reckoned a great commendation to be a man 
of ſtrict honour ; and it is commonly underſtood, 
that a man of honour can never be guilty of a baſe 
action. This is uſually the ſtyle of military men, 
of perſons with titles, and of others who pretend to 
birth and quality. Ir is true indeed, that in an- 
_ cient times it was univerſally underſtood, that ho- 
nour was the reward of virtue ; but if ſuch ho- 
nour as 1s now-a-days going, will not permit a 
man to do a baſe action, it muſt be allowed, there 
are very few ſuch things as bale actions in nature. 
No man of honour, as that word is uſually under- 
ſtood, did ever pretend, that his honour -obliged 
him to be chaſte or temperate, to pay his credi- 
tors, to be uſeful to his country, to do good to 
mankind, to endeavour to be wiſe or learned, to 
regard his word, his promiſe, or his oath; or, if 
he hath any of theſe virtues, they were never 
learned in the catechiſm of honour; which con- 
tains but two precepts ; the punctual payments of 
debts contracted at play, and the right underſtand- 
ing the ſeveral degrees of an affront, in order to 
revenge it by the death of an adverſary, 

But ſuppoſe this principle of honour, which ſome 
men ſo. much boaſt of, did really produce more 
virtues than it ever pretended to; yet, ſince the 
very being of that honour depended upon the 
breath, the opinion, or the fancy of the people, 
the virtues derjved from it could be of no long or 
certain duration. For example, ſuppoſe a man, 

from a principle of honour, ſhould reſolve to be 

juſt, or chaſte, or temperate, and yet the cenſur- 
ing world ſhould take a humour of refuſing him 
thoſe characters, he would then think the obliga- 
tion at an end, Or, on the other ſide, if he 
i MY thought 
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thought he could gain honour by the falſeſt and 
vileſt action, (which is a caſe that very often hap- 
pens), he would then make no ſcruple to perform 
it, And God knows, it would be an unhappy 
ſtate, to have the religion, the liberty, or the pro- 
perty of a people lodged in ſuch hands ; which 
however hath been too often the caſe, 

What I have faid upon this principle of honour, 
may perhaps be thought of {mall concernment to 
moſt of you who are my hearers: However, a 
caution was not altogether unneceſſary; ſince there 
is nothing by which not only the vulgar, but the 
honeſt tradeſman hath been ſo much deceived, as 
this infamous pretence to honour in too many of 

their betters. . | | 

Having thus ſhewn you the weakneſs and uncer- 
tainty of thoſe principles which ſome men ſet up 
in the place of conſcience to direct them in their 
actions, I ſhall now endeavour to prove to you, 
that there is no ſolid, firm foundation of virtue, 
but in a conſcience directed by the principles of 
religion. BE, . 

There is no way of judging how far we may de- 
pend upon the actions of men, otherwiſe than by 
knowing the motives, and grounds, and cauſes of 
them; and if the motives of our actions be not re- 
ſolved and determined into the law of God, they 
will be precarious and uncertain, and liable to per- 
petual changes, I will ſhew you what I mean, by 
an example. Suppoſe a man thinks it his duty to 
obey his parents, becauſe reaſon tells him ſo, be- 
cauſe he is obliged by gratitude, and becauſe the 
laws of his country command him to do ſo: if he 
ſtops here, his parents can have no laſting ſecurity ; 
for an occaſion may happen, wherein it may be ex- 
tremely his intereſt to be diſobedient, and where 
the laws of the land can lay no hold upon him: 
therefore, before ſuch a man can ſafely be truſted, 
he muſt proceed farther, and conſider that his _ 

on 
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ſon is the gift of God; that God commanded him 
to be obedient to the laws, and did moreover, in à 
particular manner, injoin him to be dutiful to his 
parents; after which, if he lays due weight upon 
thoſe conſiderations, he will probably continue in 


| his duty to the end of his life; becauſe no earthly 


intereſt can ever come in competition to balance the 
danger of offending his Creator, or the happineſs 
of pleaſing him. And of all this his conſcience 
will certainly inform him, if he hath any regard 
to religion. | | 

Secondly, Fear and hope are the two greateſt na- 
tural motives of all mens actions. But neither of 
theſe paſſions will ever put us in the way of virtue, 
unleſs they be directed by conſcience, For altho? 
virtuous men do ſometimes accidentally make their 
way to preferment, yet the world is ſo corrupted, 
that no man can reaſonably hope to be rewarded in 
it, merely upon account of his virtue. And con- 
ſequently the fear of puniſhment in this life will 
preſerve men from very few vices; fince ſome of 
the blackeſt and baſeſt do often prove the ſureſt 
ſteps to favour; ſuch as ingratitude, hypocriſy, 
treachery, malice, ſubornation, atheiſm, and ma- 
ny more, which human laws do little concern 
themſelves about. But when conſcience placeth 


before us the hopes of everlaſting happineſs, and 


the fears of everlaiting miſery, as the reward and 
puniſhment of our good or evil actions, our rea- 
ſon can find no way to avoid the force of ſuch 


an argument, otherwiſe than by running into infi- 


delity. | 
Loftly, Conſcience will direct us to love God, and 
to put our whole truſt and confidence in him. Our 
love of God will inſpire us with a deteſtation for 
ſin, as what is of all things moſt contrary to his 
divine nature; and if we have an entire confidence 
in him, that will enable us to ſubdue and deſpiſe 
all the allurements of the world. | 
5 | : 
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It may here be objected, If conſcience be ſo ſure 
a director to us Chriſtians in the conduct of our 
lives, how comes it to paſs, that the ancient Hea- 
thens, who had no other lights but thoſe of nature 
and reaſon, ſhould ſo far exceed us in all manner 
of virtue, as plainly appears by many examples 
they have left on record ? 1 | 
To which it may be anſwered : Firſt, thoſe Hea- 
thens were extremely ſtrict and exact in the educa- 
tion of their children: whereas, among us, this 
care is ſo much laid aſide, that the more God has 
bleſſed any man with eſtate or quality, juſt ſo much 
the leſs in proportion is the care he takes in the 
education of his children, and particularly of that 
child which is to inherit his fortune ; of which the 
effects are viſible enough among the great ones of 
the world. Again, thoſe Heathens did, in a par- 
ticular manner, inſti] the principle into their chil- 
dren of loving their country; which is ſo far other- 
wiſe now-a-days, that of the ſeveral parties among 
us, there is none of them that ſeem to have ſo 
much as heard whether there be ſuch a virtue in 
the world ; as plainly appears by their practices, 
and eſpecially when they are placed in thoſe ſtations 
where they can only have opportunity of ſhewing 
it, Laſtly, the moſt conſiderable among the Hea- 
thens did generally believe rewards and puniſhments 
in a life to come; which is the great principle for 
conſcience to work upon: whereas too many of 
thoſe who would be thought the moſt conſiderable 
among us, do, both by their practices and their 
diſcourſes, plainly affirm, that they believe nothing 
at all of the matter. | | 8 | 
Wherefore, ſince it hath manifeſtly appeared, 
that a religious conſcience is the only true ſolid 
foundation upon which virtue can be built, give me 
leave, before I conclude, to let you ſee how neceſ- 
ſuch a conſcience is to conduct us in every ſta- 
tion and condition of our lives, 
That 
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That a religious conſcience is neceſſury in Any ſta- 
tion, is confeſſed even by thoſe who tell us that all 
religion was invented by cunning men, in order to 
keep the world in awe. For if religion, by the 
confeſſion of its adverſaries, be nceſſary toward the 
well-governing of mankind; then every wiſe man 
in power will be ſure, not only to chuſe out for 
every ſtation under him, ſuch perſons as are moſt 
Rkely to be kept in awe by religion, but likewiſe to 
carry ſome appearance of it himſelf, or elſe he is 
a very weak politician, And accordingly, in any 
country, where great perſons affect to be open de- 
ſpiſers of religion, their counſels will be found at 
laſt to be fully as deſtructive to the ſtate as to the 
church. | | 

It was the advice of Jethro to his ſon-in-law 
Moſes, to provide able men, ſuch as = God, men 
of truth, hating covetouſneſs, and to place ſuch over 
the people; and Moles, who was as wife a ſtateſman 
at leaſt as any in this age, thought fit to follow 
that advice, Great abilities, without the fear of 
God, are moſt dangerous infiruments, when they 
are truſted with power, The laws of man have 
thought fit, that thoſe who are called to any office 
of truſt ſhould be bound by an oath to the faithful 
diſcharge of it : but an oath is an appeal to God, 
and therefore can have no influence except upon 
thoſe who believe that he is, and that he is a re- 
warder of thoſe that feek him, and a puniſher of 
thoſe who diſobey him : and therefore we ſee the 
laws themſelves are forced to have recourſe to con- 
ſcience in theſe caſes ; becauſe their penalties can- 
not reach the arts of cunning men, who can find 
ways to be guilty of a thouſand. injuſtices, without 
being diſcovered, or at leaſt without being puniſh- 
ed. And the reaſon why we find ſo many frauds, 
abuſes, and corruptions, where any truſt is confer- 


red, can be no other, than that there is fo little 


conſcience and religion left in the world; or at 
| leaſt 
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leaſt that men, in their choice of inſtruments, have 
private ends in view, which are very different from 
the ſervice of the public. Beſides, is is certain, 
that men who profeſs to have no religion, are full 
as zealous to bring over proſelytes as any Papiſt or 
Fanatic can be. And therefore, if thoſe who are 
in ſtation high enough to be of influence or exam- 
ple to others; if thoſe (I ſay) openly profeſs a con- 
tempt or difbelief of religion, they will be ſure to 
make all their dependents of their own principles; 
and what ſecurity can the public expect from ſuch 
erſons, whenever their intereſts or their luſts come 
into competition with their duty? It is very poſſi- 
ble for a man who hath the appearance of religion, 
and is a great pretender to conſcience, to be wicked 
and a hypocrite; but it is impoſſible for a man who 
openly declares againſt religion, to give any reaſon- 
able fecurity that he will not be falſe, and crnel, 
and corrupt, whenever a temptation offers, which 
he values more than he does the power wherewith 
he was truſted, And if ſuch a man doth- not be- 
tray his cauſe and his maſter, it is only becauſe the 
temptation was not properly offered, or the profit 
was too ſmall, or the danger too great. And 
hence it is, that we find ſo little truth or juſtice 
among us, becauſe there are ſo very few who, ei- 
ther in the ſervice of the public, or in common 
dealings with each other, do ever look farther than 
their own advantage, and how to guard themſelves 
againſt the laws of the country; which a man may 
do by favour, by ſecrecy, or by cunning, though 

he breaks almoſt every law of Gad. a 
Therefore, to conclude: It plainly appears, that 
unleſs men are guided by the advice and judgment 
of conſcience founded on religion, they can give 
no ſecurity that they will be either good ſubjects, 
faithful ſervants of the public, or honeſt in their 
mutual dealings; ſince there is no other tie, thro? 
which the pride, or luft, or avarice, or ambition 
| 0⁴ 
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of mankind will not certainly break one time or 
other. 5 
Conſider what has been ſaid, Go. 


In this moral eſſay, for J can ſcarce call it a ſermon, the au- 
thor inſerts ſome very ſtriking obſervations upon ſuch-falſe notions of 
honour as are too prevalent in the world. ¶ Here the particular paſ- 
ſage is quoted, beginning thus, The other falſe principle which 
© ſome men ſet up in the place of conſcience,” c. p. g. J. 1. 
and ending thus, in order to revenge it by the death of an adverſary,” 
ibid, 1, 27. — —But you muſt be weary of quotations: and in ex- 


cuſe for thoſe already made, I can only offer, that in comments upon 


original anthors, quotations are often the beſt, and perhaps the only 
explanations that can fully-anſwer the end propoſed. I mean, that 
the original ſpirit is ſo volatile, as not to admit of the leaſt transfuſion, 
In ordinary compoſitions, the eſſence may be extracted, and the ſub- 
tileſt parts diſtilled : but Swift's ſermons appeared a chymica! prepa- 
ration of ſo extraordinary and penetrating a nature, that I was reſol- 


ved to ſend you as much of the ethereal ſpirit as might be ſafely con- 
veyed by the poſt, Orrery, | e 
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On BROTHERLY LOVE, 
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Let brotherly love continue. 


N the early times of the goſpel, the Chriſtians 
were very much diſtinguithed from all other bo- 
dies of men, by the great and conſtant love they 
bore to each other; which although it was done in 
obedience to the frequent injunctions of our Savi- 
our and his apoſtles, yet, I confeſs, there ſeemeth 
to have been likewiſe a natural reaſon, that very 
much promoted it. For the Chriſtians then were 
tew and ſcattered, living under perſecution by the 


* This ſermon is not in the Dublin edition. 
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Hgathens round about them, in whoſe hands was, 


the civil and military power; and there is no- 
thing ſo apt to unite the minds and hearts of men, 
or to beget love and tenderneſs, as a general di- 
ſtreſs. The firſt diſſenſions between Chriſtians took 


their beginning from the errors and hereſies that. 


aroſe among them; many of thoſe hereſies, ſome- 


times extinguiſhed, and ſometimes reviving, or ſuc- 


ceeded by others, remain to this day; and having 
been made inſtruments to the pride, avarice, or 
ambition of ill-deſigning men, by extinguiſhing 


brotherly love, have been the cauſe of infinite ca- 


lamities, as well as corruptions of faith and man- 
ners, in the Chriſtian world. 

Ihe laſt legacy of Chriſt was peace and mutual 
love; but then he foretold, that he came to ſend a 
ſword upon the earth. T he primitive Chriſtians 
accepted the legacy, and their ſucceſſors down to 
the preſent age have been largely fulfilling his pro- 
phecy. But whatever the practice of mankind hath 
been, or ſtill continues, there is no duty more in- 
cumbent upon thoſe who profeſs the goſpel, than 
that of brotherly love; which whoever could re- 
ſtore in any degree among men, would be an inſtru- 
ment of more good to human ſociety, than ever 
was, or will be done by all the ſtateſmen and poli- 
ticians in the world. 

It is upon this ſubject of brotherly love that I in- 
tend to diſcourſe at preſent ; and the method I ob- 
ſerve ſhall be as follows. 


1. I will inquire into the cauſes of this great 
want of brotherly love among us. 

2. I will lay open the ſad effects and W en- 
ces which our animoſities and mutual hatred have 
produced. 

3. I will uſe ſome motives and exhortations that 
may perſuade you to embrace brotherly love, and 
continue in it. 


I 
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I. I ſhall inquire into the cauſes of this great 


want of brothcrly love among us. | 
This nation of ours hath for an hundred years 
aſt been infeſted by two enemies, the Papiſts and 
ante; who each in their turns filled it with 
blood and ſlaughter, and for a time deſtroyed both 
the church and government. The memory of thefe 
events hath put all true Proteſtants equally upon 
their guard againſt both theſe adverfaries ; who, 
by conſequence, do equally hate us. The Fanatics 
revile us, as too nearly approaching to Popery ; 
and the Papiſts condemn us, as bordering too much 


on Fanaticiſm. The Papiſts, God be praiſed, are, 


by the wiſdom of our laws, put out of all viſible 
poſſibility of hurting us; beſides, their religion is 


J 0 generally abhorred, that they have no advocates 


or abettors among Proteſtants to aſſiſt them. But 
the Fanatics are to be conſidered in another light: 
they have had, of late years, the power, the luck, 
or the cunning, to divide us among ourſelves; they 
have endeavoured to repreſent all thoſe who have 
been ſo bold as to oppoſe their errors and deſigns, 
under the character of perſons diſaffected to the 
government; and they have ſo far ſucceeded, that 


no- a- days, if a clergyman happens to preach. with 


any zeal and vehemence againſt the fin or danger of 
ſchiſm, there will not want too many in his congre- 
gation ready enough to cenſure him, as hot and 
tugh-flying, an inflamer of mens minds, an ene- 
my to moderation, and diſloyal to his prince, This 


hath produced a formed and ſettled diviſion be- 


tween thoſe who profeſs the ſame doctrine and dif- 
cipline, while they who call themſelves moderate, 
are forced to widen their bottom, by facrificing 
their principles and their brethren to the incroach- 
ments and infolence of diſſenters ; who are there- 


fore anfwerable, as a principal cauſe of all that ha- 
tred and animoſity now reigning among us, 


Vor. II. Another 
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Another cauſe of the great want of brotherly 
love, is the weakneſs and folly of too many among 
you of the lower ſort, who are made the tools and 
inſtruments ot your betters to work their. deſigns, 
wherein you have no concern. .Your numbers 
make you of uſe, and cunning men take the ad- 
vantage by putting words into your mouths which 
vou do not underſtand; then they fix good or ill 
characters to thoſe words, as it beſt ſerves their 
purpoſes ; and thus you are taught to love or hate, 
you know not what or why; you often ſuſpect 
your beſt friends and neareſt neighbours, even 
your teacher himſelf, without any reaſon, if your 
leaders once taught you to. call him by a name 
which. they tell you ſignifieth ſome very bad 
thing. | 5 i 

A third. canſe of our great want of brotherly 
love ſeemeth to be, that this duty is not ſo often in- 
liſted on from the pulpit, as it ought to be in ſuch 


times as theſe : on the contrary, it is to be doubt- 


ed, whether doctrines are not ſometimes: delivered 
by an ungoverned zeal, - a deſire to be diſtinguiſh'd, 
or a view of intereſt, which, produce quite different 
effects; when, upon occaſions ſet apart to return 
thanks to God for ſome public bleſſing, the time is 
employed in ſtirring up one part of the congrega- 
tion againſt the other, by repreſentations of things 
and perſons, which God in his mercy forgive thoſe 
who are guilty of. | 
Ihe laſt cauſe I ſhall mention of the want of 
brotherly love, is that unhappy diſpofition towards 
politics among the trading people, which hath been 
induſtriouſly inſtilled into them, In former times, 
the middle and lower ſort of mankind ſeldom gain- 
ed or loſt by the factions of the kingdom; and 
therefore were little concerned in them, further 
than as matter of talk and amuſement: but now 
the meaneſt dealer will expect to turn the penny by 
the merits of his party. He can repreſent his _ 
| . our 
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bour as a man of dangerous principles; can bring 
a railling accuſation againft him, perhaps a crimi- 
nal one; and fo rob him of his livelihood, and find 
his own account by that much more than if he had 
diſparaged his nighbour's goods, or defamed him 
as a cheat. For ſo it happens, that inſtead of in- 
quiring into the ſkill or honeſty of thoſe kind of 


people, the manner is now to inquire into their 


party, and to reject or encourage them according- 
ty; which proceeding hath made our people in ge- 
neral ſuch able politicians, that all the artifice, flat- 


tery, diſſimulation, diligence and dexterity in un- 


dermining each other, which the ſatirical wit of 
men hath charged upon courts; together with all 
the rage and violence, cruelty and injuſtice, which 
have been ever imputed to public affſemblies; are 
with us (ſo polite are we grown) to be ſeen among 
our meaneſt traders and artificers in the greateſt 
perfection. All which, as it may be matter of ſome 
humiliation to the wiſe and mighty of this world, 
ſo the effects thereof may perhaps in time prove 
very different from what, I hope in charity, were 
ever foreſeen or intended. * | 


II. I will therefore, now, in the ſecond place, 
lay open ſome of the fad effects and conſequences 
which our animoſities and mutual hatred have pro- 
ace = e g red} 7 da 
And the firſt ill conſequence is, that our want 
of brotherly love hath almoſt driven out all ſenſe 
of religion from among us ; which cannot well be 
otherwiſe 2 for ſince our Saviour laid ſo much 
weight upon his diſciples loving one another, that 


he gave it among his laſt inſtructions ; and ſince the 


primitive Chriſtians are allowed to have chiefly pro- 
pagated the faith, by their ſtri& obſervance of that 
inſtruction; it muſt follow, that, in proportion as 
brotherly love declineth, Chriſtianity will do ſo 
too, The little religion there is in the world, hatlt 

| ** 3 
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been obſerved to reſide chiefly among the middle 
and lower ſort of people, who are neither tempted 
to pride and luxury by great riches, nor to deſpe- 
rate courſes by extreme poverty: and truly I upon 
that account have thought it a happineſs, that thoſe 
who are under my immediate care are generally 
of that condition, But where party hath once 
made entrance, with all its conſequences, of hatred, 
envy, partiality, and virulence, religion cannot 
Ion a in any ſtate or N of life 
wWhatſoever. For if the great men of the world 
have been cenſured in all ages for mingling too 
little religion with their politics, what a havock 
of principles muſt they needs make in unlearned 
and irregular heads ? of which indeed the effects 
are already too viſible and melancholy all over the 
kingdom. Is | 8 
Another ill conſequence from our want of bro- 
therly love is, that it increaſeth the infolence of 
the Fanatics. And this partly ariſeth from a miſta- 
ken meaning of the word moderation; a word which 
hath been much abuſed, and handed about for ſe- 
veral years paſt, 'Fhere are too many people indif- 
ferent enough to all religion ; there are many 0- 
thers who diſlike the clergy, and would have them 
live in poverty and dependence. Both theſe ſorts 
are much commended by the Fanatics for moderate 
men, ready to put an end to our diviſions, and to 
make a general union among Proteſtants. Man 
ignorant well-meaning people are deceived by theſe 
appearances, ſtrengthened with great pretences to 
loyalty; and theſe occaſions the Fanatics lay hold 
on to revile the doctrine and diſcipline of the 
church, and even infult and oppreſs the clergy, 
wherever their numbers or favourers will bear 
them out; inſomuch that one wilful refractory Fa- 
natic hath been able to diſturb a whole pariſh for 
many years together. But the moſt moderate and 
favoured divines dare not own, that the word me- 
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deration with reſpect to the diſſenters can be at all 
applied to their religion, but is purely perſonal or 
prudential, No good man repineth at the liberty 
of conſcience they enjoy; and perhaps a very mo- 
derate divine may think better of their loyalty than 
others do; or, to ſpeak after the manner of men, 


may think it neceſſary, that all Proteſtants ſhould 


be united againſt the common enemy; or out of 
diſcretion, or other reaſons beſt known to himſelf, 


be tender of mentioning them at all. But ſtill the 


errors of the diſſenters are all fixed and determin- 
ed; and muſt, upon demand, be acknowledged by 


all the divines of our church, whether they be call- 


ed, in party-phraſe, high or low, moderate or vio- 
lent. And further, I believe it would be hard to 
find many moderate divines,. who, if their opinion 
were aſked, whether diflenters ſhould be truſted 
with power, could according to their conſciences 
anſwer in the affirmative: from whence it is plain, 
that all the ſtir which the Fanatics have made with 


this word moderation, was only meant to increaſe 


our diviſions, and widen them ſo: far as to make 
room for themſelves to get in between. And this 
is the only ſcheme they ever had (except that of de- 
ſtroying root and branch) for the uniting: of Pro- 
teſtants, they ſo much talk of. ei ſtae 

I ſhall mention but one ill conſequence more; 


which attends our want of brotherly love; that it 


hath put an end to all hoſpitality and friendſhip, all 
good correſpondence and commerce between man- 


kind. There are indeed ſuch things as leagues and 
confederacies among thoſe of the ſame party; but 


ſurely God never intended, that men ſhould be ſo 
limited in the choice of their friends: however, 
ſo it is in town and country, in every pariſh and 


ſtreet; the paſtor is divided from his flock, the fa- 


ther from his ſon, and the houſe often divided a- 
gainſt itſelf. Mens very natures are ſoured, and 
their paſſions inflamed, when they meet in party- 
6 D 3 clubs, 
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clubs, and ſpend their time in nothing elſe but rail- 
ing at the oppoſite ſide ; thus every map alive a- 
mong us is encompaſſed with a million of enemies 
of his own country, among which his oldeſt ac- 
quaintance, and friends, and kindred themſelves 
are often of the number. Neither can people o 
different parties mix together without conſtraint, 
ſuſpicion, and jealouſy; watching every word they 
ſpeak, for fear of giving offence ; or elſe falling 
into rudeneſs and reproaches, and ſo leaviag them- 
ſelves open to the malice and corruption of inform- 
ers, who were never more numerous or expert in 
their trade. And, as a further addition to this 
evil, thoſe very few, who, by the goodneſs and 
generoſity of their nature, do in their own hearts 
deſpiſe this narrow prineiple, of confining their 
friendſhip and eſteem, their charity and good offi- 
ces, to thoſe of their own party, yet dare not diſ- 
cover their good inclinations, for fear of loſing 
_ their favour and intereſt, And others, again, 
whom God had formed with mild and gentle diſ- 
poſitions, think it neceſſary to put a force upon 
their own tempers, by acting a noiſy, violent, ma- 
hcious part, as a means to be diſtinguiſhed, Thus 
| hath party got the better of the very genius and 
conſtitution of our people; ſo that whoever reads 
the character of the Engliſh in former ages, will 
hardly believe their preſent poſterity to be of the 


III. I ſhall now, in the laſt place, make uſt of 
fome motives and exhortations, that may perſuade 
you'to embrace brotherly love, and to continue in 
it, Let me apply myſelf to you of the lower ſort, 
and defire you will conſider, when any of you make 
ule of fair and enticing words to draw in cuſtom- 
ers, whether you do it for their ſakes or your own; 
And then for whoſe ſakes do you think it is, that 
your leaders are fo induſtrious to put into Lv 

heads 
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heads all that party · rage and virulence ? Is it not to 
make you the tools and inſtruments, by which they 
work out their own deſigns? Has this ſpirit of fac- 
tion been uſeful to any of you in your worldly 
concerns, except to thoſe who have traded in whiſ- 
pering, backbiting, or informing, and wanted ſkill 
or honeſty to thrive by fairer methods? It is no bu- 
ſineſs of yours to inquire, who is at the head of 
armies, or of councils, unleſs you had power-and 
kill to chuſe, neither of which is ever like to be 
your cafe : and therefore to fill your heads with 
fears and hatred of perſons and things of which it 
is impoilible you can ever make a right judgement, 
or to {et you at variance with your neighbour, be- 
cauſe his thoughts are not the {ame as yours, js not 
only in a very groſs manner to cheat you of your 
you and quiet, but likewiſe to endanger your 
ouls, | | 
Secondly, In order to reſtore brotherly love, let 
me earneſtly exhort you to ſtand firm in your reli- 
gion, I mean the true religion hitherto eſtabliſhed 
among us; without varying in the leaſt, either to 
Popery on the one fide, or to Fanaticiſm on the o- 
ther: and in a particular manner beware of that 
word, moderation; and believe it, that your neigh- 
bour is not immediately a villain, a Papiſt, and a 
traitor, becauſe the Fanatics and their adherents 
will not allow him to be a moderate man. Nay, 
it is very probable, that your teacher himſelf may 
be a loyal, pious, and able divine, without the 
leaſt grain of moderation, as the word is too fre- 
quently underſtood. Therefore, to ſet you right 
in this matter, I will lay before you the character 
of a truly moderate man; and then I will give you 
the deſcription of ſuch an one who falſely pretend» 
eth to that title. | 5 ö 
A man truly moderate is ſteady in the doctrine 

and diſcipline of the church, but with a due Chri- 
ſtian charity to all who diſſent from it out of a 
principle 
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principle of conſcience; the freedom of which; he 
| thinketh, ought to be fully allowed, as long as iD | 
is not abuſed; but never truſted with power. He 
is ready to defend with his life and fortune the Pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion, and the Proteſtant eſtabliſheÞ 
faith, againſt all invaders whatſoever. He is for 
giving the crown its juſt prerogative; and the peo- 
ple their juſt liberties, He hateth no man for dif- 
fering from him in political - raed nor doth he 
think it a maxim infallible, That virtue ſhould al- 
ways attend upon favour, and vice upon diſgrace; . 
Theſe are ſome few lineaments in the character of a. 
truly moderate man. Let us now compare it with 
the deſcription of one who uſually: paſſeth under 
that title. | 

A moderate man, in the new meaning of che 
word, is one to whom all religion is indifferent; 
who, although he denominates himſelf of the 
church, regardeth it no more than a conventicle. 
He perpetually raileth at the body of the clergy; 
with exceptions only to a very few, who he hopeth, 
and probably upon falſe grounds, are as ready to 
betray their rights and properties as himſelf, He 
thinks the power of the people can never be too 
great, nor that of the prince too little; and yet this 
very notion he publiſheth, as his beſt argument to 
prove him a moſt loyal ſubject. Every opinion in 
government that differeth in the leaſt from his, 
tends directly to Popery, flavery, and rebellion; 
Whoever lieth under the frown of power, can in 
his judgement neither have common ſenſe, common 
honeſty, nor religion, Laſtly, his devotion con- 
fiſteth in drinking gibbets, confuſion, and damna- 
tion; in profanely idolizing the memory of one 
dead prince, and ungratefully trampling upon the 
aſhes of another, 

By theſe marks you will eaſily diſtinguiſh a truly 
moderate man from thoſe who are commonly, but 
= AO ſo called: and while perſons thus _ 

lite 
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lified are ſo numerous and ſo noify, fo full of zeal 
and induſtry to gain proſelytes, and ſpread their o- 
pinions among the people, it cannot be wondered 
that there ſhould be ſo little brotherly love left a- 
mong us. 8 | 
_ Laſtly, It would probably contribute to reſtore 
ſome degree of brotherly love, if we would but con- 
ſider, that the matter of thoſe diſputes which inflame 
us to this degree, doth not in its own nature at all 
concern the generality of mankind, Indeed, as to 
thoſe who have been great gainers or loſers by the 
changes of the world, the caſe is different; and to 
preach moderation to the firft, and patienee to the 
laſt, would perhaps be to little purpoſe. But what 
is that to the bulk of the people, who are not 
properly concerned in the quarrel, although evil 
inſtruments have drawn them into it? For if the 
reaſonable men on both ſides were to confer opi- 
nions, they would find neither religion, loyalty, 
nor intereſt, are at all affected in this diſpute. Not 
religion, becauſe the members of the church on 
both ſides profeſs to agree in every article : not 
loyalty to our prince; which is pretended to by one 
party as much as the other, and therefore can be 
ho ſubject for debate: not intereſt, for trade and 
induſtry lie open to all; and, what is further, con- 
cerneth only thoſe who have expectations from the 
public. So that the body of the people, if they 
knew their own good, might yet live amicably to- 
gether, and leave their betters to quarrel among 
themſelves, who might alſo probably ſoon come to 
a better temper, if they were leſs ſecanded and. fup- 
ported by the poor deluded multitude. | 
I have now done with my text; which I confeſs 
to have treated in a manner more ſuited to the pre- 
ſent times, than to the nature of the ſubject in ge- 
neral. That I have not been more particular in ex- 
plaining the ſeveral parts and properties of this. 
great duty 'of brotherly love, the apoſtle: to the 
| heſſalonians 
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Theſſalonians will plead my excuſe. © Touching 
1 s hrotherly love,” (faith he), „ye need nor that 
W . « I write unto you; for ye yourſelves are taught 
i of God to love one another.” 80 that nothing 
| remains to add, but our prayers to God, that he 

would pleaſe to reſtore and continue this great duty 
of brotherly love or charity among us, the very 
19 bond of peace and of all virtues. | 
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The difficulty of knowing one's ſelf *. 


2 Rings viii 13. part of it. 

And Hazael faid, But what, is thy ſervant a dag: 
that he. ſhould do this great thing? 

JAE bore a very ſignal inſtance of the deceirful- - 

neſs of the heart ow gem to us in the per- 

ſon of Hazael; who was ſent to the prophet Eliſha, 


e e e | : FS | 
© *'The-manuſcript-title-page of the following ſermon being loſt; 
and no memorandums writ upon it, as there were upon the others; 

den and Where it was preached, made the editor doubtful whether 

he ſhoald print it as the Dean's vr not. But its being found among 
the 'fame papers; and the hand, although writ ſomewhat better, ha- 
ving a great ſimilitude to the Dean's, made him willing to lay it be · 
fore the public; that they might judge whether the ſtyle and man- 
ner alſe do not render it till more pr bable to be his. Dublin edition, 
=— 1 ſhall take-no: notice of this ſermon, as it is evidently not com- 
poſed by the Dean. Orrer 
R . 


ig 


—— 


to inquire of the Lord, concerning his maſter the 
King of Syria's recovery. For the man of God 
having told him that the king might recover from 
the diſorder he was then labouring under, began to 
ſet and faſten his countenance upon him of a ſud- 
den, and to break out into the moſt violent expreſ- 
ſions of ſorrow, and a deep concern for it: where- 
upon, when Hazael, full of ſhame and confuſion, 
2iked, ** Why weepeth my lord?” he anſwered, 
« Becauſe I know the evil that thou wilt do unto 
the children of Iſrael: Their ſtrong holds wilt 
thou ſet on fire, and their young men wilt thou 
« flaywith the ſword, and wilt daſh their children, 
„% and rip up their women with child,” Thus 
much did the man of God ſay and know of him, 

by a light darted into his mind from heaven. But 
Hazael, not knowing himſelf ſo well as the other 
did, was ſtartled and amazed at the relation, and 
would not believe it poſſible, that a manof his tem- 
per could ever run out into ſuch enormous inſtan- 
ces of cruelty and inhumanity: What,” ſays he, 
« is thy en a dog, that he ſhould do this great 
« thing?“ . 

And yet, for all this, it is highly probable, that 


he was then that very man he could not imagine 


himſelf to be: for we find him, on the very next 
day after his return, in a very treacherous and diſ- 
loyal manner, murdering his own maſter, and u- 
ſurping his kingdom; which was but a prologue to 
the ſad tragedy which he afterwards acted upon the 
people of Ifrael. . 

And now the caſe is but very little better with 
moſt men, than it was with Hazael. However it 
cometh to paſs, they are wonderfully unacquainted 


with their own temper and diſpoſition, and know 


very little of what paſſeth within them: for of ſo 
many proud, ambitious, revengeful, envying, and 
i- natured perſons that are in the world, where is 
chere one of them, who, although he hath all the 

5 | ſymptoms 
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ſymptoms of the vice appearing upon every occa- 
fion, can look with fuch an impartial eye upon 
himſelf, as to believe that the imputation thrown 
upon him is not altogether groundleſs and unfair? 
who, if he were told, by men of a diſcerning ſpi- 
rit and a ſtrong conjecture, of all the evil and ab- 
. Turd things which that falſe heart of his would at 
one time or other betray him into, would not be- 
Heve as little, and wonder as much, as Hazael did 
before him? Thus, for inſtance, tell an angry per- 
ſon, that he is weak and impotent, and of no con- 
fiſtency of mind; tell him, that ſuch or ſuch a lit- 
tle accident, which he may rhen deſpiſe, and think 
much below a paſſion, ſhall hereafter make him 
ſay and do ſeveral abſurd, indiſcreet, and miſbe- 
coming things : he may perhaps own, that he hath 
a ſpirit of reſentment within him, that will not let 
him be impoſed on ; but he fondly imagines, that 
he can lay a becoming reſtraint upon it when he 
pleaſes, although it is ever running away with him 
into ſome indecency or other, | 
Therefore, ro bring down the words of my text 
to our preſent occaſion, I ſhall endeavour, in a fur- 
ther proſecution of them, to evince the great ne- 
ceſſity of a nice and curious inſpection into the ſe- 
veral receſſes of the heart; that being the ſureſt 
and the ſhorteſt method that a wicked man can 
take to reform himſelf. For let us but ſtop the 
fountain, and the ſtreams will ſpend and waſte 
themſelves away in a very little time: but if we go 
about, like children, to raiſe a bank, and to ſtop 
the current, not taking notice all the while of the 
ſpring which continually feedeth it; when the next 
| flood of a temptation riſeth, and breaketh in upon 
it, then we ſhall find, that we have begun at the 
wrong end of our duty, and that we are very little 
more the better for it, than if we had ſat ftill, and 
made no advances at all. 
| But, 
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But, in order to a clearer explanation of the 
point, I ſhall ſpeak to theſe following particulars, 


"37 By endeavouring to prove, from particular 
inſtances, that man 1s generally the moſt ignorant 
creature in the world of himſelf, _ 

2, By inquiring into the grounds and reaſons of 
this ignorance, = | 

3. And laſtly, by oropaſing ſeveral advantages 
that do moſt aſſuredly attend a due improvement in 
the knowledge of ourſelves, 

I. Firſt then, To prove that man is generally the 
moſt ignorant creature in the world of himſelt : 

To purſue the heart of man through all the in- 
ſtances of life, in all its ſeveral windings and turn- 
ings, and under that infinite variety of ſhapes and 
_ appearances which it putteth on, would be a diffi- 

cult and almoſt impoflible undertaking : ſo that 1 
hall confine myſelf to ſuch as have a nearer refe- 
rence to the preſent occaſion, and do, upon a clo- 
ſer view, ſhew themſelves through the whole buſi- 
neſs of repentance. For we all know what it is to 
repent ; but whether he repenteth him truly of his 
ſins or not, who can know it? 

Now, the great duty of repentance is chiefly made 
up of theſe two parts; a. hearty ſorrow for the fol- 
lies and miſcarriages of the time paſt, and à full 
purpoſe and reſolution of amendment for the time 
to come. And now, to ſhew the falſeneſs of the 
heart in both theſe parts of repentance. , And, 

_ Firſt, As to a hearty ſorrow for the fins and miſ. 

riages of the time paſt: Is there a more uſual ching 
than for a man to impoſe upon himſelf, by putting 
on a grave and demure countenance, by caſting a 
ſevere look into his paſt conduct, and making ſome 
few pious and devout reflections upon it, and then 
to believe that he hath repented 1 to anexcellent pur- 


oy without ever keting, it ſtep forth into practice, 
Vol, II. E and 
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and ſhew itſelf in a holy converſation? Nay, ſome 
perſons do carry the deeeit a little higher; who, if 
they can but bring themſelves to weep for their 
tins, are then full of an ill- grounded confidence 
and ſecurity ; never conſidering, that all this may 
prove to be no more than the very garb and out- 
ward dreſs of a contrite heart, which another 
heart, as hard as the nether millſtone, may as well 
put on, For tears and ſighs, however in ſome 
perſons they may be decent and commendable ex- 
preflions of a godly ſorrow, are neither neceſſary, 
nor infallible ſigns of a true and unfeigned repent- 
ance: not -meceffary, © becauſe ſometimes, and in 
ſome perſons, the inward grief and anguiſh of the 
mind may be too big to be expreſſed by fo little a 
thing as a tear; and then it turneth its edge in- 


wards upon the mind; and, like thoſe wounds of 


the body which bleed inwardly, it generally proves 
the moſt fatal and dangerous to the whole body of 
'fin: not infallible, becauſe a very ſmall portion of 
forrow may make ſome tender diſpoſitions melt, and 


break out into tears; or a man niay pearhaps weep | 


at parting with his fins, as he would to bid the laft 
Farewell to an old friend, that he was ſure never to 
fee again. | | 


* 


But there is ſtill a more pleaſant cheat in this af- 


fair, that when we find a deadneſs, and a ſtrange 
kind of unaptneſs and indiſpoſition to all impret- 
"Hons of religion, and that we cannot be as truly 
ſorry for our ſins as we ſhould be, we then pre- 
tend to be ſorry that we are not more ſorry for 
them; which is not lefs abfurd and irrational, than 
that a man ſhould pretend to be very angry at a 
. becauſe he did not know how to be angry 
+ at all. . A n | ; 
Blut after all, what is wanting in this part of re- 
pentance, we expect to make it up in the next; and 
to that purpoſe we put on a reſolution of amend- 
ment, which we take to be as firm as a houſe built 
| upon 


Ly 
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upon a rock; ſo that let the floods ariſe, and the 


winds blow, and the ſtreams beat vehemently upon 
it, nothing ſhall ſhake- it into ruin and diſorder, 
We doubt not, upon the ſtrength of this reſolve, 
to ſtand faſt and unmoved amidſt the ſtorm of a 
temptation; and do firmly believe, at the time we 
make it, that nothing in the world will ever be able 


to make us commit thoſe ſins over again, which we 


have ſo- firmly reſolved. againſt. e 2636318 
Thus many a time have we come to the ſacra- 


ment of the Lord's ſupper, with a full purpoſe of 


amendment, and with as full a perſuaſion of put- 
ting that ſame purpoſe into practice; and yet have 
we not all as often broke that good purpoſe, and 
falfified that ſame perſuaſion, by ſtarting aſide, like 
a broken bow, into thoſe very fins which we then 
ſo ſolemnly and ſo confidently declared againſt ? 
; Whereas, had but any other perſon entered with 


us into a vow. ſe:folemn, that he had taken the 


holy ſacrament upon it, I.believe had be but once 
deceived us by breaking in upon the vow, we ſhould 


hardly ever after be prevailed upon to truſt that 


man again, although. we ſtill continue to truſt our 
own hearts, . againſt reaſon and. againſt experience. 
Ibis indeed is a dangerous deceit enough; and 
will of courſe betray all thoſe well-meaning perſons 
into ſin and folly, who are apt to take religion for 
a much eaſier thing than it is. But this is not the 


only miſtake we are apt to run into: we do not on- 


ly think' ſometimes that we can do more than we 
can do, but ſometimes that we are incapable of do- 
ing leſs: An error of another kind indeed, but 


not leſs dangerous; ariſing from a diffidence and 


falſe humility : for how much a wicked man can 

do in the buſineſs: of religion, if he would do his 

beſt, is very often more than he can tell, g 

Thus nothing is more common, than to ſee a 

wicked man running headlong into ſin and folly, a+ 

gainſt his reaſon, n and againſt 
n 


his 
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his God. Ten bim, that what he is going to do will 
be an infinite diſparagement to his Zoos Ara cha 
which at another time he ſerteth no ſmall value 
upon; tell him, that it wilt blacken his reputation, 
which he had rather die for than loſe ; tell him, 
that the pleafure of the ſin is ſhotr and tranſient, 
and leaveth a vexatious kind of ſting behind it, 
which will very hardly be drawn forth; tell him, 
that this is one wa thoſe things for which God will 
moſt ſurely bring him to judgment, which he pre- 
tendeth to believe with a full aſſurance and perfua- 
fioh: And yet, for all this, he ſhutteth his eyes 
againſt all conviction, and ruſheth | into the ſin, like 
a horſe into the battle; as if he had nothing lefr 
to do, but, like a filly child, to'wink hard, and to 
think to efcape' a certain and an infinite miſchief, 
only by endeavouring not to fee it. 1 
And no to ſhew that the heart hath över in a 
falſe report of the temptation, we may learn from 
this, that the ſame weak man would reſiſt and ma- 
ſter the ſame powerful temptation, upon conſidera- 
tions of infinitely leſs value than thoſe which reli- 
gion offereth, nay; ſuch vile conſiderations, that the 
grace of God cannot, without blaſphemy, be ** 
poſed to add any manner of force and efficacy to 
them. Thus, for inſtance, it would be an hard 
matter to dreſs up a ſin in ſuch ſoft and tempting 
circumſtances, that a truly covetous man would not 
reſiſt for a conſiderable ſum of money; when nei- 
ther the hopes of heaven nor the fears of hell 
could make an impreſſion upon him before. But 
can any thing be à ſurer indication of the decitful- 
neſs of the heart, than thus to ſhew more courage, 
reſolution, and activity, in an ill cauſe, than it doth 
in a good one? and to exert itſelf to better pur- 
poſe, when it is to ſerve its-own pride, or luſt, or 
revenge, or any other paſſion, than when it is to 
ſerve God upon the motives of the goſpel, and up- 
on all the naar that have ever becn made 25 
© 
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of to bring men over to religion and a good lite'? 
And thus having ſhewn that a man is wondertully 
apt to deceive and impoſe upon himſelf, in paſſing 
through the ſeveral ſtages. of that great duty, 
repentance, I proceed now, in the | 


II. Second place, to inquire. into the grounds and 
reaſons of this ignorance, and to ſhew whence it 
cometh to paſs, that a man, the only creature in the 
world that can reflect and look into himſelf, ſhould” 
know ſo litle of what paſſeth within him, and be ſo 
very much unacquainted even with the ſtanding 
diſpoſitions and complexion. of his own heart. 
The prime reaſon of it is, becauſe we ſo very ſel- 
dom converſe with ourſelves, and take ſo little no- 
tice of what paſſeth within us. For a man can no 
more know his own heart than he can know his 
oven face, any other way than by reflection: He 
may as well tell over every feature of che ſmaller 
portions of his face without the help of a looking- 
glaſs, as he can tell all the inward bents and ten- 
dencies of the ſoul, thoſe ſtanding features 
and lineaments of the inward man, and know all. 
the various changes that this is liable to, from 
cuſtom, from paſſion, and from opinion, without 
a very frequent uſe of looking within himſelf. 
For our paſſion and inclinations are not always 
upon the wing, and always moving towards: their 
reſpective objects; but retire now and then into the 
more dark and hidden receſſes of the heart, where 
they lie concealed for a while, until a freth-occa- 
fion calls them forth again; ſo that not every 
tranſient, oblique glance upon the mind, can bring 
a man into a through knowlege of all its ſtrengths 
and weakneſſes; far a man may ſometimes turn the 
eye of the mind inward upon itſelf, as he may be- 
Hold his natural face in a glaſs, and go away, and 
ſtraight forget what manner of man he was. But 
a man muſt rather fit down, and unravel every 
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n in the ordinary buſineſs of life, and ſo much 


action of the paſt day into all its circumſtances and 
particularities, and obſerve how every little thing 
moved and affected him, and what manner of im- 
preffion it made upon his heart: This done with 
that frequency and carefulneſs which the im __ 

tance of the duty doth require, would in a ſhort 
time bring him into a near and intimate acquaint- 


ance with himſelf; 


But when men, iriftend of this, do paſs away 
months and years in a perfect ſlumber of the mind 
without once awaking it, it is no wonder they 
ſhould be ſo very ignorant of themſelves, and know 


very little more of what paſſeth within them than 


the very beaſts which periſſi. But here it may not 
be ani to inquire into the reaſons why moſt men 
have fo little converſation with themſelves. 

And, '1f, Becauſe this reflection is a work and 
Ubour of the mind, and eannot be performed with- 
out ſome pain and difficulty. For, before a man 
can reflect upon himſelf, and look into his heart 
with a ſteady eye, he muſt contract his ſight, and 
collect all his 10 attered and roving thoughts into 
ſome order and compaſs, that he may be able to 
take a clear and diſtinct view of them ; he muſt 
retire from the world for a while, and be unatten- 
tive to all impreſſions of fenſe; And how hard 
and painful a thing muſt it needs be to a man of 


paſſion and infirmity, amidſt ſuch a crowd of ob- 
jects that are continually ftriking upon the ſenſe, 


and ſoliciting the affections, not to be moved and 
interrupted by one or other of them 1 But, 
. 2d, Another reaſon why we ſo feldom converſe 
with 52. is, becauſe the buſineſs of the world 


taketh up all our time, and leaveth us no portion 


of it to ſpend upon this great work and labour of 
the mind. Thus twelve or fourteen years paſs a- 
way before we can well diſcern good from evil; 

and of the reſt ſo much goeth away in ſleep, ſo 


in 
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in the proper buſineſs. of our callings; that we have 
none to lay out upon the more ſerious and religious 
employments. Every man's life is an imperfect ſort 
of a circle, which he. repeateth and runneth over 
every day; he hath a ſet of thoughts, deſires, and 
inclinations, which return upon him in their pro- 
per time and order, and will very hardly be laid a- 
ſide to make room for any thing new and uncom- 
mon: So that call upon him when you pleaſe, to 
ſet about the ſtudy of his own heart, and you are 
ſure to find him pre-engaged ; either he hath ſome 
buſineſs to do, or ſome diverſion to take, ſome ac- 
quaintance that he muſt viſit, or ſome company 
that he muſt entertain, or ſome croſs accident hath 
put him out of humour, and unfitted him for ſuch 
a grave employment. And thus it comes to paſs, 
that a man can never. find leiſure to look into him- 
ſelf, becauſe he doth not ſet apart ſome portion of 
the day for that very purpoſe, but fooliſhly defer- 
reth it from one day to another, until his glaſs is 
almoſt run out, and he is called upon to give a mj- 
ſerable account of himſelf in the other world. 
But, | g 
Zaly, Another reaſon why a man doth not more 
frequently converſe with himſelf, is, becauſe ſuch 
a converſation with his own heart may diſcover 
ſome vice or ſome infirmity lurking within, him, 
which he 1s very unwilling to believe himſelf guilty 
of, For can there be a more ungrateful thing to a 
man, than to find, that, upon anearer view, he is 
not that perſon he took himſelf to be? that he hath 
neither the courage, nor the honeſty, nor the pie- 
ty, nor the humility, that he dreamed he had? 
that a very little pain, for inſtance, putteth him out 
of patience, and as little pleaſure ſofteneth and 
diſarmeth him into eaſe and wantonneſs? that 
he hath been at more pains, and labour, and 
coſt, to be revenged of an enemy, than to oblige 


the 
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the beſt friend he hath in the world ? that he can- 


not bring himſelf to ſay his prayers without a great 


deal of reluctancy; and when he doth ſay them, 
the ſpirit and fervour of devotion evaporate in a 
very thort time, and he ean ſcarcely hold out a 
prayer of ten lines, without a number of idle and 
impertinent, if not vain and wicked thoughts com- 
ing into his head? Theſe are very unwelcome diſ- 
coveries tliat a man may make of himſelf; ſo chat 
it is no wonder that every one who is already fluſh-- 
ed with à good opinion of himſelf, ſhould rather 
ſtudy how to run away from it, than how to con- 


verſe with his own heart. | | | 
But further, if a man were both able and wil- 


ling to retire into his own heart, and to ſet apart 
fome portion of the day for that very purpoſe; yet 
He is ſtill diſabled from paſſing a fair and impartial 


judgment upon himſelf, by ſeveral difficulties, a- 
riſing partly from prejudice and prepoſſeſſion, 
partly trom the lower appetites and inclinations, 


r | 


I/, That the buſineſs of prepoſſeſſion may lead 
and betray a man into a falſe judgment of his own 


heart, For we may obſerve, that the firſt opinion 


we take up of any thing, or of any perſon, doth 
generally ſtick cloſe to us; the nature of the mind 


being ſuch, that it cannot but defire, and conſe- _ 


quently endeavour. to have ſome certain prin- 


ciples to go upon, ſomething fixed and immove- 
able, whereon it may reſt and ſupport itſelf. 
And hence it cometh to paſs, that ſome perſons 


are with ſo much difficulty brought to think well of 
a man tfiey have once entertained an ill opinion of; 


and, perhaps, that too for a very abſurd and un- 
warrantable reaſon. But how much more difficult 


then muſt it be, for a man who taketh up a fond 
opinion of his own heart, long before he hath ei- 


ther years or ſenſe enough to underſtand it, either 


to be perſuaded out of it by himſelf, whom he 
| | loveth 
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loveth ſo well; or, by another, whoſe intereſt or 
diverſion it may be to make him aſhamed of him- 
ſelf? Then, 8 | | | 

2dly, As to the difficulties ariſing from the in- 
ferior appetites and inclinations, let any man look 
into his own heart, and obſerve in how different 
a light, and under what different complexions, amy + 
two ſins, of equal turpitude and malignity, do ap- 
pear to him, if he hath but a ſtrong inelination to 
the one, and none at all to the other. That which 
he hath an inclination to, is always dreſſed up in 
all the falſe beauty that a fond and buſy imagina- 
tion can give it; the other appeareth naked and 
deformed, and in all the true cirumſtances of folly 
and diſhonour. Thus, ſtealing is a vice that 
few gentlemen are inclined to; and they juſtly 
think it below the dignity of a man, to ſtoop to ſo 
baſe and low a fin : But no principle of honour, 
no workings of the mind and - conſcience, not the 
{till voice of merey, not the dreadful call of judg- 
ment, nor any conſiderations whatever, can put a 
ſtop to that violence and oppreſſion, that pride and 
ambition, that revelling and. wantonneſs, which 
we every day we meet with in the world. Nay, it 
is eaſy to obſerve very different thoughts in a man, 
of the ſin that he is moſt fond of, according to the 
different ebbs and flows of his inclination to it. 
For as ſoon as the appetite is alarmed, and ſeizeth 
upon the heart, a little cloud gathereth about the 
head, and ſpreadeth a kind of darkneſs over the 
face of the ſoul, whereby it is hindered from 
taking a clear and diſtinct view of things: But no 
ſooner is the appetite tired and ſatiated, but the 
ſame cloud paſſeth away like a ſhadow, and a new 
light ſpringing up in the mind of a ſudden, the 
man ſeeth much more, both of the. folly and of 
the danger of the ſin, than he did before. 

And thus having done with the ſeveral reaſons, 
why man, the only creature in the world that _ 

| relle 
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reflect and look into himſelf, is ſo very ignorant of 
what paſſeth within him, and ſo much unacquaint- 
ed with the ſtanding diſpoſitions and complexions 
of his own heart: I proceed now, in the 


III. Third and laſt place, to lay down ſeveral . 
advantages; that do maſt afſuredly attend a due im- 
provement in the knowledge of ourſelbes. And, 

1. One great advantage is; that it tendeth very 
much to mortify and humble a man into a modeſt 
and low opinion of himſelf. For let a man take a 
nice and curious inſpection into all the ſeveral re- 
gions of the heart, and obſerve every thing irregu- 
lar and amiſs within him; for inſtance, how nar- 
row and ſhort - ſighted a thing is the underſtanding !. 
upon how little reafon do we take up an opinion, 
and upon how much leſs ſometimes do we lay it 
down again how weak and" falſe ground do we 
often walk upon, with the biggeſt confidence and 
aſſurance; and how tremulous and doubtful we 
are very often, where no doubt is to be made! 
again, how wild and impertinent, how buſy and 
incoherent a thing is the imagination, even in the 
beſt and wiſeſt men; inſomuch that every man 
may be ſaid to be mad, but every man doth not 
ſhew'it !* Then, as to the paſſions, how noiſy, how 
turbulent, and how tumultuous are they! how eaſily 
are they ſtirred and Tet a-going; how eager and hot 
in the purſuit, and what ſtrange diſorder and con- 
fuſion do theythrow a man-iato, ſo that he can nei - 
then think, nor ſpeak, nor aët, as-he ſhould do, 
while he is under the dominion of any of them. 
Thus, let every man look with a ſevere and im- 
partial eye into all che diſtinct regions of the heart ; 
and, no doubt, ſeveral deformities and irregulari- 
ties that he never thought of, will open and diſ- 

cloſe themſelves upon ſo near a view; and rather 

make the man aſhamed of himſelf, than proud. x 
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2. A due improvement in the knowlege of our- 
ſelves, doth certainly ſecure us from the ſly and in- 
' finuating aſſaults of flattery. There is not in the 
world a baſer, and more hateful thing, than flattery 

It proceedeth from ſo much falſeneſs and inſincerity 
in the man that giveth it, and often diſcovereth fo 
much weakneſs and folly in the man that takerh it, 
that it is hard to tell which of the two is moſt to be 
blamed. Every man of common ſenſe can demon- 
ſtrate in ſpeculation and .may be fully convinced, 
that all the praiſes and commendations of the whole 
- world can add no mare.to the real and intrinſic va- 
lue of a man, than they can add to his ſtature. 
And yet, for all this, men of the beſt ſenſe and 
piety when they come down to the practice, cannot 
forbear thinking much better of themſelves, when 
they have the good fortune to be ſpoken well of by 

other perſons. | 
But the.meaning of this abſurd proceeding ſeem- 
eth to be Bo other than this; There are few men 
that have ſo intimate an acquaintance with their 
oven hearts, as to know their own real worth, and 
:how to ſet a juſt rate upon themſelves ; and there- 
fore they do not know, but that he who praiſes them 
moſt, may be moſt in the right of it. For, no doubt 

if a man were ignorant of the true value of a thing 
he loved as well as himſelf, he would meaſure the 

worth of it according to the eſteem of him who bid- 
deth moſt for it, rather than of him that biddeth leſs. 

Therefore the moſt infalliable way to diſintangle 
a man from the ſnares of flattery, is, to conſult and 
ſtudy his own heart; for whoever does that well, 
will hardly be ſo abſurd, as to take another man's 
word, before his own ſenſe and experience. 

3. Another advantage from this kind of ſtudy, 
is this, that it teacheth a man how to behave him- 
{elf patiently,” when he has the ill fortune to be cen- 

ſured and abuſed by other people. For a man who 
is thoroughly acquainted with his own heart, doth 
already 
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already know much more evil of himſelf than any | 


body elſe can tell him; and when any one ſpeak- 


eth ill of him; he rather thanketh God, that he 

can ſay no worſe, For could his enemy but look 
into the dark and hidden receſſes of the heart, 
he conſidereth what a number of impure thoughts 
he might there ſee brooding and hovering like a 


dark cloud upon the face of the ſoul; that there 


he might take a proſpect of the fancy, and view it 
acting over the ſeveral ſcenes of pride, of ambition, 
of envy, of luſt, and revenge; that there he might 
tell how often a vitious inclination hath been re- 
_ ſtrained, for no other reaſon, but juſt to fave the 
man's credit or intereſt in the world; and how many 
-unbecoming ingredients have entered into the com- 
poſition of his beſt actions. And now, what man 


in the whole world would be able to bear ſo ſevere 
a teſt, to have every thought and inward motion of 


the heart laid open and expoſed to the view of his 


enemies? But, 


4. and /aſtly, Another advantage of this kind is, 


that it maketh men leſs ſevere upon other people's 
\ faults, and leſs buſy and induſtrious in ſpreading 
them. For a. man employed at home, inſpecting 
'1ato his own failings, hath not leiſure enough to 
take notice of every little ſpot and blemiſh that 


lieth ſcattered upon others: or, if he cannot eſcape 


the fight of them, he always paſſes the moſt caty 


and favourable conſtruction upon them. Thus, 


for inſtance, does the ill he knoweth of a man pro- 
ceed from an unhappy temper and conſtitu- 
tion of body? He then conſidereth with himſelf, 
how hard a thing it is, not to be borne down with 
the current of the blood and ſpirits; and accord- 
ingly layeth ſome part of the blame upon the weak- 
neſs of human nature; for he hath felt the force 
and rapidity of it within his own breaſt ; though, 
perhaps, in another inſtance, he remembereth 


how eit rageth and ſwelleth by oppoſition ; and j 


though 
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though it may be reſtrained, or diverted for  & 
while, yet it can hardly ever be totally ſubdued. 
Or, hath the man ſinned out of cuſtom ? he 
then, from his own experience, traceth a habit 
into the very firſt riſe and imperfect beginnings of 
it; and can tell, by how flow and infenfible 
advances it creepeth upon the heart; how it 
worketh itſelf by degrees into the very frame and 
i texture of it, and fo paſſeth into a ſecond nature 
3 and conſequently he hath a juſt ſenſe of the great 
difficulty for him to learn to do good, who hath 
been long accuſtomed to do evil. 
Or, laftly, hath a falſe opinion betrayed him 
N into a fin? he then calleth to mind what wrong 
: apprehenſions he hath had of ſome things himſelf ; 
\ E how many opinions that he once made no doubt 
« - of, he hath, upon a ſtricter examination, found 
to be doubtful and uncertain ; how many more to 
be unreaſonable and abſurd, He knoweth further, 
that there are a great many more opinions that he 
hath never yet examined into at all, and which, 
however, he ſtill believeth, for no other reaſon, 
but becauſe he hath believed them ſo long already 
without a reaſon, Thus, upon every occaſion, a 
man intimately acquainted with himſelf, conſulteth 
his own heart, and maketh every man's caſe to be 
his own, (and ſo puts the moſt favourable inter- 
pretation upon it) Let every man therefore look 
into his own heart, before he beginneth to abuſe 
the reputation of another, and then he will hardly 
be fo abſurd, as to throw a dart that will ſo cer- 
tainly rebound, and wound himſelf, And thus, 
through the whole courſe of his converſation, let 
him keep an eye upon that one great and compre- 
henſive rule of Chriſtian duty, on which hangeth 
not only the law and the prophets, but the ve 
life aud ſpirit of the goſpel too: Whatſeever ye 


would that men fhould do unto you, do ye even fo 
Vo“. U. c T unto 
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unto them. Which rule that we may all duly ob- 
ſerve, by throwing aſide all ſcandal and detraction, 
all ſpite and rancour, all rudeneſs and contempt, all 
rage and violence, and whatever tendeth to make 
converſation and commerce either - uneaſy or 
troubleſome, may the God of peace grant, for Je- 
ſus Chriſt's fake, c. | 

Conſider what has been ſaid, and the 1 give 
you a right underſtanding in all things. To whom, 
with the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, be all honour, 
and ah now and for ever. | 
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'3 A PROPOSAL humbly offered to the Pa x- 
} * LIAMENT, for the more effectual prevent- 
ing the further growth of Por ERV. 


With the deſcription and uſe of the EcclES1I4A8 71 


Fr Very proper for. all families. 4 


Inſani ſanus nomen ferat, æquus iniqui, 
Ultra quam ſatis al, virtutem i petat lig, 
FF 


TT Aving,. with great ſorrow of heart, obſerv- 
ed the increaſe of Popery among us of late 
years, and how ineffectual the penal laws and 
ſtatutes of this realm have been, for near forty 
years laſt paſt, towards reclaiming that blind and 
deluded people from their errors, notwithſtanding 
the good intentions of the legiſlators, and the prous 
amd unwearied labours of the many learned divines 
of the eſtabliſhed. church, who have preached to 
them without ceaſing, although hitherto without 
/ ˙ͤ˙õ rele EFT. eek} ET. 
-. Having alſo remarked, in his Grace's ſpeech to 
both houſes of parliament, moſt kind offers of his 
Grace's good offices, towards obtaining fuch fur- 
ther laws as ſhall be thought neceſſary towards 
bringing. home the ſaid wandering ſheep into the 
fold of the church ; as alſo a good diſpoſition in 
the parliament to-join in the /audable work, towards 
which every good Proteſtant ought to contribute 
xv F 2 at 


| 
| 
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at leaſt his advice: I think it a proper time to lay 
before the public a ſcheme which was writ ſome 
years ſince, and laid by to be ready on a fit occa- 
cation, | 61 | 
That whereas the ſeveral penal laws and ſtatutes, 
now in being againſt Papiſts, have been. found in- 
eflectual, and rather tend to confirm than reclaim. 
men from their errors, as, calling a man coward,. 
is a ready way to make him fight; it is humbly 
propoſed, 12452 7 X44 FTE 06 1142 . 9111 188 
I. That the ſaid penal laws and ſtatutes againſt 
Papiſts, except the law of Gavellind, and that which 
diſqualifies them for places, be repealed, abrogated, 
annulled, deſtroyed, and obliterated, to all intents. 
and purpoſes. | | 
II. That, in room of the ſaid penal laws and 
ſtatutes, all eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction be taken from 
out of the hands of the clergy of the eſtabliſhed 
church, and the ſame be veſted in the ſeveral Po- 
pith archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, and archdeacons; 
nevertheleſs ſo as ſuch juriſdiction be exereiſed ov 
perſons of the Popith religion only. 8 


III. That a Popiſh prieſt ſhall be fettled by law in 
each and every pariſh in Ireland, 8 
VV. That the ſaid Popith prieſt ſhall, on taking 
the oath of allegiance to his Majeſty, be intitled to. 
a tenth part or tithe of all things tithable in Ire- 
land, belonging to the Papiſts within their reſpec · 
tive-pariſhes ; yet ſo as ſuch grant of tithes to ſuch 
Popiſni prieſts, ſhall not be conſtrued, in law or e- 
guity, to hinder the Proteſtant clergyman of ſuch. 
dariſn from receiving and collecting his tithes, in 
lite manner as he does at preſent, 

V. That, in caſe of detention or fubtraction of 
tithes by any Papiſt, the pariſh-prieſt do have His 
remedy at law, in any of his Majeſty's courts, in 
the ſame manner as now praiſed by the clergy of the 
eftabliſhed church; together with all other eccleſiaſ- 
tical dues, And, for their further diſcovery,, to 

Ver. 
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vex their people at law, it might not be amiſs to 
: oblige the Solicitor-General, or ſome other able 
5 King's counſel, to give his advice or affiftance to 
do ſuch prieſts gratis, for which he might receive 
: a ſalary out of the barrack-fund, military contingen- 
cies, or cancordatum; having obſerved the exceed- 
ings there better” paid than of the army, or any 
other branch of the eſtabliſhment; and I would 
have no delay in payment in a matter of this im- 
portance. | TT : 
VI. That the archbiſhops and biſhops have power 
to viſit the inferior clergy, and to extort proxies 
exhibits, and all other perquiſites uſual in Popr/b 
and Proteſtant countries, ,- 3 
VII. That the convocation having been found, 
by long experience, to be hurtful to true religton, 
be for ever hereafter aboliſhed: among. Proteſt- - 
ants, „ | X 4 9 
VIII. That, in the room thereof, the Popiſts 
archbiſhops, biſhops, pricſts, deans, archdeacons, 
and proctors, have liberty to aſſemble themſelves 
in convocation, and be impowered to make ſuch 
canons as they ſhall think proper for the govern- 
ment of the Papiſts in Ireland. | | 


* 


" 
i 


IX, And, that the ſecular arm being neceſſary to 
inforce obedience to eccleſiaſtical cenſure, the ſhe- 
riffs, conitables, and other officers, be command- 
ed to execute the decrees and ſentences of the ſaid 
Popiſh convocation, with ſecrecy and diſpatch ; or, 
in lieu thereof, they may be at liberty to erect an in- 
quiſition with proper officers of their own, 


4 8 
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X That, as Papiſts declare themſelves converts 
to the eſtabliſhed: church, all ſpiritual power oyer 
them ſhall ceaſe, _ . . 

XI. That as ſoon as any whole pariſh ſhall re- 
nounce che popiſh religion, the Prieſt of ſuch pa- 
riſh ſhall, for his good ſervices, have a penſion of 
200 1, per annum ſettled on him for life, and that 
he be, from ſuch time, exempt from preaching and 


F 3 pray- 
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praying, and other duties of his function, in like 
manner as Proteſtant divines, with equal incomes, 
are at preſent, | 

XII. That each biſhop, ſo ſoon as his dioceſe 
ſhall become Proteſtants, be called My Lord, and 
have a penſion of two thouſand pounds per annum 
during life, " . | 5 
E XII That when a whole province ſhall be re- 
claimed, the archbiſhop ſhall be called His Grace, 
and have a penſion of three thouſand pounds per 
annum, during life, and be admitted a member of 
his Majeſty's maſt honourable privy council. 

The good conſequences of this ſcheme (which 
will execute itſelf without murmurings againſt the 
e. are very viſible. I ſhall mention a 
ew of the moſt obvious. | 
I. The giving the prieſt a right to the tithe would 

premier law ſuits and wrangles; his Reverence, 
being intitled to a certain income at all events, would 
conſider himſelf as a legal incumbent, and behave 
accordingly, and apply himſelf more to fleecing than 
feeding his flock, His neceſſary attendance on the 
conrts of juſtice would leave his people without a /p:- 
ritual guide; by which means proteſtant curates, who 
have no ſuits about tithes, would be furniſhed with 
proper opportunities for makmg converts, which 
is very. much wanted. PET. 

II. The erecting a ſpiritual juriſdiction amongſt 
them, would, in all probability, drive as many out 
bf that communion, as a due execution of ſuch 
juriſdiction hath hitherto drove from amongſt our- 

ves. 8 8 . 
III. An #19uifition would ſtill be a further im- 
-provement, and moſt certainly would expedite the 
converſion of Papiſts. os | | 
I know it may be objected to this ſcheme, and 
with ſome ſhew of reaſon, That, ſhould the Popiſh 
princes abroad purſue the ſame methods, with re- 
gard to their Proteſtant ſuhjects, the Proteſtant 0 
FED WM tere 
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tereſt in Europe would thereby be conſiderably 
weakned. But, as we have no reaſon to fuſpect. 
Popiſh counſels will ever produce ſo much modera-- 
tion, I think the objection ought to have but little 
weight, | 

A due execution of this ſcheme will ſoon pro- 
duce many converts from Popery: nevertheleſs, to 
the end it may be known when they {hall be of the 
true church, J have ordered a large parcel of eccle- 
fiaſtical or church thermemeters to be made, one of 
which is to be hung up in each pariſh church; the 
deſcription and uſe of which take as follows, in the 
words of the ingenious Iſaac Bickerſtaff, Efq; 


HE church-thermometer, which I am now to 
1 treat of, is ſuppoſed to have been invented in 
the reign of Henry VIII. about the time when that 
religious prince put ſome to death for owning the 
Pope's fupremacy, and others for denying tranſub- 
ſtantiation. I do not find, however, any great uſe 
made of this inſtrument, till it fell into the hand 
of a learned and vigilant prieſt or miniſter, (for he 
frequently wrote himſelf both the one and the o- 
ther), who was ſome time vicar of Bray. This 
gentleman lived in his vicarage to a good old age; 
and, after having ſeen ſeveral ſucceſſions of his 
neighbouring clergy, either burnt or baniſhed, de- 
parted this life with the fatisfaction of having ne- 
ver deferted his flock, and died vicar of Bray. 
As this glaſs was firſt deſigned to calculate the dif- 
ferent degrees of heat in religion, as it raged in 
Popery, or as it cooled and grew temperate in the 
reformation, it was marked at feveral diſtances, 
after the manner our ordinary thermometer is to 
this day, viz, Extreme hot, Sultry het, Very hot, 
Hot, Warm, Temperate, Cold, Fuſt freezing, Froſt, 
Hard froft, Great fret, Extreme cold. | 

It is well known, that Torricellius, the inventor 
of the common weather-glaſs, made the experi- 


ment 
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ment of a long tube which held 8 feet of 
water; and that a more modern virtuoſo finding ſuch 
a machine altogether unwieldy and uſeleſs, and con- 
ſidering that thir ty- two inches of quickſilver weigh. 
ed as much as ſo many foot of water in a tube of 
the ſame circumference, invented that fizable in- 
ſtrument which is now in uſe. After this manner, 
that I might adapt the thermometer I am now 
ſpeaking of to che preſent conſtitution. of our 
church, as divided into High and Low, I have made 
ſome neceſſary variations, both in the tube, and the 
fluid it contains. In the firſt place, I ordered a 
tube to be caſt in a planetary hour, and took care 
to ſeal it hermetically, when the ſun was in con- 
junction with Saturn. I then took the proper pre- 
cautions about the fluid, which is a compound of 
two different liquors ; one of them a ſpirit drawn 
out of a ſtrong heady. wine; the other a particular 
ſort of rock-water, older than. ice, and clearer 
than cryſtal. The ſpirit is of a red, fiery colour ; 
and ſo very apt to ferment, that, . it be min- 
gled with a proportion of che water, or pent up 
very cloſe, it will burſt che veſſel that holds it, and 
fly up in fume and ſmoke. The water, on the 
contrary, is of ſuch a ſubtle, piercing cold, that 
unleſs it be mingled with a proportion of the ſpi- 
rits, it will ſink almoſt through every thing it is put 
into; and ſeems to be of the ſame nature as the 


water mentioned by Quintus Curtius, which, ſays 


the hiſtorian, could be contained in nothing but 
the hoof, or (as the Oxford manuſcript has it) the 
ſcull of an aſs. The thermometer is marked ac- 
cording to the following figure, which I ſet down 
at length, not only to give my reader a clear idea 


* it, but alſo to Bll N my Paper. 


* 
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” TJenorance. 
Per ſecution. 

Wrath. 

Zeal... | 

\EHURCH.. 

Moderation. 

> LEukewarmneſs.. 
Infidelity... 


lenorance.. 


The reader will obſerve, that the Church is: 
placed in the middle point of the glaſs, between 
Zeal and: Moderution, the ſituation in which ſhe- 
always flouriſhes, and in which every good Eng- 
liſhman. wiſhes her, who is a friend to the con- 
ſtitution of his 8 However, when it mounts- 
to: Zeal, it is not amiſs; and when it finks to Aſo- 
deration, it is ſtill in admirable temper. The worſt: 
of it is, that when once it begins to riſe, it has ſtill 
an inclination to aſcend; inſomuchi that ic is apt te- 
climb from Zeal to Wrath, and from Wrath to Per- 
ſecution, which often ends in Ignorance, and very 
often proceeds from it. In the fame manner, it: 
frequently takes its progreſs. through the lower 
half of the glaſs; and, when it has a tendency to- 
fall, will gradually deſcend from Moderation to 
Luhewa mneſs, and from Lukewarmneſs to Infidelity, 
which very often terminates in /gnorance, and al- 
ways proceeds from it. | 

t is a common obſervation, that the ordinary 
thermometer will be affected by the breathing of: 
people who are in. the room where. it ſtands; and 
indeed it is almoſt incredible to conceive, how the: 
glaſs F am now deſcribing will fall by the breath of 
the multitude crying Popery ; or, on the contrary,, 
how it will rife when the ſame multitude (as it: 
ſometimes happens) cry out in the ſame: breath, 
The church is in danger, +] 

As ſoon as I had finiſhed this my glaſs, and ad- 

| juſted 


| 
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juſted it to the above-mentioned: ſcale of religion, 
that I might make proper experiments: with it, 1 
carried it under my cloak to ſeveral: coffechouſes, 


and other places of reſort, about this great city, 


At St. James's coffechouſe the hquor ſtood at H- 
deration; but at Will's, to my extreme ſurpriſe, it 
ſubſided to the very loweſt mark of the glaſs. At 
the Grecian it mounted but juſt one point higher; 
at the Rainbow it {till aſcended two degrees; Child's 
fetched it up to Zeal, and other ers 1 25 
houſes to Wrath, 
It fell in the lower half of the glaſs, as 1 went 
further into the city, till at length it ſettled at Mo- 
deration, where it continued all the time 1 ſtaid a- 
bout the Change, as alſo whilſt I paſſed by the 
Bank. And here I cannot but take notice, that, 
through the whole courſe of my remarks, I never 
obſerved my glaſs to rule: at the lame Ws that che 
ſtocks did. 

To complete the e 1 prevailed upon 2. 
friend of mine, who works under me in the occult 


ſciences, to make a progreſs with my glaſs through 
the whole iſland of Great Britain; and after his 


return, to preſent me with a regiſter of his obſer- 


- vations. I gueſſed beforehand at the temper of ſe- 
veral places he paſſed through, by the characters 


they have had, time out of mind. Thus, that fa- 
cetious divine, Dr. Fuller, ſpeaking of the town 
of Banbury, near a hundred years ago, tell us, it 
was a place famous for cakes and zeal; which 1 


find by my glaſs is true to this day, as to che latter 


part of his deſcription; though I muſt confeſs, it 
is not in the ſame reputation for cakes that it was 


in the time of that learned author; and thus of 


other places. In ſhort, I have now by me, digeſt- 


ed in an alphabetical order, all the counties, cor- 


porations, and boroughs in Great Britain, with 


their reſpective tempers, as they ſtand related in 
"ny thermometer, - But this I bat keep to myelf, Þ} 
becauſe 9 
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becauſe I would by no means do any thing that may 
ſeem to influence any enſuing election. 

The point of doctrine which I would propagate 
by this my invention, is the ſame which was long 
ago advanced by that able teacher Horace, out of 
whom I have taken my text for this diſcourſe. We 
ſhould be careful not to overſhoot ourſelves, in the 
purſuits even of virtue. Whether Zeal or Mode- 
deration be the point we aim at, let us keep fire out 
of the one, and froſt out of the other. But, alas! 

. the world is too wiſe to want ſuch a precaution. 
The terms High- church and Lou church, as com- 
monly uſed, do not ſo much denote a principle, as 
they diſtinguiſh a party. They are like words of 
battle, that have nothing to do with their original 
lignification, but are only given to keep out a body 
of men together, and to let them know friends 
from enemies. Fo | * 

I muſt confeſs, I have conſidered, with ſome at- 
tention, the influence which the opinions. of theſe 
great national ſects have upon their practice; and 
do look upon it'as one of the unaccountable things 


of our times, that multitudes of honeſt gentlemen, 


who entirely agree in their lives, ſhould take it in 
their heads to differ in their religion. 

 T ſhall conclude this paper. with an account of a 
conference which happened between a very excel- 


lent divine (whoſe doctrine was eaſy, and formerly 


much reſpected) and a lawyer. 


AND behold, a certain lawyer ſtood up, and 
tempted him, ſaying, Maſter, what ſhall I do 
to inherit eternal life? . 79 
He ſaid unto him, What is written in the law? 
how readeſt thou ? 


And he anſwering, ſaid, 'Thou ſhalt love the 


| Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 


foul, and with all thy ſtrength, and with all thy 
mind; and thy neighbour as thyſelf. | 
- | | * + = 
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And he fail unto him, Thou haſt * 
- this 3 and thou ſhalt live. 

But he, willing to juſtify kimſelf, ſaid unto Je. e. 
ſus, And who is ny neighbour ? 

And Jeſus anſwering, Taid, A certain man went 


down from Jeruſalem to Jericho, and fell among 


thieves, which ſtripped him of his raiment, and 
wounded him, and departed, leaving him half dead. 
And by chance there came down a certain prieſt 
that way; and when he ſaw him he paſſed by on 


| the other ſide. 


And likewiſe a Levite, when ho was at the place, 
came and UTEP on him, and pailed by on the other 
ſide. 

But a n Samaritan, as he journeyed, came 
where he was: and when he ſaw him, he had com- 
paſſion on him, 

And went to him, and bound up his wounds, 
pouring in oil and wine; and ſet him on his own 
beaſt, and 5 him to an inn, and took care of 
Him. 

And on the morrow, when he i, he took 
-out two pence, and gave them to the hoſt, and 
faid unto him, Take care of him; and whatſoever 
thou ſpendeſt more, * 1 come again, I will re- 
Pay thee. 

Which now of theſe three, thinkeſt thou, was 
nighbour unto him that fell among the thieves ? 

And he ſaid, He that ſhewed mercy on him, 
Then ſaid Jeſus unto him, Go, and do thou like- 
wiſe. Luke x. 25. to . 


ADVER- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Here is now in the preſs a propoſal for raiſing 

a fund towards paying the national debt by the 
following means, The author would have com- 
miſſioners appointed to ſearch all the public and 
private libraries, bookſellers ſhops and warehouſes, 
in this kingdom, for ſuch books as are of no uſe 
to the owner, or to the public, viz. all comments 
on the holy ſcriptures, whether called ſermons, * 
creeds, bodies of divinity, tomcs of caſuiſtry, vin- 
dications, confutations, eflays, anſwers, replies, 
rejoinders, or ſur-rejoinders; together with all o- 
ther learned treatiſes and books of divinity of what 
denomination or claſs {oever : as alſo, all comments 
on the laws of the land; taich as, reports, law-ca- 
ſes, decrees, guides for attorneys and young 
clerks ; and, in fine, all the books now in being in 
this kingdom, (whether of divinity, law, phyfic, 
metaphyſics, logics, or politics), except the pure 
text of the holy ſcriptures, the naked text of the 
laws, a few books of morality, poetry, muſic, ar- 


chitecture, agriculture, mathematics, merchandile, 


and hiſtory : the author would have the aforeſaid 
uſeleſs books carried to the ſeveral paper-mills, 


there to be wrought into white paper; which, to 


prevent damage or complaints, he would have per- 
formed by the commentators, critics, popular 
mr week apothecaries, learned lawyers, attorneys, 
olicitors, logicians, phyſicians, almanac-makers, 
and others of the like wrong turn of mind; the 
ſaid paper to be ſold, and the produce applied to 
diſcharge the national debt. What ſhould remain 
of the fad debt unſatisfied, might be paid by a tax 
on the ſalaries or eſtates of bankers, common cheats, 
uſurers, treaſurers, imbezzlers of public money, gene- 
ral offers, ſharpers, penſioners, pick-pockets, &c, 
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The PREFACE prefixed to BOPE's and 
SWIFT's. TIN, in four volumes 
* mas 1727. l 


HE. ane that compoſe the firſt of hols vo- 
lumes were printed about eighteen years ago, 
to which there are now added two or three ſmall 
tracts; and the verſes are transferred into the 
fourth volume apart, with the addition of ſuch o- 
chers as we ſince have written. The ſecond and 
third will conſiſt of ſeveral ſmall treatiſes in proſc, 
in which a friend or two is concerned with us. 
Having both of us been extremely ill treated by 
ſome bookſellers, eſpecially one Edmund Curl, it 
was Our opinion, that the beſt method we could 


take for juſtifying ourſelves, would be to publiſh 


whatever looſe papers, in proſe and verſe, we have 
formerly written; not only ſuch as have already 
ſtole into the world (very much to our regret, and 
perhaps very little to our credit), but ſuch as in 
any probability hereafter. may run the ſame fate; 
having been obtained from us by the importunity, 
and divulged by the indiſcretion of friends, al- 
though reſtrained by promiſes, which few of them 
are ever known to obſerve, and often think they 
make us a compliment in breaking. 


But the conſequences have been ſtill 8 : we 


have been intitled, and have had our names prefix- 
ed at length, to whole volumes of mean produc- 
tions, equally offenſive to good manners and good 
ſenſe, which we never ſaw nor heard of till they 
appeared in print. 

* a forgery in ſetting a falſe name to a writ- 
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ing, which may prejudice another's fortune, the 
law puniſhes the offender with the loſs of his ears; 
but has inflicted no adequate penalty for ſuch as 
prejudice another's reputation in doing the fame 
thing in print; though all and every mdividuat 
book, ſo fold under a falſe name, are manifeſtly 
ſo many ſeveral and multiplied forgeries. 


Indeed we hoped; that the good nature; or at 


leaſt the good judgement of the world, would have 
cleared us from the imputation of ſuch things, as 
had been thus charged upon us by the malice of e- 
nemies, the want of judgement in friends, the un- 
concern of indifferent perfons, and the confident 
aſſertions of bookſellers. 2 = 

We are aſhamed to find fo ill a taſte prevail, as 
to make it a neceſſary work to do this juſtice to 
ourſelves, It is very poſſible for any author to 
write below himſelf ; either his ſubject not proving 


fo fruitful, or fitted for him, as he at firſt imagin- 


ed; or his health, or his humour, or the preſent 
diſpoſition of his mind, unqualifying him at that 
juncture: however, if he poſſeſſed any diſtinguiſn- 


ing marks of ſtyle, or peculiarity of thinking, there 


would remain in his leaſt ſucceſsful writings ſome 
few tokens, whereby perſons of taſte might diſco- 
ver him. BULK 7 1 ff T er 

But ſince it hath otherwiſe fallen out, we think 
we have ſufficiently paid for our want of prudence, 


and determine for the future to be leſs communica- 
tive: or rather, having done with ſuch amuſe- 


ments, we are reſolved to give up what we cannot 
fairly diſown, to the ſeverity of critics, the malice 
of perſonal enemies, and the indulgence of friends: 
We are ſorry for the ſatire interſperſed in ſome 
of theſe pieces upon a few people, from whom the 
tigkeſt provocations have been received, and 
who, by their conduct ſince, haveſhewn, that they 
have not yet forgiven us the wrong they did. It 
15 4. very unlucky circumſtance, to be' obliged to: 
8 2 _ retaliate. 
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retaliate the injuries of ſuch authors, whoſe works 
are ſo ſoon forgotten, that we are in danger alrea- 


dy of appearing the firſt aggreſſors. It is to be la- 


mented, that Virgil let paſs a line, which told po- 
ſterity he had two enemies, called Bavius and Mæ- 
vius. The wiſeſt way is not once to name them, 
but (as the madman, adviſed the gentleman, who 
told him he wore a fword to kill his enemies), to 
let them alone, and they would dis of themſelves. And 


according to this rule we have acted throughout 


all thoſe. writings which we deſigned for the preſs: 
bur in thoſe, the publication whereof was not owing 
to our folly, but that of others, the omiſſio;. of 
the names was not in our power. At the worſt we 
can only give them that liberty now for ſomething; 
which they have ſo many years exerciſed for no- 
thing, of railing and ſcribbling againſt us. And 
it is fome commendation, that we have not done it 
all this white, but avoided publicly to characterife 


any perſon without long experience. No um pre- 


matur in annum, is a good rule for all writers, but 
chiefly for writers of characters; becauſe it may 
happen to thoſe who vent praiſe or cenſure too pre- 
cipitately, as it did to an eminent Engliſh poet, who 
celebrated a young nobleman for erecting Dryden's 
monument upon a promiſe, which his Lordſhip 
forgot, till it was done by another. 

In regard to two perſons only we wiſh our raille- 
ry, though ever ſo tender, or reſentment, though 
ever ſo juſt, had not been indulged. We ſpeak of 
Sir John Vanbrugh, who was a man of wit, and of 
honour ; and of Mr, Addiſon, whoſe name deſerves 


all reſpe& from every lover of ! kearningo- _ 


We cannot deny (and perhaps moſt writers of 
our kind have been in the ſame circumſtances) that 


in ſeveral parts of our lives, and according to the 


diſpoſitions we were in, we have written ſome things 
which we may wiſh never to have thought on. 
Some ſallies of levity ought to be imputed to youth, 
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time in which we wrote them); others to the gaiety 
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(ſuppoſed in charity, as it was in truth, to be the 


of our minds at certain junctures common to all 
men, The publiſhing of theſe, which we cannot 
diſown, and without our conſent, is, we think, a 
greater injury, than that of aſcribing to. us the 
moſt ſtupid productions, which we can wholly de- 
mo Sits; 1 N en 
This has been uſually practiſed in other countries 
after a man's deceaſe; which in a great meaſure ac- 
counts for that manifeſt inequality found in the 
works of the beſt authors; the collectors only con- 
ſidering, that ſo many more ſheets raiſe the price 
of the book; and the greater fame a writer is in 
poſſeſſion of, the more of ſuch traſſi he may bear 
to have tacked to him. Thus it is apparently the 
editor's intereſt to inſert what the author's judge- 
ment had rejected; and care is always taken to in- 
terſperſe theſe additions in ſuch a manner, that 
fcarce any book of conſequence can be bought, 
without purchaſing ſomething unworthy of the au- 
thor along with it. a 8 4 | 
But in our own country it is ſtill worſe : thoſe 
very bookſellers, who have ſupported themſelves 
upon an author's fame while he lived, have done 
their utmoſt after his death to leſſen it by ſuch prac- 
tices: even a man's laſt will is not ſecure from be- 
ing expoſed in print; whereby his moſt particular 
regards, and even his dying tenderneſſes, are laid 
open. It has been humorouſſy ſaid, that ſome have 
fiſhed the very jakes for papers left there by men of 
witz but it is no jeſt to affirm, that the cabinets of 
the fick, and the cloſets of the dead, have been 
broke open and ranfacked to publiſh our private. 
letters, and divulged to all mankind the moſt ſe- 
cret ſentiments and intercourſe of friendſhip. Nay, 
theſe fellows are arrived to that height of impudence, . 
that when. an author. has publicly diſowned a ſpu- 
rious piece, they have diſputed his own name with 
6.3 | him 
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him in printed adyertiſements ; which has been 
practiſed to Mr. Congreve and Mr. Prior. 
Me are therefore compelled, in reſpect to truth, 
to ſubmit to a very great hardſhip; to own ſuch 
ieces as in our ſtricter judgements we would have 
uppreſſed for ever; we are obliged to confeſs, that 
this whole collection, in a manner, conſiſts of what 
we not only thought unlikely to reach the future, 
but unworthy even of the preſent age; not our ſtu- 
dies, but our follies; not our works, but our idle- 
e play; | 
Some comfort however it is, that all of them are 
innocent, and moſt of them, ſlight as they are, 
had yet a moral tendency; either to ſoften the vi- 
rulence of parties againſt each other; or to laugh 
out of countenance ſome vice or folly of the time; 
or to diſcredit the impoſitions of quacks and falſe 


pretenders to ſcience ; or to humble the arrogance 


of the ill · natured and envious; in a word, to leflen 
the — and promote the good humour of man- 
kin 7 | e 
Such as they are, we muſt in truth confeſs, they 
are curs, and others ſhould in juſtice-believe, they 
are all that are ours If any thing elſe has been 


printed, in which we really had any hand, it is ei- 
ther intolerably imperfect, or loaded with ſpurious 
additions; ſometimes even with inſertions of mens 
. names; which we never meant, and for whom we 


have an eſteem and reſpect. Even thoſe pieces in 
which we are leaſt injured, have never before been 
printed from the true copies, or with any tolerable 
degree of correctneſs. We. declare, that this col- 
lection contains every piece, which in the idleſt 
humour we have written; not only ſuch as came 
under our review or correction; but many others, 
which, however unfiniſhed, are not now in our 
power to ſuppreſs. Whatſoever was in our own 
poſſeſſion at the publiſhing hereof, or of which no 

Mr Et aw) ee ei | copy 
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copy was gone abroad, we have actually deſtroyed, 


to prevent all poſſibility of the like treatment. 


Theſe volumes likewiſe will contain all the papers 
wherein we have cafually had any ſhare; particu- 
larly thoſe written in conjunction with our friends, 
Dr. Arbuthnot and Mr. Gay; and, laſtly, all of 
this ſort compoſed ſingly by either of thoſe hands. 
The reader is therefore deſired to do the ſame juſ- 
tice to theſe our friends, as to us; and to be aſſur- 
ed, that all the 7hings called our miſcellaries (except 
the works of Alexander Pope, publiſhed by B. 
Lintot, in guarto and folio, in 1717; thoſe of Mr. 
Gay by J. Tonſon, in quarto, in 1720; and as ma- 
ny of theſe miſcellanies as have been formerly 


printed by Benj. Tooke) are abſolutely ſpurious, 


and without our conſent impoſed upon the pu- 
blic, 


Twickenham, JonaTma. SWIFT9 
May 27, 1727. ALEX POPE. 
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A Diſcourſe of the ConTesTs and Diss x- 
sons between the NoBLEs and the Com- 
Mons in ATHENS and Rome; with the 

conſequences they had upon beth thoſe 
„„ 5 


* 


Si tibi vera videtur, 
Dede manus; et, ſi falſa tz. accingere contra. Lucr. 


Written in the year 1701. 


— © 


T is agreed, that in all government there is an 
abſotute unlimited-power, which naturally and- 
originally. ſeems to be placed in the whole body, 

wherever the executive part of it lies; This holds 
in 


* This diſcourſe is a kind of remonſtrance in behalf of King 
William and his friends, againſt the proceedings of the houſe of 
Commons; and was publiſhed during the receſs of parhament in the 
ſummer of 1701, with a view to engage them in milder meaſures 
when they ſhould meet again. 1 . 

As this time Lewis XIV, was making large ſtrides towards uni- 
verſal monarchy : plots were catrying on at St. Germain's; the 
Dutch had acknowledged the Duke of Anjou as King of Spain, and 
King William was made extremely untaſy by the violence with 
which many of his miniſters and chief favourites were purſucd by the 
Commons ; the King, to appeaſe their reſentment, kad made ſcve- 
ral changes in his miniſtry, and removed ſome of his moſt faithful 
ſervants fiom places of the higheſt truſt and dignity : this expedient, 
however, had proved ineffectual, and the Commons perſiſted in their 
rppolition ; they began by impeaching William Bentink, Earl of 

. Portland, 
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in the body natural: for wherever we place the be- 
ginning of motion, whether from the head, 
or the heart, or the animal ſpirits in gener 
the body moves and aGs by a conſent of all its 
parts, This unlimited power, placed fundamen- 
tally in the body of a people, is what the beſt legiſ- 
lators of all ages have endeavoured, in their feveral 
ſchemes or inſtitutions of government, to depoſit 
in ſuch hands as would preſerve the people from 
rapine and oppreſſion within, as well as violence 
from without. Moſt of them ſeem to agree in 
this, that it was a truſt toò great to be committed to 
any one man or aſſembly, and therefore they left 
the right ſtill in the whole body; but the admini- 
ſtration or executive part in the hands of the one, 
the few, or the many, into which three powers all 
independent bodies of men ſeem naturally to di- 
vide ; for by all I have read of thoſe innumerable 
and petty commonwealths in Italy, Greece, and 
Sicily, as well as the great ones of Carthage and 
Rome, it ſeems to me, that a free people met toge- 
ther, whether by compatt, or family- government, 
as ſoon as they fall into any acts of civil ſociety, do 
of themſelves divide into three powers. The firſt 
is that of ſome one eminent ſpirit, who, having 
ſignalized his valour and fortune in defence of his 


Portland, Groom of the Stole; and proceeded to the impeachment 

of John Somers, Baron Somers of Eveſham, Firſt Lord Keeper, af* 
terwards Lord Chancellor; Edward Ru'el, Earl of Orford, Lord 
Treafurer of the Navy, and one of the Lords Commiſſioners of the 
Admiralty ; and Charles Montague, Earl of Haliſar, one of the 
Commiſſioners of the Treaſury, and afterwards Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Tis general purport is to damp the warmth. of the 
Commons, by ſhewing, that the meaſures they purſued had a dire& 
tendency to bring on the tyranny which they profeſſed to oppoſe; 
and the particular caſes of the impeached Lords are parallelled in A- 
thenian characters. 

This whole treatiſe is full of hiſtorical knowledge, and excellent 
reflections. It is not mixed with any improper ſallies of wit, or any 
liebt airs of humour; and, in point of ſtyle and learning, is equal, 
if not faperior, to any of Swift's political works, Orrery. 

countr/ 
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country, or by the practice of popular arts at 
home, comes to have great influence on the peo- 
ple, to grow their leader in warlike expeditions, 
and to preſide, after a ſort, in their civil aſſem- 


Mies; and this is grounded upon the principles of 


nature and common reafon, which in all difficul- 
ties or dangers, . where prudence or. courage is re- 
quired, do rather ineite us to fly for counſel or af: 


nſtance to a ſingle perſon, than a multitude. The 
ſecond natural diviſion of power is of ſuch men, 


who have acquired large poſſeſſions, and conſe. 
quently dependencies, or deſcend from anceſtors 
who have left them great inheritances; together. 
with an hereditary authority. Theſe cafily uniting 
in thoughts and opinions, and acting in concert; 
Begin to enter upon meaſures for ſecuring their 
properties, which are beſt upheld by preparing a- 
gainſt invaſions from abroad, and maintaining 
e at home; this commences a great council or 
enate of nobles for the weighty affairs of the na- 


tion. The laſt diviſion is of the maſs or body of 


the people, whoſe part of power is great and indiſ: 
putable, whenever they can unite either collective- 
ly, or by deputation, to exert it. Now, the three | 
forms of government, ſo generally known in the 
ſchools, differ only. by. the. civil.adminiſtration be · 
ing placed in the hands of one, or ſometimes two, 
(as in Sparta), who were called Kings ; or in a ſe+- 
nate, who were called the Nobles; or in the people 
collective or repreſentative, who may be called the 
Commons. Each of theſe had frequently the execu- 
tive power in Greece, and ſometimes in Rome; 
but the power in the laſt reſort was always meant 
by legiſlators to be held in balance among all three, 


And it will be an eternal rule in politics among e- 


very free people, that there is a balance of power 

to be carefully. held by every ſtate within itſelf, as: 

well as among ſeveral ſtates with each other. 

The true meaning of a balance of power, either 
SHE) | without 
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Without or within a ſtate, is beſt conceived by con- 
ſidering what the nature of a balance is. Ir ſup 
es three things: Firſt, the part which is held, to- 
gether with the hand that holds it; and then the 
two ſcales, with whatever is weighed therein. Now, 
conſider ſeveral ſtates in a neighbourhood; in order 
to preſerve. peace between theſe ſtates, it is neceſſa- 
ry they ſhould be formed into a balance, whereof 
one or more are to be directors, who are to divide 
the reſt into equal ſcales, and upon occaſion re- 
move from one into the other, or elſe fall with 
their own. weight into the lighteſt ; ſo in a ſtate 
within itſelf, the balance muſt be held by a third 
hand, who is to deal the remaining power with the 
utmoſt exactneſs into the ſeveral ſcales. Now, it 
is not neceſſary, that the power ſhould be equally 
divided between theſe three; for the balance may 
be held by the weakeſt, who, by his addreſs and 
conduct, removing from either ſcale, and adding 
of his own, may keep the ſcales duly poized. Such. 
-was that of the two kings of Sparta, the conſular 
power in Rome, that of the kings of Media before 
the reign of Cyrus, as.repreſented by Xenophon ; 
and that of the ſeveral limited ſtates in the Gothic 


inſtitution. _ | | 


1 When the balance is broken, whether by the ne- 
gligence, folly, or weakneſs of the hand that held 
i, or by mighty weights fallen into either ſcale, the 
power will never continue long in equal diviſion 
between the two remaining parties, but, till the ba- 
lance is fixed anew, will run entirely into one. 
This gives the trueſt account of what is underſtood 
in the moſt ancient and approved Greek authors by 
the word tyranny, which is not meant for the ſei- 
zing of the uncontrolled or abſolute power into the 
hands of a ſingle perſon, (as many ſuperficial men 
have groſsly miſtaken), but for the breaking of 
the balance by whatever hand, and leaving the 
power wholly in one ſcale; for granny and uſurpa- 
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tion in a ſtate are by no means confined to any num- 
ber, as might eaſily appear from examples enough; 
and becauſe the point 15 material, I ſhall cite a few 
to prove it. | 

The Romans “ having ſent to Athens, and the 
Greek cities of Italy, for the copies of the beſt 
laws, ' choſe ten 7977 (bg to put them into form, 
and, during the exerciſe of their. office, ſuſpended 
the conſular power, leaving the adminiſtration of 
affairs in their hands. Theſe very men, though 
choſen for ſuch a work, as the digeſting a body of 


laws for the government of a free ſtate, did imme- 


diately uſurp arbitrary power; ran into all the forms 
of it, had their guards and ſpies after the practice 
of the tyrants of thoſe ages, affected kingly ſtate, 
deſtroyed the nobles, and oppreſſed the people; 
one of them proceeding ſo far, as to endeavour to 
force a lady of great virtue : the very crime which 
gave occaſion to the expulſion of the regal power 
but ſixty years before, as this attempt did to that 
of the Decemviri. * 

The Ephori in Sparta were at firſt only certain 
perſons deputed by the kings to judge in civil mat- 
ters, while they were employed in the wars. Theſe 
men, at ſeveral times, uſurped the abſolute autho- 
rity, and were as cruel tyrants, as any in their 


e. TY | 

Soon ꝗ after the unfortunate expedition into Si- 
cily, the Athenians choſe four hundred men for 
adminiſtration of affairs, who became a body of 
tyrants, and were called, in the language of thoſe 
ages, an oligarchy, or tyranny of the few; under 
which hateful denomination they were ſoon after 
depoſed in great rage by the people. | 

When Athens + was: ſubdued by Lyſander, he 
appointed thirty men for the adminiſtration of that 


* Dionyf, Hal. lib. 10, 
1 Thucyd. | b. 8. 
F Renophon de rebus Græc. lib, 2. 
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city, who immediately fell into the rankeſt tyran- 


ny: but this was not all; for conceiving their 
power not founded on a bai large enough, they 
admitted three thouſand into a ſhare of the govern- 
ment; and thus fortiſied, became the cruelleſt ty- 
ranny upon record. They murdered in cold blood 
great numbers of the beſt men, without any pro- 
vocation, from the mere luſt of cruelty, like Nero 
or Caligula. This was ſuch a number of tyrants 
together, as amounted to near a third part of the 
whole city; for Xenophon tells us f, that the city 


contained about ten thouſand houſes; and allow- 


ing one man to every horſe, who could have any 
ſhare in the government, (the reſt conſiſting of 
women, children, and ſervants), and making other 
-obvious abatements, theſe tyrants, if they had been 
careful to adhere together, might have been a ma- 
jority even of the people collective. | 

In the time of the ſecond Punic war ||, the ba- 
lance of power in Carthage was got on the fide of 
the people, and this to a degree, that ſome authors 
reckon the government to have been then amon 
chem a dominatio plebis, or tyranny of the Commons; 
which it ſeems they were at all times apt to fall in- 
to, and was at laſt among the cauſes that ruined 
their ſtate: and the frequent murders of their ge- 


nerals, which Diodorus * tells us was grown to 


an eſtabliſhed cuſtom among them, may be ano- 
ther inſtance, that tyranny is not confined to num- 
bers. | | | 

I ſhall mention but one example more among a 
great number, that might be produced, It is re- 


lated by the author laſt cited *, The orators of 


the people at Argos (whether you will ſtyle them, 


} Memorab. lid, 4, 
| Polyb. frag. lib, 6, 
* Lib. 20. 

* Lib. 15, 
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in modern phraſe, great ſpeakers of the houſe ; or 
only, in general, repreſentatives of the people — 
lective) ſtirred up the commons againſt the nobles, 
of whom 1600 were - murdered at once; and, at 
laſt, the orators themſelves, becauſe they left 0/ 
their accuſations, or, to ſpeak intelligibly, becauſe 
they withdrew their impeachments ; having, it ſeems, 
raiſed a ſpirit they were not able to lay. And this 
laſt circumſtance, as caſes have a ie r 
pethaps be worth noting, * Y 505 

From what hath been already advanced, Laden 
concluſions may be drawn: 

17, That a mixed government. partaking of che 
known forms received in the {ſchools is by no means 
of Gothic invention, but hath place in nature and 
reaſon, ſeems very well to agree with the ſentiments 
of moſt legiſlators, and to have been followed in 
moſt ſtates; whether they have appeared under the 
name of monarchies, ariſtocracies, or democracies: 
for not to mention the ſeveral republics of this 
compoſition in Gaul and Germany, deſcribed by 
Cæſar and Tacitus, Polybius tells us, the beſt go- 
vernment is that which conſiſts of three forms, reg- 


0, optimatium, et populi imperio +; which may be 


fairly tranſlated, the King, 'Lords, and Commons. 
Such was that of Sparta, in its primitive inſtitution 
by Lycurgus; who, obſerving the corruptions and 
depravations to which every one of theſe was ſub- 
ject, compounded his ſcheme out of all; ſo chat it 
was made up of reges, ſeniores, et populus. Such 
alſo was the ſtate of Rome under its confuls : and 
the author tells us, that the Romans fell upon this 


model purely by chance, (which I take to have been 


nature and common reaſon), but the Spartans by 
thought and deſign. And ſuch at Carthage was 
the ſumma reipublice , or power in the laſt reſort; 


+ Fragm. li b. 6. - 
1 Item, ibid. ä 
for 
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for they had their kings called /ufetes, and a ſenate 


which had the power of nobles, and the people had 
2 ſhare eſtabliſhed too. | 


24ly, It will follow, that thoſe reafoners who em- 
toy ſo much of their zeal, their wit, and their 
eiſure for the upholding the balance of power in 
Chriſtendom, at the ſame time that by their prac- 
tices they are endeavouring to deſtroy it at home, 


are not ſuch mighty patriots, or ſo much in the 


true intereſt of their country, as they would affect 


to be thought; but ſcem to be employed like a 
man, who pulls down with his right hand what he 
has been building with his left. 


zahy, This makes appear the error of thoſe who 


think it an uncontrollable: maxim, that power is 
always ſafer lodged in many hands than in one : 
for if theſe many hands be made up only from one 


of the three diviſions before mentioned, it is plain 


from thoſe examples already produced, and eaſy 


to be parallelled in other ages and countries, that 


they are as capable of enſlaving the nation, and of 


acting all manner of tyranny and oppreſſion, as ir 


is poſſible for a ſingle perſon to be, though we 
ſhould ſuppoſe their number not only to be of four 


or five hundred, but above three thouſand. 

Again, It is manifeſt from what has been ſaid, 
that, in order to preſerve the balance in a mixed 
ſtate, the limits of power depoſited with each party 
ought to be aſcertained, and generally known. The 
defect of this is the cauſe that introduces thoſe 
ſtrugglings in a ſtate about prerogative and liberty, 
about incroachments of the e upon the rights of 
the many, and of the many upon the privileges of 
the few, which ever did, and ever will conclude in 
a tyranny ; firſt either of the few, or the many, but 
at laſt infallibly of a ſingle perſon : for, which e- 
ver of the three diviſions. in a ſtate is upon the 
ſcramble for more power than its own, (as one or 
other of them generally is), unleſs due care be ta- 

| H 2 ken 
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ken by the other two, upon every new queſtion 
that ariſes, they will be ſure to decide in favour of 
themſelves, talk much of inherent _ 3 they will 
nouriſh up a dormant power, and reſerve privileges 
in petto, to exert upon occaſions, to ſerve expedi- 
ents, and to urge upon neceſſities; they will make 
large demands, and ſcanty conceſſions, ever coming 
off conſiderable gainers: thus at length the balance 
is broke, and ty ranny let in; from which door of 
the three, it matters not, io 1 211 

| "Fo pretend to a declarative right upon any occa- 
ion whatſoever, is little leſs than to make uſe of 
the whole power; that is, to declare an opinion to 
be law, which has always been conteſted, or per- 
Haps never ſtarted at all before ſuch an incident 
brought it on the ſtage. | Not to conſent to the en- 
acting of ſuch a/law, which has no view beſides the 
general good, unleſs another law ſhall at the ſame 
time paſs, with no other view but that of advancing 


the power of one party alone; what is this but to 


claim a poſitive voice, as well as a negative? To 
pretend that great changes and alienations of pro- 
perty have created new and great dependencies, 
and conſequently new additions of power, as ſome 
reaſoners have done, is a moſt dangerous tenet. If 
dominion muſt follow property, let it follow in the 


ſame place; for change in property through the 


bulk of a nation makes flow marches, and its due 
power always attends it. To conclude, that what- 
ever attempt is begun by an aſſembly, ought to be 


purſued to the end, without regard to the greateſt 
incidents that may happen to alter the caſe; to 
count it mean, and below the dignity of: a houſe, to 


** This ſeems to allude to a practice of the houſe of Commons 
called Tackirg : when they ſuſpected that a favcnrite bill would be 
rejected, they tacked it to a money- bill; and as it was not poſſible 
to proceed without the ſupply, and as it became neceſſary to reject or 
receive both the bills thus tacked together, this expedient perfectly 
anſwered its purpoſe, | 
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quit a proſecution; to reſolve upon a concluſion 
before it is poſſible to be appriſed of the premiſſes: 
to act thus, I ſay, is to affect not only abſolute 
power, but infallibility too. Yet ſuch unaccount- 
able proceedings as theſe have popular aſſemblies 


engaged in, for want of fixing the due limits of 


power. and privilege, | VIS 

Great changes may indeed be made in a govern- 
ment, yet the form continue, and the balance be 
held : but large intervals of time muſt paſs between. 
every ſuch innovation, enough to melt down and 
make it of a piece with the conſtitution. Such, we 
are:told, were the proceedings of Solon, when he 
modelled anew the Athenian commonwealth : and 


what convulſions in our own, as well as other ſtates, 


have been bred by a neglect of this rule, is freſh - 
and notorious enough; it is too ſoon in all con- 
ſcience to repeat this error again, 

Having ſhewn, that there is a natural balance of 


power in all free ſtates, and how it hath been di- 


vided, ſometimes by the people themſelves, as in 
Rome, at others by the inſtitutions: of the legiſla- 
tors, as in the ſeveral ſtates of Greece and Sicily z 
the next thing is to examine, what methods have 
been taken to break or overthrow this balance, 
which every one of the three parties hath continu- 
ally endeavoured, as opportunities have ſerved ; as 
might appear from the ſtories of moſt ages and 
countries: for abſolute power in a particular ſtate, 
is of the ſame nature with univerſal monarchy in 
ſeveral ſtates adjoining to each other. So endleſs - 
and exorbitant are the deſires of men, whether 
conſidered in their perſons or their ſtates, that they 
will graſp at all, and can form no ſcheme of per- 
fect happineſs with leſs. Ever ſince men have been 
united into governments, the hopes and endeavours 
after univerſal monarchy have been bandied among 
them, from the reign of Ninus to this of the Moſt 
Chriſtian King; in which purſuits commonwealths 
3 Have 
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have had their ſhare as well as monarchs: ſo the 
Athenians, the Spartans, the Thebans, and the 
Achaians, did ſeveral times aim at the univerſal 
monarchy of Greece: ſo the commonwealths of 
Carthage and Rome affected the univerſal monar- 


chy of the then known world. In like manner 


hath abſolute power been purſued by the ſeveral 
parties of each particular ſtate; wherein ſingle per- 
ſons have met with moſt ſucceſs, though the endea- 
vours of the few and the many have been frequent 
enough: yet, being neither {o uniform in their de- 
Hgns, nor ſo direct in their views, they neither 
could manage nor maintain the power they had 
got ; but were ever deceived by the popularity and 
ambition of ſome fingle perſon. 80 that it will be 
always a wrong ftep in policy, for the nobles or 
commons to carry their endeavours after power ſo 
far, as to overthrow the balance ; and it would be 
enough to damp their warmth in ſuch purſuits, if 


they could once reflect, that in ſuch a courſe. they 


will be ſure to run upon the very rock that they 
meant to avoid; which, I ſuppoſe, they would 


have us think, is the tyranny of a fingle perſon. 


Many examples might be produced of the endea- 
vours of each of theſe three rivals after abſolute 
power; but J ſhall ſuit my diſcourſe to the tine! 
am writing in, and relate only ſuch diſſenſions in 


Greece and Rome, between the nobles and com- 
mons, with the conſequences of them, wherein 


the latter were the aggreſſors. 1492 

I ſhall begin with Greece, where my obſervations 
ſhall be confined to Athens, though ſeveral inſtan- 
ces might be brought from other ſtates thereof. 
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Of the difſenſrons in ATHENS, between the few and 
| the many. ' 


. 


HEsE us is the firſt, who is recorded with any 
1 appearance of truth to have brought the Gre- 
cians from a barbarous manner of life, among 
ſcattered villages, into cities; and to have eſta- 
bliſhed the popular flate in Athens, afligning to 
himſelf the guardianſhip of the laws and chief com- 
mand in war, He was forced after ſome time to 
leave the Athenians to their own meaſures upon 
account of their ſeditious. temper, which ever con- 
tinued with them, till the final diſſolution of their 
government. by-the Romans. It ſeems, the coun- 
try about Attica was the moſt barren of any in 
Greece: through which means it happened, that 
the natives were never expelled by the fury of in- 
vaders, (who thought it not worth a conqueſt), 
but continued always Aborigines; and therefore 
retained through all revolutions a tincture of that 


turbulent ſpirit wherewith their government be- 


gan, This inſtitution of Theſeus appears to have 
been rather a ſort of mixed monarchy, than a po- 
pular ſtate, and, for aught we know, might conti- 
nue ſo during the ſeries of kings till the death of 
Codrus. From this laſt prince Solon was ſaid to 
be deſcended ; who, finding the people engaged in 
too violent factions of the poor and the rich, and 
in great confuſion thereupon ; refuſing the monar- 


chy, which was offered him, choſe rather. to caſt 


the government after another model, wherein he 


made due proviſions for ſettling the balance of 
1 b 2 : Power 7 
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power, chuſing a ſenate of four hundred, and dif. 


poſing the magiſtracies and offices according 0 


niens eſtates; leaving to the multitude their votes 


in electing, and the power of judging certain pro- 


ceſſes by appeal. This cdtincil of four hundred 


was choſen, one hundred out of each tribe, and 
feems to have been a body repreſentative of the 


people; though the people collective reſerved a 


ſhare of power to themſelves. It is a point of hif- 
tory perplexed enough; but thus much is certain, 
that the balance of power was provided for ; elſe 


Piſiſtratus, called by authors the tyrant of Athens, | 
could never have governed fo peaceably as he did, 


without changing any of Solon's laws *. Theſe 
ſeveral powers, together with that of the archon 
or chief magiſtrate, made up the form of govern- 
ment in Athens, at whar time it began to pens 
upon the ſcene of action and ſtory. 

The firſt great man bred up under this inftitu- 
tion was Miltiades, who lived about ninety years 
after Solon, and is reckoned to have been the firſt 
great captain, rot only of Athens, but of all 
Greece, From the time of Miltiades to that of 
Phocion, who is looked upon as the laſt famous 


general of Athens, are about 130 years: After 


which they were ſubdued and inſulted by Alex- 


ander's captains, and continued under ſeveral re- 


volations a ſmall truckling ftate, of no name or 
reputation, till they fell with the reſt of Greece un- 
der the power of the Romans. 

- During this period from Miltiades to Phocion, F 
ſhall trace the conduct of the Athenians with re- 
lation to their diſſenſions between the people and: 
ſome of their generals; who, at that time, by their 
power and credit” in the army, in a warlike com- 
monwealth, and often ſupported by each other, 


were, with the magiſtrates and other civil officers, 


Herodot. lib, 3, 


a ſort 
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a ſort of counterpoiſe to the power of the people, 
who, ſince the death of Solon, had already made 
great incroachments. What theſe diſſenſions were, 


how founded, and what the conſequences of them, 


1 ſhall briefly and impartially relate. We | 
I muſt here premiſe, that the nobles in Athens 
were not at this time a corporate aſſembly, that I 
can gather; therefore the reſentments of the com- 
mons were uſually turned againſt particular perſons,, 
and by way of articles of impeachment. Whereas. 
the commons in Rome, and ſome other ſtates, as 
will appear in a proper place, though they followed. 
this method upon occafion, yet generally purſued. 
the enlargement of their power by more ſet quar- 
rels of one entire aſſembly againſt another. How- 
ever, the cuſtom of particular impeachments being 
not limited to former ages, any more than that of 
general ſtruggles and diſſenſions between fixed aſ- 
ſemblies of nobles and commons, and the ruin of 
Greece having been owing to the former, as that of 


Rome was to. the latter, I ſhall treat on both ex- 


ſsly; that thoſe ſtates who are concerned in either 
(if at leaſt there be any ſuch now in the world), 
may, by obſerving the means and jiſſues of former 
diflenfions, learn whether the cauſes are alike in 
theirs ; and if they find them to be fo, may conſi- 
der whether they ought not juſtly to apprehend the 
lame effects. LIE 

To ſpeak of every particular perfon impeached 
by the commons of Athens, within the compaſs. 
deſigned, would introduce the hiſtory of almoſt 
every great man they had among them; I ſhall 
therefore take notice only of fix, who living in that 
period of time when Athens was at the height of 
its glory, as indeed it could not be otherwiſe while 


ſuch hands were at the helm, though impeached for 
high crimes and miſdemeanors, ſuch as bribery, arbi- 


trary proceedings, miſapplying or embezzling pub. 
lic funds, ill conduct at ſea, and the like, were 
| honoured 


__——_ 


$ 


the mighty ſervice he had done his country: in the 
wars, he was a perſon of the ſtricteſt juſtice, and 


obſtinacy confirm what ſudden heat and temerity be- 


the particular friend of Dr, Swift. Orrery, . 
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honoured" and ' lamented: by their country, as the 
preſervers of it, and have had the veneration of 
all ages ſince paid juſtly to their memories. | 
Miltiades was one of the Athenian generals a- 
gainſt the Perſian power, and the famous victorx 
at Marathon was chiefly owing to his valour and 
conduct. Being fent ſome time after to reduce tje 
iſland Paros, he miſtook a great fire at a diſtance 
for the fleet, and, being nowiſe a match for them, 
ſet fail for Athens at his arrival he was impeached 
by che commons - for treachery, though not able to 
appear by reaſon of his wounds, fined 30, 0 
crowns, and died in priſon. Theugh the conſe: | 
quences of this proceeding upon the affairs of A 
thens were no other than the untimely- loſs of fo 
great and-good-a man, yet I could not-forbear re- 
latmg it.” | Do 
Their next great man was Ariſtides “. Beſides 


beſt acquainted with the laws, as well as forms of 
their government, ſo that he was in a manner chan- 
cellor of Athens. This man, upon a 1light- and 
falſe accufation of favonring arbitrury power, was 
baniſhed by raciſm; which rendered into modern 
Engliſh, would ſignify, that they voted he /hould [7 

be removed from their preſence and council for ever. | 
But, however, they had the wit to recall him, and 
to that action owed the preſervation of their ſtate FRF 
by his future ſervices. For it muſt be ſtill con- 
feſſed in behalf of the Athenian: people, that they 7 
never conceived themſelves perfectly anfallible, nor 
arrived to the heights of modern-afſemblies, to make 


gan. They thought it not below the dignity of an 
* Lord Somers. He was the general patron of the:/izerati; and : 
aflembly 
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aſſembly to endeavour at correcting an ill ſtep ; at 
leaſt torepent, though it often fell out too late.. 


Themiſtocles + was at firſt a commoner him- 


ſelf: It was he that raiſed the Athenians to their 


greatneſs at ſea, which he thought to be the true 


and conſtant intereſt of that commonwealth ; and 
and the famous naval victory over the Perſians at 
Salamis was owing to his conduct. It ſeems the 
people obſerved ſomewhat of haughtineſs in his 
temper and-behaviour, and therefore baniſhed him 
for five years; but finding ſome flight matter of 
accuſation againſt him, they ſent to ſeize his per- 


f | ſon, and he hardly eſcaped to the Perſian court ; 


from whence, if the love of his country had not 
Z- ſurmounted its baſe ingratitude to him, he had 
many invitations to return at the head of the Per- 
ian fleet, and take a terrible revenge; but he ra- 
ther choſe a voluntary death, - #5 

The people of Athens impeached Pericles “ for 
miſapplying the public revenues to his, own private 
/e, He had been a perſon of great deſervings 


| 4 from the republic, was an admirable ſpeaker, and 


and very popular. His accounts were confuſed, and 


BZ he could nat then give them up; therefore merely to 


I Earl of Orford, He had been confidered in a manner as Lord 
High Admiral, the whole affairs of the navy having been committed 

to his charge, Orrer | | 

Lord Halifax, He had a fine genius fer poetry, and had em- 


piloyed his more youthful part of life in that ſcience, He was diſtin- 


rniſhed by the name of Mouſe Montague, having ridicu'ed, jointly 
with Mit. Prior, Mr. Dryden's famous poen of the Hind and Pan- 


ter. The parody is drawn from Horace's fable of the city mouſe 


and country mouſe. But afterwards, uon Mr. Montzgue's promo- 
tion to the Chancellorſtiip ef the Exchequer, Prior, with a gcod- 
humoured indignation at ſeeing his friend preferred, and himſelf ne- 


A | elefed, concinces an epiſtle, written in the year 1698, to Fleetwood 


Shepherd, Eſq; with theſe three lines, 
My friend Charles Mountague's preferr'd, 


Nur would J have it long obſerv'd, 
That one mouſe eats while f erber's ſtary's, Orrery. 


divert 
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divert that difficulty, and the conſequences of it, 
he was forced to engage his country in the Pelopo- 
neſian war, the longeſt that ever was known in 
Greece, and which ended in the utter ruin of A- 
thens. | l | 
The ſame people, having reſolved to ſubdue Si- 
ly, ſent a mighty fleet under the command of 


Nicias, Lyſimachus, and Alcibiades ; the two for- 
mer, perſons of age and experience; the laſt, a 


young man of noble birth, excellent education, and 
a plentiful fortune. A little before the fleet ſet ſail 
it ſeems one night the ſtone images of Mercury, 
placed in ſeveral parts of the'city, were all pared in 
the face: this action the Athenians interpreted for 
a deſign of deſtroying the popular ſtate ; and Al- 


cibiades, having been formerly noted for the like 


frolics and excurſions, was immediately accuſed of 


this, He, whether conſcious of his innocence, or 
aſſured of the ſecrecy, offered to come to his trial!! 
before he went to his command; this the Atheni- © 
ans refuſed, But as ſoon as he was got to Sicily, 


they ſent for him back, deſigning to take the advan- 5 
tage, and profecute him in the abſence of his friends, 


and of the army, where he was very powerful. It 


ſeems, he underſtood the reſentments of a popular 
aſſembly too well to truſt them; and therefore, in 
ſtead of returning, eſcaped to Sparta: where his 
deſires of revenge prevailing over his love for his 


country, he became its greateſt enemy, len? 


while the Athenians before Sicily, by the death f 


one commander, and the ſuperſtition, weakneſs, and 
perfect ill conduct of the other, were utterly de- 


ſtroyed, the whole fleet taken, and a miſerable 


laughter made of the army, whereof hardly one 1 


ever returned. Some time after this, Alcibiades 
was recalled upon his own conditions, by the ne- 
ceſſities of the people, and made chief commander 


at ſea and land; but his lieutenant engaging againſt 


his poſitive orders, and being beaten by Lyſander, 
| Alcibiades % 
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Alcibiades was again diſgraced, and baniſhed, 
However, the Athenians having loſt, all ſtrength 
and heart fince their misfortune at Sicily, and 
now deprived of the only perſon that was able to 
recover their lofles, repent of their raſhneſs, and 
endeavour in vain for his reſtoration ; the Perſian 
lieutenant, to whoſe protection he fled, making him 
a ſacrifice to the reſentments of Lyſander the ge- 
neral of the Lacedemonians, who now reduces all 
the dominions of the Athenians, takes the city, 
razes their walls, ruins their works, and changes 
the form of their government; which though again 
reſtored for ſome time by Thraſybulus, (as their 
walls were rebuilt by Conon) yet here we muſt date 
the fall of the Athenian greatneſs ; the dominion 
and chief power in Greece from that period to the 
time of Alexander the Great, which was about fifty 

ears, being divided between the Spartans and 

hebans. Though Philip, Alexander's father, 
es Maſt Chriſtian King of that age), had indeed 
ſome time before begun to break in upon the re- 
publics of Greece by conqueſt or bribery ; parti- 
cularly dealing large money among ſome popular ora- 
tors, by which he brought many of them, as the 
term of art was then, to Philippize. 

In the time of Alexander and his captains, the 
Athenians were offered an opportunity of recover- 
ing their liberty, and being reſtored to their former 
ſtate; but the wiſe turn they thought to give the 
matter, was by an impeachment or, facrifice of the 
author, to hinder the ſucceſs, For, after the de- 
ſtruction of Thebes by Alexander, this prince de- 
ſigning the conqueſt of Athens, was prevented by 
Phocion * the Athenian gen:ral, then ambaſſador 
from that ſtate; who, by his great wiſdom and {kill 
at negotiations, diverted Alexander from his de- 
ſign, and reftored the Athenians to his favour; 


The Earl of Portland, Ovrery, 


Val. II. 1 The 
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The very ſame ſucceſs he had with Antipater after 
Alexander's death, at which time the government 


was new regulated by Solon's laws : but Polyper- 


chon, in hatred to Phocion, having, by order of 
the young King, .whoſe governor he was, reſtored 
thoſe whom .Phocion.. had baniſhed, the plot ſuc- 
ceeded,  Phocion was accuſed. by popular orators, 
and put to death. 

Thus was the moſt powerful rem of 
all Greece, after great degeneracies from the inſti- 
tution of Solon, utterly. deſtroyed by that raſh, 
jealous, and inconſtant humour of the people, 
which was never ſatisfied to fee a general either 
viftorious or unfortunate” ſuch ill judges, as well as 
rewarders, have popular . been, of thoſe 
wha beſt deſerved from them. | 

Now, the circumitance which makes theſe exam- 


ples of more importance, is, that this very power | 


of the people in Athens, claimed fo confidently 


for an inherent right, and infiſted on as the und:ubted 4 5 


privilege of an Athenian born, was the rankeſt in- 


croachment imaginable, and the. groſſeſt degenera- 


cy from the form that Solon left them. In ſhort, 
their government was grown into a dominatic plebis, 


or tyranny of the people,” who, by degrees, had 5 ; 
broke and overthrown the balance, which that le- 


giſlator had very well fixed and provided for. This 
appears not only from what has been. already faid 
of that lawgiver, but more manifeſtly, from a paſ- 


ſage in Diodorus ; who tells us f,. That Antipa- 
« ter, one of Alexander $ captains,” abrogated the 
1 75 popular government (in, Athens), and reſtored 
„ the power of ſuffrages and magiſtracy to ſuch 
'© only as were worth, two thouſand drachmas ; by 
which means, /ays he, that republic came to be | 


again] adminiſtered by the laws of Solon.“ 


By this quotation it is s manifeſt, that great author 


. Lib. 18. 


— 
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jocked upon Solon's inſtitution, and a popular go- 

yernment, to be two different things. And as for 

this reſtoration by Antipater, it had neither conle- 
ence nor continuance worth obſerving, 

I might eaſily produce many more examples, but 
theſe are ſufficient : and it may be worth the read- 
er's time to reflect a little on the merits of the cauſe, 
as well as of the men, who had been thus dealt 
with by their country. I ſhall direct him no far- 
ther than by repeating, that Ariſtides was the moſt 
renowned by the people themſelves for his exact 


1 juſtice and knowledge in the law ; that Themiſtocles 


was a moſt fortunate admiral, and had got a mighty 
viftory over the great King of Perſia's fleet; that Pericles 


was an able mini/ter of ſtate, an excellent orator, and 
man ꝙ letters : and, laſtly, that Phocion, beſides 
the fucceſs of his arms, was alſo renowned for his 
7 novotiations abroad, having in an embaſſy brought the 
= greateſt monarch of the world at thut time to the terms 


of an hor.ourable peace, by which his country was pre- 
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I ſhall conclude my remarks upon Athens with 
the character given us of that people-by:Polybius. 
« About this time, ſays he, the Athenians were 
Be by two men ; quite ſunk in their af- 
fairs; had little or no commerce with the reſt of 
Greece, and were become great reverencers of 
* crowned heads.” 

For, from the time of Alexander's captains till 
Greece was ſubdued: by the Romans, to the latter 
part of which this deſcription of Polybius falls in, 
Athens never produced one famous man either ſor 
councils or arms, or hardly for learning. And in- 
deed it was a dark infipid period thro? all Greece: 
for except the Achaian league under Aratus and 
Philopœmen; and the endeavours of Agis and 
Cleomenes to reſtore the ſtate of Sparta, ſo fre- 
quently haraſſed by tyrannies occaſioned by the 
popular practices of the Ephori, there was very lit- 
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tle worth recording. All which conſequences may 23 ; 

perhaps be juſtly ee 19. this degeneracy of BY 
as. 2 5 , - 
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Of the difſonſuns F Patricians and Plebeians 


= Rome, with the confe quences they had upon that 


Hing in the foregoing chapter confined myſelſ 
to the proceedings of the commons only by 
the method of impeachments againſt particular per- 
tons, with the fatal effects they had upon the ftate 
of Athens, I ſhall now treat of the diſſenſions at 
Rome between the people and the collective body 
of the Patricians or Nobles. It is a large ſubject, | 7 
but I ſhall draw it into as narrow a compaſs as! 
As Greece, from the moſt ancient accounts we 
have of it, was divided into ſeveral kingdoms, ſo Þ* 
was moſt part of Italy * into feveral petty common 
wealths. And as thoſe kings in Greece are faid to | 
have been depoſed by their people upon the ſcore 
of their arbitrary proceedings, fo on the contrary 
the commonwealths of Italy were all ſwallowed up, | 
and concluded in the tyranny of the Roman em- 
perors. However, the differences between thoſe 
Grecian monarchies and Italian republics were not FX 
very great : for, by the accounts Homer gives us of 
thoſe Grecian princes who came to the ſiege of 
Troy, as well as by ſeveral paſſages in the Odyſſce, 
It is manifeſt, that the power of theſe princes in 
their ſeveral ſtates was much of a fize with that of | 
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the kings in Sparta, the archon at Athens, the 
the ſuffetes at Carthage, and the conſuls in Rome: 
to that a limited and divided power feems to have» 
been the moſt ancient and inherent principles of 


{ 4 doth thoſe people in matters of government. And 


ſuch did that of Rome continue from the time of 
Romulus, though with ſome interruptions, to Ju- 
lius Cæſar, when it ended in the tyranny of à ſingle 


. perſon. During which period (not many years 
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longer than from the Norman conqueſt to our age) 
the Commons were growing, by degrees; into power 
and property, gaining ground upon the Patricians,. 
as it were, inch by inch, till at laſt they quite over- 
turned the balance, leaving all doors open to the 
practices of popular and ambitious men, who de- 
ſtroyed the wiſeſt republic, and enflaved the nobleſt 
people that ever entered upon the ſtage of the 
world. By what ſteps and degrees this was brought 


# to paſs, ſhall be the ſubject of my preſent inquiry 


While Rome wks governed by kings, the mo- 
narchy was altogether elective. Romulus himſelf, 
when he had built the city, was declared King by 
the univerſal conſent of the people, and by augury, 
which was there underſtood for divine appointment; 
Among other diviſions he made of the people, one 
was into Patricians and Plebeians : the former were 
like the Barons of England ſome time” after the 
conqueſt ; and the latter are alſo deſcribed to be 
almoſt exactly what our Commons were then. For 
they were dependents upon the Patricians, whom 
they choſe for their patrons and protectors, to an- 
ſwer for their appearance, and defend them in any 
proceſs: they alſo ſupplied their patrons with mo- 
ney, in exchange for their protection. This cuſs 
tom of patronage, it ſeems, was very ancient, and 
long practiſed among the Greek. 

Out of theſe Patricians Romulus choſe an hun- 
dred to be a ſenate, or grand council, for advice and 
aſſiſtance to him in the adminiſtration. The ſenate 
— | 1 ther- 
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therefore originally conſiſted all of nobles, and were 
of themſelves a ſtanding council, the people being 
only convoked upon ſuch occaſions as, by this in- 
ſtitution of Romulus, fell into their cogniſance: 
thoſe were to conſtitute magiſtrates, to give their 
votes for making laws, and to adviſe upon entering 
on a war. But the two former of theſe popular pri- 
vileges were to be confirmed by authority of the ſe- 
nate; and the laſt was only permitted at the King's 
pleaſure, This was the utmoſt extent of power 
pretended to by the Commons in the time of Ro- 
mulus ; all the reſt being divided between the King 
and the ſenate; the whole agreeing very nearly 

with the conſtitution of England for ſome centu- 

ries after the conqueſt, 

After a year's inter-regnum from the death of 
Romulus, the ſenate, of their own authority, choſe 
a ſucceflor, and a ſtranger, merely upon the fame 
of his virtue, without a#ing the conſent of the 
commons; which cuſtom they likewiſe obſerved in 
the two following kings. But in the election of 
Tarquinius Priſcus, the fifth King, we firſt hear 
mentioned, that it was done pupui impetrata venta ; 
which indeed was but very reaſonable for a free 
people to expect; though I cannot remember in 
my little reading, by- what incidents they were 
brought to advance fo great a ſtep. However it 
were, this prince, in gratitude to the people by 
hol conſent he was choſen, elected a hundred 

ators out of the commons, whoſe number, with 
mr additions, was now.amounted to three hun- 

.. & LG: | 
The people having once diſcovered their own 
ſtrength, did ſoon take occaſion to exert it, and 
that by very great degrees. For at this King's death, 
who was murdered by the ſons of a former, being 
at a loſs for a ſucceſſor, Servius Tullius, a ſtranger, 
and of mean extraction, was choſen protector of 
the kingdom by the people, without the conſent of 
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the ſenate; at which the nobles being diſpleaſed, he 
wholly applied himſelf to gratify the commons, and 
was by them declared and confirmed no longer 
Protector, but King. 5 . 

This prince firſt introduced the cuſtom of giving 
freedom to ſervants, ſo as to become citizens of 
equal privileges with the reſt, which very much 
contributed to increaſe the power of the people. 

Thus in a very few years the commons proceed 
ed ſo far, as to wreſt even the power of chufing a 
king entirely out of the hands of the nobles ; 
which was ſo great a leap, and cauſed ſuch a con- 
yulſion and itruggle in the ſtate, that the conſtitu- 
tion could not bear i:; but civil diſſenſions aroſe, 
which immediately were followed by the tyrany of 
a ſingle perſon, as this was by the utter ſubverſion 
of the regal government, and by a ſettlement upon 
a new foundation. For the nobles, ſpited at this 
indignity done them by the commons, firmly united 
in a body, depoſed this prince by plain force, and 
choſe Tarquin the Proud, who running into all the 
forms and methods of tyranny, after a cruel reign, 
was expelled by an univerſal concurrence of nobles 
and people, whom the miſeries of his reign had re- 
conciled. | 

When the conſular government began, the ba- 
lance of power between the nobles and plebeians 
was fixed anew : the two firſt conſuls were nomi- 


| nated by the nobles, and confirmed by the com- 


mons; and a law was enacted, that no perſon 
ſhould bear any magiſtracy in Rome, injuſſu populi, 
that is, without conſent of the commons. | 
In ſuch turbulent times as theſe, many of the 
poorer citizens had contracted numerous debts ei- 
ther to the richer ſort among themſelves, or to ſe- 
nators and other nobles ; and the caſe of debtors 
in Rome for the firſt four * centuries was, after 
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the ſet time for payment, no choice but either to 
pay or be the creditor's ſlave. In this juncture the 
commons leave the city in mutiny and diſcontent,” 
and will not return but upon condition to be acquit- 
ted of all their debts; and moreover, that certain 
magiſtrates be choſen yearly, whoſe buſineſs it ſhall 
be to defend the commons from injuries. Theſe 
are called tribunes of the people, their perſons are 
held ſacred and inviolable, and the people bind 
themſelves by oath never to abrogate the office; 
By theſe tribunes, in proceſs of time, the people 
were groſsly impoſed on to ſerve the turns or occa- 
ſions of revengeful or ambitious men, and to com- 
mit ſuch exorbitancies as could not end but in the 
fotution of the government, | 
Theſe tribunes, a year or two after their inſtitu- 
600 kindled great diſſenſions between the nobles 
and the commons on the account of Coriolanus, a 
nobleman whom the latter had impeached, and the 
conſequences of whoſe impeachment (if I had not 
confined myſelf to Grecian examples for that part 
of my ſubject) had like to have been ſo fatal to 
their ſtate. And from this time the tribunes began 
a cuſtom of accuſing to the people whatever nobles 
they pleaſed, ſeveral of whom were baniſhed or 
| or to death in every age. 

At this time the Romans were very much engag- 
ed in wars with their neighbouring ſtates; but upon 
the leaſt intervals of peace the quarrels between 
the nobles and plebeians would revive; and one of 
the moſt frequent ſubjects of their differences was 
the conguered lands, which the.commons would fain 
have divided among the public; but the ſenate 
could not be brought to give their conſent, : For 
ſeveral of the wiſeſt among the nobles began to 
apprehend the growing power of the people; and 
therefore knowing what an acceſſion thereof would 
accrue to them by ſuch an addition of property, 
150 all means to prevent it. For this the Appian 
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family was moſt noted, and thereupon moſt hated: 
by the commons, One' of them having made a 
ſpeech againſt this diviſion of lands, was impeached 
| by the people of high treaſon, and a day appointed 
fl for his trial; but diſdaining to make his defence, he 
choſe rather the uſual Roman remedy of killing 
himſelf : after whoſe death the commons prevailed, 
and the lands were divided. among them. 
I his point was no ſooner gained, but new diſſen- 
| tions began: for the plebeians would fain have a 
{ law enacted; to lay all mens rights and privileges 
upon the ſame level; and to enlarge the power of 
every magiſtrate: within his own juriſdiction, as 
much as that of the conſuls. The tribunes alſo 
obtained to have their number doubled, which be- 
fore was five : and the author tells us *, that their 
inſolence and power increaſed with their number, 
and the ſeditions were alſo doubled with it. 555 
Hy the beginning of the fourth century from the 
building of Rome, the tribunes proceeded ſo far in 
the name of the commons, as to accuſe and fine 
the conſuls themſelves, who repreſented the kingly 
power. And the ſenate obſerving, how in all con- 
tentions they were forced to yield to the tribunes 
f and people, thought it their wiſeſt courſe to give 
; way alſo to time; therefore a decree was made to 
fend ambaſſadors to Athens, and to the other Gre- 
cian commonwealths planted in that part of Italy 
ealled Græcia Major, to make a collection of the 
beſt laws; out of which, and ſome of their own, 
a new complete body eo law was formed, after« 
—_ known by the name of the /awws.of the twelve 
tables. 
To digeſt theſe laws into order ten mem were 
_ choſen, and the adminiſtration, of all affairs. left in 
their hands; what uſe they made of it, has. been 
already ſhnewn. It was certainly a great revolution, 
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produced entirely by the many unjuſt incroach-- 
ments of the people; and might have wholly chan-- 
ged the fate of Rome, if the folly and vice of thoſe 
who were chiefly concerned, could have ſuffered it 
to take root. V 

A few years after; the commons made farther” 
advances on the power of the nobles; demanding 
among the reſt that the conſulſhip, which hitherto» 
had only been difpoſed to the former, ſhould now 
he in common to the pretenſions of any Roman 


. whatſoever, This though it failed at preſent, yet 


afterwards obtained, and was a mighty ſtep to the 
ruin of the commonwealth; 5 
What I have hitherto ſaid of Rome, has been 
chiefly collected out of that exact and diligent wri- 
ter Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, whoſe hiſtory, thro” 


the injury of time, reaches no farther than to the 


beginning of the fourth century after the building 
of Rome. The reſt I ſhall ſupply from other au- 
thors; though I do not think it neceſſary to deduce 


this matter any farther ſo very particularly, as I 


have hitherto done. 


To point at what time the balance of power was 
moſt equally held between the Lords and Commons 
in Rome, would perhaps admit a controverſy, Po- 
bias tells us *, that in the ſecond Punic war the 
arthaginians were declining, becauſe the balance 
was got too much on the fide of the people; where- 


as the Romans were in their greateſt vigour by the 


power remaining in the ſenate: yet this was be- 
tween two and three hundred years after the periock 
Dionyſius ends with: in which time the commons 
had made ſeveral further acquifitions, This how- 


ever muſt be' granted; that (tilF about the middle 
of the fourth century), when the ſenate appeared 
reſolute at any time upon exerting their- authority, 
and adhered cloſely. together, they did often carry 
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cir point. Beſides, it is obſerved by the beſt au- 
Thors , that in all the quarrels and tumults at 
Rome, from the expulſion of the kings, though 
the people frequently proceeded to rude contume- 
lious language, and ſometimes ſo far as to pull and 
hale one another about the forum, yet no blood 
was ever drawn in any popular commotions, till the 
time of the Gracchi: however, I am of opinion; 
that the balance had begun many years before to 
lean to the popular fide, But this default was cor- 
rected, partly by the principle juſt mentioned, of 
never drawing blood in a tumult; partly by the 
warlike genius of the people, which in thoſe ages 
was almoſt perpetually employed; and partly by 
their great commanders, who by the credit they 
had in their armies fell into the ſcales as a further 
counterpoiſe to the growing power of the people. 
Beſides, Polybius, who lived in the time of Scipio 
Africanus the younger, had the ſame apprehenſions 
of the continual incroachments made by the com- 
mons; and being a perſon of as great abilities, and 
as much ſagacity, as any of his age, from obſerv- 
ing the corruptions, which, he ſays, had already 
entered into the Roman conſtitution, did very 
nearly foretel what would be the iſſue of them. 
His words are very remarkable, and with little ad- 
dition may be rendered to this purpoſe. That 
*« thoſe abuſes and corcuptions, which in time de- 
ſtroy a government, are ſown along with the 
ſeeds of it, and both grow up together; and 
that as ruſt eats away iron, and worms devour 
wood, and both are a ſort of plagues born and 
bred along with the ſubſtance they deſtroy ; ſo 
with every form and ſcheme of government that 
man can invent, ſome vice or corruption creeps 
in with the very inſtitution, which grows up 
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along with, and at laſt deſtroys it. The fame 
author, in another place 4, ventures ſo far as to 
gueſs at the particular fate which would attend the 
Roman government. He fays, its ruin would ariſe 
from the popular tumults, which would introduce 
a dominat:o plebis, or tyranny of the people; where- 
An it is certain he wes coke 
have adventured to purſue his conjectures ſo far, 
as to the conſequences of a popular tyrranny, 
which, as perpetual experience teaches, never fails 
to be followed by the arbitrary government of a 
ſingle perſon, | | 
About the middle of the fourth century from 
the building of Rome, it was declared lawful for 
nobles and plebeians to intermarry; which cuſtom, 
among many other ſtates, has proved the moſt 
3 means to ruin the former, and raiſe the 
atter. | 

And now the greateſt employments in the ſtare 
were, one after another, by laws forcibly enacted 
by the commons, made free to the people, the con- 
ſulſhip itſelf, the office of cenſor, that of the 
quzſtors or commiſſioners of the treaſury, the of- 
Ace of prætor or chief juſtice, the prieſthood, 
and even that of dictator : the ſenate, after long 
oppoſition, yielding merely for preſent quiet 
to the continual urging clamours of the commons, 
and of the #ribunes their advocates. A law was 
likewiſe enacted, that the plebiſcita, or a vote of the = 
houſe of commons, ſhould be of univerſal obligation ; 
nay, in time the method of enacting laws was 
wholly inverted ; for whereas the ſenate uſed of 
old to confirm the plebiſcita, the people did at laſt, 
as they pleaſed, confirm or difannul the ſenatuſcon- 
ſulta . | 5 


Appius Claudius brought in a cuſtom of admit- 
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ting to the {ſenate the ſons of freed men, or of ſuch 
tho had once been flaves; by which, and ſucceed- 
ing alterations of the like nature, that great coun- 
cil degenerated into a moſt corrupt and factious 
body of men, divided againſt itſelf; and its autho- 
rity became deſpiſde. | 

The century and half following, to the end oh 


the third Punic war, by the deſtruction of Car- 


thage, was a very buly period at Rome ; the inter- 
vals between every war being ſo ſhort, that the #r7- 
bunes and people had hardly leiſure or breath-to en- 
gage in domeſtic diſſentions: however, the little 
time they could ſpare, was generally employcd the 
ſame way. 80 Terentius Leo, a 7ribune, is record- 
ed to have baſely proſtituted the privileges of a Ro- 
man citizen, in perfect ſpite to the noblen. So the 


great African Scipio, and his brother, after all their 


mighty ſervices, were impeached by an ungrateful 


Commons. 


* 


However, the warlike genius of the people, and 
continual employment they had for it, ſerved to di- 


vert this humour from running into a head, till 


the age of the Gracchi. | 
Theſe perſons entering the ſcene in the time of a 
full peace, fell violently upon advancing the power 
of the people by reducing into practice all thoſe 
incroachments, which they had been ſo many years 
gaining. There were at that time certain conguered 
lands to be divided, beſide a great private tate left 
by a king : theſe the tribunes, by procurement of 
the elder Gracchus, declared by their legiſlative 
authority, were not to be diſpoſed of by the nobles, 
but by the commons only. The younger brother 
purſued the ſame deſign ; and, beſides, obtained a 
law, that all Italians ſhonld vote at elections, as well 
as the citizens of Rome: in ſhort, the whole en- 
deavours of them both perpetually turned von 
retrenching the noblos authority in all things, bu: 
eſpecially in the matter of judicature. And though 
Vo. II. K 8 they 
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they both loſt their lives in thoſe purſuits, yet they 
traced out fuch ways as were afterwards followed 
by Marius, Sylla, Pompey, and Cæſar, to the ruin 
of the Roman freedom and greatneſs. 

For in the time of Marius, Saturninus a . 
procured a law, that the ſenate ſhould be bound 
by oath to agree to whatever the people would en- 
act: and Marius himſelf, while he was in that of- 
fice of tribune, is recorded to have, with great in- 
duſtry, uſed all endeavours for depreſſing the no- 
bles, and raiſing the people, particularly for cramp- 
ing the former in their power judicature, which 
was their moſt ancient inherent Tight, 

Sylla by the ſame meaſures became abſolute ty- 
rant of Rome: he added three hundred commons 
to the ſenate, which perplexed the power of the 
whole order, and rendered it ineffectual; then 
flinging off the maik, he aboliſhed the office of 
tribune, as being only a ſcaffold to tyranny, where- 
of he had no further uſe. 

As to Pompey and Cæſar, n tells us, that 

their union for pulling the noblen (by their credit 
with the people) was the cauſe of the civil war, 
which ended in the tyranny of the latter; both of 
them in their conſulſhips having uſed all endea- 
vours and occaſions for ſinking the authority of 
the patricians, and giving way to all incroachments 
of the people, wherein they expected beſt to find 
their own account, 

From this deduftion of popular wenachinents 
in Rome, the reader will cafily judge how much 
the balance was fallen upon that fide, Indeed by 
this time the very foundation was removed, and it 
was a moral impoſſibility, that the republic could 
ſubſiſt any longer: for the commons having uſurp- 
ed the offices of ſtate, and trampled on the ſenate, 
there was no government left but daminatio plebis. 
Let us therefore examine how they proceeded in 
this conjuncture. 


I think 
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I think it is an univerſal truth, that the people 
are much more dextrous at pulling down and ſet- 
ting up, than at preſerving what is fixed; and they 
are not fonder of ſeizing more than their own, 
than they are of delivering it up again to the worſt 
bidder, with their own into the bargain. For al- 
though in their corrupt notions of divine worſhip, 


they are apt to multiply their gods; yet their carth- 


by devotion is feldom paid to above one idol at a 
time, of their own eveation, whole oar they pull 
with leſs murmuring and much more fkill, than 


when they /hare the leading, or even hold the helm. 


The ſeveral provinces of the Roman empire were 
now governed by the great men of their ſtate; 
thoſe upon the frontiers with powerful armies ei- 
ther for conqueſt or defence. 'Theſe governors, 
vpon any defigns of revenge or ambition, were ſure 


to meet with a divided power at home, and there- 
fore bent all their thoughts and applications to 


cloſe in with the people, who were new, by many 
degrees, the ſtronger party. Two of the greateſt 
ſpirits that Rome ever produced, happened to live 

at the ſame time, and to be engaged in the ſame 
purfuit; and. this at a conjuncture the ' moſt dan- 
gerous for fuch a conteſt: Theſe were Pom- 


pey and Cæſar, two ſtars of ſuch a magnitude, that 


their conjunction was as likely to be fatal, as their 


oppoſib ion. 
The zribunes and en having now 7 ſubdued all 


| competitors, began the laſt game of a prevalent 


populace, which is that of chuſing themſelves a 
maſter ; whiles the noble foreſaw, and uſed all en- 
deavours left them to prevent it, The people at 
firſt made Pompey their admiral, with full power 
over all the Mediterranean, ſoon after captain- 


general of all the Roman forces, and governor of 


Aſia, Pompey, on the other fide, reſtored the office 


of tribune, which Sylla had put down; and in his 


ne procured a law for examining into the 
1 ä miſcarriages 
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miſcarriages of men in office or command, for twenty 
years paſt. Many other examples of Pompey's po- 
pularity are left us on record, who was a perfect 
favourite of the people, and deſigned to be more; 
but his pretenfions grew ſtale for want of a timely 
opportunity of introducing them upon the ſtage. 
For Czar, with his legions in Gaul, was a per- 
petual check upon his deſigns ; and, in the arts of 
| pleaſing the people did ſoon after get many lengths. 
beyond him. For he tells us himſelf, that the fe- 
nate, by a bold effort, having made. ſome ſevere 
decrees. againſt his proceedings, and againſt the 

tribunes, theſe all left the city, and went over to 
his party, and conſequently along with them the 
affections and intereſts of the people; which is fur- 
ther manifeſt from the accounts he gives us of the 
citizens in ſeveral towns mutinying againſt their 
commanders, and delivering both to his devotion; 
Beſides, Cæſar's public and avowed pretenſions for 
beginning the civil war, were to reſtore the tribunes 
and people oppreſſed (as he pretended). by the 


1 11; ; greys 
This forced Pompey, againſt his inclinations. 
upon the neceſlity of changing ſides, for fear of 
being forſaken by both; and of cloſing in with 
the {ſenate and chief magiſtrates, by whom he was 
choſen general againſt Cæſar. 5 
Thus at length the ſenate (at leaſt the primitive 
part of them, the nobles) under Pompey, and the 
eammons under Cæſar, came to a final deciſion of 
the long quarrels between them. For, I think, the 
ambition of private men did by no means begin or 
occaſion this war; though civil diſſenſions never fail 
of introducing and ſpiriting the ambition of pri- 
vate men; who thus become indeed the great in- 
ſtruments for deciding of ſuch quarrels, and 
at laſt are ſure to ſeize on the prize. But no 
man, that ſees a flock of vultutes hovering over two 
armies ready to engage, can juſtly Fe: — 
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blood drawn in the battle: to them, though the car- 


caſes fall to their ſhare. For while the balance of 
power is equally held, the ambition of private men, 


whether orators or great commanders, gives net- 


ther danger or fear, nor can poſſibly enſlave their 
country; but that once broken, the divided par- 
ties are forced to unite each to its: head, under 


whole conduct or fortune one ſide is at firſt victo- 


rious, and at laſt both are flaves. And to put it 
paſt diſpute, that this entire ſubverſion of the Ro- 
man liberty and conſtitution was altogether owing 
to thoſe meaſures, which had broke the balance 


between the patricians and plebeians, whereof the 


ambition of particular: men us but an effect and 
conſequence, we need only conſider, that when the 
uncorrupted part of the ſenate had, by the death. 
of Cæſar, made one great effort to reſtore their 
former ſtate and liberty, the ſucceſs did not anſwer 
their hopes, but that whole aſſembly was ſo funk in 
its authority, that thoſe patriots were forced to fly, 
and give way to the madneſs of the people, who, 
by their own diſpoſitions, ſtirred up with the ha- 
rangues of their orators, were now wholly bent 
upon ſingle and deſpotic ſlavery. Elſe, how 


could ſuch a profligate as Antony, or a boy of 


eighteen, like Octavius, ever dare to dream of 
giving the law to ſuch an empire and people? 
wherein the latter ſucceeded, and entailed the vileſt 
tyranny, that heaven in its anger ever inflicted on 
a corrupt and poiſoned people. And this, with ſo 


little appearance at Cæſar's death, that when Cicero 


wrote to Brutus, how he had prevailed by his cre- 
dit with Octavius to promiſe him [Brutus | pardon 
and ſecurity for his perſon, that great Roman re- 
ceived the notice with the utmoſt indignity, and re- 
turned Cicero an anſwer, yet upon record, full of 
the higheſt reſentment and cOmempt tor” ſuch are 
offer, and from fuch a nag; | . 
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Here ended all ſhew or ſhadow of liberty n „ | 


Rome. Here was the repoſitory of all the wile 
contentions and ſtruggles for power between the 
nobles and commons, lapped up ſafely in the bo- 
ſom of à Nero and a Caligula, a Tiberius and a 

Let us now ſee from this deduction of particu- 
lar impeachments, and general diſſenſions in 
Greece and Rome, what concluſions may natu- 
rally be formed for inſtruction of any other ſtate, 
that may haply upon many points labour under the 
Uke circumſtances, ' (EIB ods ©: 
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UN the ſubject of impeachments we may ob- 
ſerve, that the cuſtom of | accuſing the nobles 
to the people either by themſelves, or their orators, 
(now ſtyled an impeachment in the name of the com- 
mant), hath been very ancient both in Greece and 
Rome, as well as Carthage; and therefore may 
ſeem to be the inherent right of a free people, nay, 
perhaps it is really ſo : But then it is to be conſi- 
dered, firſt, that this cuſtom was peculiar to repu- 
blics, or ſuch ſtates where the adminiſtration lay 
principally in the hands of the commons, and ever 
raged more or leſs according to their ineroach- 
ments upon äbſolute power; having been always 
looked upon, by the wiſeſt men and beſt authors of 
thoſe times, as àn effect of licentiouſneſs, and not 
of liberty; à diſtinction, which no multitude, ei- 
ther repreſented or collective, hath been at any 
time very nice in obſerving. However, perhaps 
this cuſtom in a popular ſtate of impeaching par- 
ticular men may ſeem to be nothing elſe, but the 


people's. 
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z people's chuſing upon occaſion to | exerciſe 
their own juriſdiction in perſon 3 as if a king of 
England thould fit as chief juſtice in. his court. of 
king's bench; which, they ſay, in former times, 
he ſometimes did. But in Sparta, which was cal- 
led a kingly government, though the people were, 
perfectly free, yet becauſe the adminiſtration was 
in the two kings and the epfori with the affiſtance 
of the ſenate, we read of no impeachments by the 
people; nor was the proceſs againſt great men, 
either upon account of ambition or ill conduct, 

. though it reached ſometimes to kings themſelves, 

7 ever formed that way, as I can recollect, but only. 

1 paſſed through thoſe hands, where the adminiſtra- 

[| tion lay, So likewiſe during the regal govern- 
ment in Rome, though it was inftituted a mixed 
monarchy, and the people made great advances in 
power, yet I do not remember to have read of one 
impeachment from the commons againſt a patri- 
cian, until the conſular ſtate began, and the people 

had made great incroachments upon the admini- 
ſtration, | (430006 00 
Another thing to be conſidered is, that allowing 
this right of impeachment to be as inherent as they 
pleaſe; yet, if the commons have been perpetually 
miſtaken in the merits of the cauſes and the 
perſons, as well as in the conſequences of ſuch im- 
peachments upon the peace of 'the ſtate we cannot 
conclude lefs, than that the commons in Greece 
and Rome (whatever they may be in other ftates) 
were by no means qualified either as proſecutors or 
judges in fach matters; and therefore, that it 
would have been prudent, to have reſerved theſe 
privileges dormant, never to: be produced but upon 
very great and urging occaſions, where the ſtate is 
in apparent danger, the univerſal body of the 
people* in clamours againſt the adminiſtration, 
and no other remedy in view. But for a few po- 
pular orators or tribunes, upon the ſcore of per- 
— > Rn 
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5 ſonal piques ; or, to employ the pride they con» 
&. ceive in ſeeing themſelves at the head of a party; 
* or, as a method for advancement ; er moved by 
« certam powerful arguments that could make 
+ Demoſthenes philipize : for ſuch men, I ſay, 
when the ſtate would of itſelf gladly be quiet, and 
hath; beſides, affairs of the laſt importance upon 
the anvil, to impeach Miltiades “ after a great 


««' naval victory, for not purſuing the Perſian fleet: 


„to impeach Ariſtides, the perſon moſt verſed a- 
mong them in the knowledge and practice of 
their laws, for a blind ſuſpicion of his acting in 
% an arbitrary way (that is, as they expound it, 
not in concert with the people): to impeach 


28k; Pericles, after all his ſervices, for a few incon- 
*« fiderable accounts; or to impeach Phocion, Who 


had been guilty of no other crime but negotiat- 
ing a treaty for the peace and ſecurity of his 
country; What could the continuance of ſuch 
proceedings end in, but the utter diſcouragement 
of all virtuous actions and perſons, and conſe- 
quently in the ruin of a ſtate ? Therefore the hiſto- 


rians of thoſe ages ſeldom fail to ſet this matter in 


all its lights, leaving us the higheſt and moſt ho- 
nourable ideas of thoſe perſons, who ſuffered by 
the perſecution of the people, together with the fa- 
tal conſequences they had, and how the perſecu- 
tors ſeldom failed to repent, when it was too late. 
Theſe impeachments perpetually falling upon 
many of the beſt men both in Greece and Rome, are 
a cloud of witneſſes, and examples enough to diſ- 
courage men of virtue and abilities from engaging 
in the ſervice of the puplic ; and help on the other 
Hide to introduce the ambitious, the covetous, the 
ſuperficial, and the ill - deſigning; who are as apt to 


® Though in other paſſages Lord Orford's character is ſuppoſed to 
be drawn under the name of Themiſtocles, yet he ſeems to be repre- 
ſented by Miltiades here; for Themiſtocles was not impeached at 
all. See p. 92, | | 
1 be 
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be bold, and forward, and meddling, as the for- 
mer are to be cautious, and modeſt, and reſerved. 
This was fo well known in Greece, that an eager- 
neſs after employments in the ſtate was looked upon 
by wiſe men, as the worſt title a man could ſet up; 
and made Plato ſay, „That if all men were a 
good as they ought, the quarrel in a common- 
« wealth would be not as it is now, who ſhould be 
« miniſters of ſtate, but who ſhould not be fo.” 
And Socrates * is introduced by Xenchon ſeverely 
chiding a friend of his for not entering into the pu- 
blick ſervice, when he was every way qualified for 
it: ſuch a backwardneſs there was at that time a- 
mong good men to engage with an vfurping people, 
and a ſet of pragmatical ambitious orders. And Dio- 
dorus tells us +, that when the petaliſim was erected 
at Syracuſe, in imitation of the offraci/m at Athens, 
it was ſo notoriouſly levelled againſt" all who had 
either birth or merit to recommend them, that who- 
ever poſſeſſed either, withdrew for fear, and would 
have no concern in public affairs. So that the people 
themſelves were forced to abrogate it for fear of 
bringing all things into confuſion. 

There is one thing more to be obſerved, deren 
all the popular impeachments in Greece and Rome 
feem to have agreed; and that was, a notion they 
had of being concerned in point of honour to con- 
demn whatever perſon they impeached, however 
a rer che articles e upon which they began, 


5 * Lid, Memorab, gona; 1 Lib, © Oye 


1 Oftraciſm was a kind of ole. Conga to baniſhment paſſed 2 a® 
gainſt men whoſe perſonal influence, from whatever cauſe, was thought 
to render them dangerous to the ſtate; the votes were siven by writing 
the name of the perſon on a ſhell by the Greeks called oceans, and 
caſting the ſhell into an urn, 


Petali ſm was a ſentence nearly of the ſame Kind; ; ard as aſtrac 1 
v as denominated from ihe ſhell on which. the name of the ſuſpe ctæd 


party was written, peraliſm towk its name from ra, a leaf , 
which the SyracuCa as uſed ſor the ſame purpoſe, 
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or however weak the ſurmiſes, whereon they were 
to proceed in their proofs. For, to conceive that 
the body of the people could be miſtaken, was an 
indignity not to be imagined, till the conſequences 
had convinced them, when it was, paſt remedy. 
And I look upon this. as a fate, to- which all popu- 
lar accuſations are ſubje&; though I ſhould think 


| that the ſaving, Vox fopuli, vix Dei, ought to be 


underſtood of the univerſal bent and: current of # 
people, not of the bare majority of a few repreſen- 
tatives, which is often procured by littla arts, and 


great induftry and application; wherein thoſe who- 
engage in the purſuits of malice and revenge, are 


much more ſedulous than ſuch. as would prevent. 
them. 4317 1 A Eno 6 
From what hath: been deduced of the diſſenſicn e. 
in Rome between the two bodies of patricians and 
plebeians, ſeveral reflections may be made. 8 


Firſt, That when the balance of power is duly 


fixed in a ſtate, nothing is more dangerous or un- 
wile, than to give way to tlie fir ft eps ef popular: 
incroachments; which is ufually done either in- 


hopes of procuring eaſe and quiet from ſome vexa-- 


tious clamour, or elſe made merchandiſe, and merely 
tought: and ſald. This is breaking into a conſtitution: 
to ſerve a preſent expedient, or ſupply a preſent: 
exigency; the remedy of an empiric, to ſtifle ther 
preſent pain, but with certain proſpect of ſudden 
and terrible returns. When a child grows ealy: 
and content by being humoured ; and when a lover 
becomes fatisfied by ſmall compliances, without 
further purſuits; then expect to find popular afſem- 
blies content with {mall conceſſions... If there could 
one ſingle example be brought from the whole com- 


paſs of hiſtory, of any one popular aſſembly, who, 


after beginning to contend for power; ever ſar 
down quietly with a certain ſhare; or if one in- 
ſtance could be produced of a popular aſſembly, 
that. ever knew, or propoſed, or declared, whats 
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Mare of power was their due; then might there be 
ſome hopes, that it were a matter to be adjuſted by 
reaſonings, by conferences, or debates: but ſince 
all that is manifeſtly otherwiſe, I ſee no other courſe 
to be taken in a ſettled ſtate, than a ſteady conſtant 
reſolution in thoſe to whom the reſt of the balance 
is intruſted, never to give way ſo far to popular 
clamours, as to make the leaſt breach in the conſti- 
tution, through which a million of abufes and in- 
eroachments will certainly in time force their way. 

Again, from this deduction it will not be - 
cult to gather and aſſign certain marks of popular 
incroachments; by obſerving of which, thoſe who 
hold the balance in a ſtate may judge of the de- 
' grees, and, by early remedies and application, put 
a ſtop to the fatal conſequences that would other- 


wile enſue. What thoſe marks are, hath been at 


large deduced, and need not be here repeated. 
Another conſequence is this: That (with all re- 
pet for popular aſſemblies be it ſpoke) it is hard 
to recollect one folly, infirmity, or vice, to which 
a ſingle man is ſubjected, and from which a body 
of commons, either collective or repreſented, can 
be wholly exempt. For, beſides that they are com- 
poſed of men, with all their infirmities about them, 
they have allo the ill fortune to be generally led 
and influenced by the very worſt among themſelves, 
I mean, popular orators, tribunes, or, as they are 
now ſtyled, great ſpeakers, leading men, and the 


like, From whence it comes to paſs, that in the 


reſults we have ſometimes found the ſame ſpirit of 
cruelty and revenge, of malice and pride, the ſame 


blindneſs, and obſtinacy, and unſteadinefs, the 


ſame ungovernable rage and anger, the ſame in- 
juſtice, ſophiſtry, and fraud, that ever lodged in 
the breaſt of any individual. 
Again, in all free ſtates the evil to be avoided 
is tyranny, that is to ſay, the ſumma imperii, or un- 
limited power folely in the hands of the ene, the 
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feu, or the many. Now, we have ſhewn, that al- 
though moſt revolutions of government in Greece 
and Rome began with the tyranny of the people, 
yet they generally concluded in that of a ſingle 
perſon; ſo that an uſurping populace is its own 
dupe; a mere underworker, and a purchaſer in 
truſt for ſome ſingle tyrant, whoſe ſtate and power 
they advance to their own ruin, with as blind an 
inſtinct, as.thoſe worms that die with weaving mag- 
nificent habits for beings of a ſuperior nature to 
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Ome reflections upon the late public proceedings 
among us, and that variety of factions into 
which we are ſtill ſo intricately engaged, gave oc- 
caſion to this diſcourſe, I am not conſcious, that 
I have forced one example, or put it into any other 
light than it appeared to me long betore I had 
thought of producing it, 9 
I cannot conclude without adding ſome particu- 
lar remarks upon the preſent poſture of affairs and 
diſpoſitions in this kingdom. 

The fate of empire is grown a common-place : 
That all forms of government having been inſtitu- 
ted by men, muſt be mortal, like their authors, 
and have their periods of duration limited as well 
as thoſe of private perſons. This is a truth of vul- 
gar knowledge and obſervation; but there are few 
who turn their thoughts to examine how thoſe diſ- 
eaſes in a ſtate are bred, that haiten its end ; which 
would however be a very uſeful inquiry. For, 
though we cannot. prolong the period of a com- 
monwealth beyond the decree of heaven, or er 
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date of its nature, any more than human life be- 
yond the ſtrength of the ſeminal virtue; yet we 
may manage a ſickly conſtitution, and preſerve a 
ſtrong one; we may watch and prevent accidents ; 
we may turn off a great blow from without, and 
purge away an ill humour that is lurking within; 
and by theſe, and other ſuch methods, render a 
ſtate long-lived though not immortal. Yet ſome 
phyſicians have thought, that if it were practicable 
to keep the ſeveral humours of the body in an ex- 
act equal balance of each with its oppoſite, it might 
be immortal, and ſo perhaps would a political bo- 
dy, if the balance of power could be always held 
exactly even, But, I doubt, this is as impoſſible 
in practice as the other. # 

It hath an appearance of fatality, and that the 


period of a ſtate approacheth, when a concurrence 


of many circumſtances both within and without, 


unite towards its ruin; while the whole body of 
the people are either ſtupidly negligent, or elſe giv- 
ing in with all their might to thoſe very practices 
that are working their deſtruction, , To ſee whole 


bodies of men breaking a conſtitution by the ve 


ſame errors, that ſo many have been broke before ; 
to obſerve oppoſite parties, who can agree in no- 
thing elſe, yet firmly united in' ſuch meaſures as 
muſt certainly ruin their country; in ſhort, to be 


encompaſſed with the greateſt dangers from with- 


out, to be torn by many virulent factions within; 
then to be ſecure and ſenſeleſs under all this, and 
to make- it the very leaſt of our concern; theſe, 
and ſome others that might be named, appear to 
me to be the moſt likely ſymptoms-in a ſtate of a 

fickneſs unto death, | 


Quod procul a nobis fleftat fortuna gubernans : 


Et ratio potius, quam res perſuadeut ipſa. Luer. 


There are ſome conjunctures, wherein the death 
Vol. II. oy L * Or 
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or diſſolution of government is more lamentable in 
its conſequences, than it would be in others. And, 
I think, a ſtate can never arrive to its period in a 
more deplorable criſis, than at a time when ſome 
prince in the neighbourh16d, of vaſt power and ambi- 


tion, lies hovering like a vulture to devour, or at 
leaſt diſmember its dying carcaſe ; by which means 


it becomes only a province or acquiſition to ſome 


mighty monarchy, without hopes of a reſurrec- 


tion. | | 
I know very well, there is a fet of ſanguine tem- 


pers, who deride and ridicule, in the number of 


fopperies, all ſuch apprehenſions as theſe. "They 
have it ready in their mouths, that the people of 
England are of a genius and temper never to admit 
ſlavery among them ; and they are furniſhed with 
a great many common places upon that ſubject. 
But it ſeems to me, that ſuch diſcourſers do reaſon 


upon ſhort views, and a very moderate compaſs of 


thought. For I think it a great error to count up- 
on the genius of a nation as a ſtanding argument 
in all ages, fince there is hardly a ſpot of ground 
in Europe, where the inhabitants have not fre- 
quently and entirely changed their temper and ge- 
nius. Neither can I ſee any reaſon, why the ge- 
nius of a nation ſhould be more fixed in the point 
of government, than in their morals, their learn- 
ing, their religion, their common humour and con- 
verſation, their diet and their complexion; which 
do all notoriouſly vary almoſt in every age, and 
may every one of them have great effects upon mens 
notions of government. [NT 

Since the Norman conqueſtthe balance of power 
in England hath often varied, and ſometimes been 
wholly overturned ; the part which the commons 
had in it, (that moſt diſputed point), in its original, 
progreſs, and extent, was, by their own confeſſions, 
but a very inconſiderable ſhare. Generally ſpeak- 
ing, they have been gaining ever ſince, w_ 
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with frequent interruptions and ſlow progreſs. The 
aboliſhing of villanage, together with the cuſtom 
introduced (or permitted) among the nobles of 
ſelling their lands in the reign of Henry VII. was 
a mighty addition to the power of the commons: 
yet I think a much greater happened in the time of 
his ſucceſſor, at the diſſolution of the abbeys; for 
this turned the clergy wholly out of the ſcale, who 
had fo long filed it; and placed the commons in 
their ſtead ; who in a few years became poſſeſſed of 
vaſt quantities of thoſe and other lands, by grant 
or purchaſe. About the middle of Q. Eliſabeth's 
reign, I take the power between the nobles and the 
commons to have been in more equal balance, than 
it was ever before or ſince. But then, or ſoon af- 
ter, aroſe a faction in England, which, under the 
name of Puritan, began to grow popular by mold- 
ing up their new ſchemes of religion with republi- 
can principles in government;. and,. gaining upon 
the prerogative as well as the nobles, under ſeveral 
denominations, for the ſpace of about ſixty years, 
did at laſt overthrow the conſtitution, and, accor- 
ding to the uſual courſe of ſuch revolutions, did 
introduce a tyranny, firſt of the people, and then 
of a ſingle perſon. * 1 

In a ſhort time after, the old government was 
revived. But the progreſs of affairs for almoſt 
thirty years, under the reigns of two weak prin- 
ees , is a ſubject of a very different nature; when 
the balance was in danger to be overturned by the 
hands that held it, which was at laſt very ſeaſona · 
bly prevented by the late revolution. However, as 
it is the talent of human nature to run from one 
extreme to another, ſo in a very few years we have 
made mighty leaps from prerogative-heights into 
che depths of popularity, and, I doubt, to the ve- 
ry laſt degree that our conſtitution will bear. It 


V Charles II. and James II. | | 
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were to be wiſhed that the moſt auguſt aſſembly of 
the commons would pleaſe to form a pandect. of 
their own power and privileges, to be confirmed 
by the entire legiſlative authority, and that in as 
folemn a manner (if they pleaſe) as the magna char- 
ta, But to fix one foot of their compaſs wherever 
they think fit, and extend the other to ſuch terrible 


lengths, without deſcribing any circumference at 


all, is to leave us and themfelves in. a very uncer- 
tain ſtate, and in a ſort of rotation, that the author 
+ of the Oceana never dreamed on. I believe the 
moſt hardy tribune will not venture to affirm at pre- 


ſent, that any juſt fears of incroachment are given 
us from the regal power, or the few: and is it then 


impoflible to err on the other fide ? How far muſt 
we proceed, or where ſhall we ſtop? The raging of 
the fea. and the de f of the people are put toge- 
ther in holy writ; and it is God alone who can ſay 
to either, Hitherto ſhalt thou paſs, and no further. 

The balance of power in a limited ſtate is of ſuch 
abſolute neceſſity, that Cromwell himſelf, before 
he had perfectly confirmed his tyranny, having 
ſome occafions for the appearance of a parliament, 
was forced to create and erect an entire new houſe 
of Lords, ſuch as it was, for a counterpoiſe to the 
commons. And indeed, confidering the vileneſs 
of the clay, I have ſometimes wondered, that no. 
tribune of that age durſt ever venture to afk che 
potter, What dot thou mate But it was then about 
the laſt act of a popular uſurpation, and fare or 
Cromuell had already prepared them for that of a 
ſingle perſon, '- 3 

+ Mr. James Harrington, ſometime in the ſervice of King 
Charles I. atter whoſe death he drew up and printed a form of po- 
pular government, intitled, The commonwealth of Oceana: He 
endeavoured likewiſe to promote this ſcheme by public diſcourſes at 
a nightly meeting of ſeveral curious gentlemen in New-palace yard, 
Weſtminſter. This club was called the Rera; and Mr. Henry Ne- 
vil, one of its members, propoſed to the then houſe of Commens, 


that a third part of the ſenate ſhou!d rote out by ballot every year, 
and be incapable of being elected again for three years to come. 
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I have been often amazed at the rude, paſſionate, 
and miſtaken reſults, which have at. certain times 
fallen from great aſſemblies, . both ancient and mo- 
dern, and of other countries as well. as our own, 
This gave me the opinion I mentioned a while ago, 

that public conventions are liable to all the infirmi- 
ties, follies, and vices of private men, To which 
if there be any exception, it muſt be of ſuch aſſem- 
| blies, who act by univerſal concert, upon public 
EF * principles,and for public ends;“ ſuch as proceed 
a upon debates without unbecoming warmths, or 
influence from particular leaders and inflam- 
& ers; ſuch: whoſe members; inſtead of canvat- | 
ſing to procure majorities for their private opi- 
nions, are ready to comply: with general ſober 
* reſults, though contrary. to their own ſenti- 
© ments.” Whatever: aſſemblies act by theſe and 
other methods of the like nature, muſt be allowed 
to be exempt from ſeveral imperfections, to which 
particular men are ſubjected. But I think the 
ſource of moſt miſtakes and miſcarriages in mat- 
ters debated by public aſſemblies, ariſeth from the 
influence of private perſons upon great numbers, 
ſtyled, in common phraſe, leading men and parties. 
And therefore when we ſometimes meet a few 
words put together, which is called the vote or re- 
ſolution of an aſſembly, and which we cannot poſſi - 
bluy reconcile to ꝓrudence or public good, it is moſt 
charitable to conjecture, that ſuch a vote has been 
conceived, and born, and bred in a private brain, 
afterwards raiſed and ſupported by an obſequious 
5 party, and then with uſual methods confirmed by 
1 an artificial majority. For let us ſuppoſe five hun- 
E dred men, mixed in point of ſenſe and honeſty, as 
uſually aſſemblies are; and let us ſuppoſe theſe men 
propoſing; debating, reſolving, voting, according 
to the mere natural motions of their own little or 
much reaſon and underſtanding ; I do allow, that 
j abundance of indigeſted and abortive, many perni - 
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cious and fovliſh-overtures would ariſe, and float 2 
few minutes; but then they would die and diſap- 
pear, Becauſe this muſt be ſaid in bchalf of hu- 
man kind, that common ſenſe and plain reaſon, 
while men are diſengaged from acquired opinions, 
will ever have. ſome general influence upon their 
minds ; whereas the ſpecies of folly and vice are in- 
finite, and ſo different in every individual, that 


they could never procure a majority, if other cor- 


ruptions did not enter to pervert mens underitand- 
ings, and miſguide their wills. 
Lo deſcribe how parties are bred in an aſſembly, 


Vuould be a work too difficult at preſent, and per- 
haps not altogether ſafe. Periculs/z plenum opus 


alex, Whether thoſe who are leaders, uſually ar- 


rive at that ſtation more by a ſort of inſtinct or ſe- 


cret compoſition . of their nature, or influence of 
the ſtars, than by the poſſeſſion of any great abi- 
lities, may be a point of much diſpute: but when 
the leader is once fixed, there will never fail to be 
followers. And man is ſo apt to imitate, ſo much 
of the nature of /beep, imitatores, ſer vum pecus, 


that whoever is ſo bold to give the firſt great leap 


over the heads of thoſe about him, though he be the 
worſt of the flock, ſhall be quickly followed by the 
reſt. Beſides, when parties are once formed, the 
ſtragglers look ſo ridiculous, and become ſo inſig- 


nificant, that they have no other way, but to run 


into the herd, which at leaſt will hide and protect 
them; and where to be much conſidered, requires 
only to be very violent. 

But there is one circumſtance with relation to 
parties, which I take to be of all others moſt per- 
nicious in a ſtate; and I would be glad any partiſan 
would help me to a tolerable reaſon, that becauſe 
Clodius and Curio happen to agree with me in a 
few ſingular notions, I muſt therefore blindly fol- 


low them in all: or, to ſtate it at beſt, that be- 


cauſe Bibulus the party-man is 3 that ging 
us 
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dius and Curio do really propoſe the good of their 
country as their chief end; therefore Bibulus ſhalt 
be wholly guided and governed by them in the 
means and meaſures towards it. Is it enough for 
Bibulus, and the reſt of the herd, to ſay without 
further examining, I am of the fide with Clodius, or 
7 vote with: Curio? Are theſe proper methods to 
form and make up what they think fit to call the 
united wiſdom of the nation? Is it not poſſible, that 
upon {ome occaſion Clodius may be bold and inſo- 
lent, borne away by his paſſion, malicious, and re- 
vengeful ? That Curio may be corrupt, and expoſe 
to fale his tongue, or his pen? I conceive it far 
below the dignity both of human nature, and hu- 
man reaſon, to be engaged in any party, the moſt 
plauſible ſoever, upon ſuch ſervile conditions. 
This influence of one upon many, which ſeems 
to be as great in a people repreſented, as it was of 
old in the commons collective, together with the 
conſequences it hath had upon the legiſlature, hath 
given me frequent occaſion to reflect upon what 
Diodorus tells us of one Charondas, a lawgiver to 
the Sybarites, an ancient people of Italy, who was 
ſo averſe from all innovation, eſpecially when it 
was to proceed from particular perſons, (and, I 
ſuppoſe, that he might put it out of the power of 
men, fond of their own notions, to diſturb the 
conſtitution at their pleaſures, by advancing private 
ſchemes), that he provided a ſtatute, that whoever 
propoſed any alteration to be made, ſhould ſtep 
out and do it with a rope about his neck : if the 
matter propoſed were generally approved, then it 
thould paſs into a law ; if it went in the negative, 
the propoſer to be immediately hanged, Great mi- 
niſters may talk of what projects they pleaſe; but 
I am deceived, if a more effectual one could ever 
be found for taking off (as the preſent phraſe is) 
thoſe hot, unquiet ſpirits, who. diſturb ai:emblies, 
and obſtruct public' affairs, by gratifying their 
5 | pride, 
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pride, their malice, their ambition, or their ava- 
rice. . | 

Thoſe who in a late reign began the diſtinction 
between the perſonal and pslitic capacity, ſeem to 
have had reaſon, if they judged of princes by them- 


ſelves; for I think, there is hardly to be found 


through all nature a greater difference between two 
things, than there is between a repreſenting com- 
moner in the function of his public calling, and the 
fame perſon when he acts in the common offices 
of life. Here he allows himſelf to be upom a level 
with the reſt of mortals :: here he follows his own 
reaſon, and his own way; and rather affects a ſin- 
gularity in his actions and thoughts, than ſervilely 


to copy either from the wiſeſt of his neighbours; 


In ſhort, here his folly and his wiſdom, his reaſon 
and his paſſions, are all. of his own growth; not 
the echo or infuſion of other men. But when he 
is got near the walls of his aſſembly, he aſſumes 
and affects an entire ſet of very different airs; he 
conceives himſelf a being of a ſuperior nature to 
thoſe without, and acting in a ſphere, where the 
vulgar methods for the conduct of human life can 
be of no uſe. He is liſted in a party, where he 
neither knows the temper, nor deſigns, nor perhaps 
the perſon of his leader; but whoſe opinions he 
follows and maintains with a zeal and faitli as vio- 


lent, as a young ſcholar does thoſe of a philoſo- 


pher, whoſe ſect he is taught to profeſs: He hath 


neither opinions, nor thoughts, nor actions, nor 


talk, that he can call his own, but all conveyed to 
him by his leader, as wind is through an organ. 
The nouriſhment he receives, hath been not only 
chewed, but digeſted, before it comes into his 
mouth. Thus inſtructed, he follows the party 
right or wrong through all its ſentiments, and ac- 
quires a courage and ſtiffneſs of opinion not at all 
congenial with him. The FE; 
This encourages me to hope, that, during the 

4 | preſent 
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preſent lucid interval, the members retired to their 
homes may ſuſpend a while their acquired comple» 
xions, and taught by the calmneſs ot the ſcene and 
the ſeaſon, reaſſume the native ſedateneſs of their 
temper, If this ſhould be fo, it would be wiſe in 
them, as individual and private mortals, to look 
back a little upon the ſtorms they have raiſed as 
well as-thoſe they have eſcaped: to reflect, that they 
have been authors of a new and wonderful thing 
in England, which is, for a houſe of Commons to 
loſe the univerſal favour of the numbers they repre- 
ſent ; to obſerve, how thoſe whom they thought 
fit to perſecute for righteouſneſs fake, have been. 
openly careſſed by the people; and to remember 
how themſelves fat in fear of their perſons from 
popular rage. Now, if they would know the ſe- 
cret of all this unprecedented proceeding in their 

maſters, they muſt not impute it to their freedom 
in debate, or declaring their opinions, but to that 
unparhamentary abuſe of ſetting individuals upon 
their ſhoulders, who were hated by God and man. 
For, it ſeems, the maſs of the people, in ſuch con- 
Jjunctures as this, have opened their eyes, and will 
not endure to be governed by Clodius and Curio 
at the head of their Myrmidons, though theſe be 
ever ſo numerous, and compoſed of their own re- 
preſentatives, | | 
This averſion of the people againft the late pro- 
ceedings of the Commons is an accident, that, if 
it laſt a while, might be improved to good uſes for 
ſetting the balance of power a little more upon an 
equality, than their late meaſures ſeem to promiſe 
or admit. This accident may be imputed to two 
cauſes: the firſt is an univerſal fear and apprehen- 
ſion of the greatneſs and power of France, whereof 
the people in general ſeem to be very much and 
juſtly poſſeſſed, and therefore cannot but reſent to. 
ſee it, in ſo critical a juncture, wholly laid aſide by 
their miniſters, the Commons. The other cs 
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is a great love and ſenſe of gratitude in the people 
towards their preſent king, grounded upon a long 
opinion and experience of his merit, as well as con- 
ceſſions to all their reaſonable deſires; fo that it is 
for ſome time they have begun to ſny, and to fetch 
inſtances, where he hath in many things been hard- 
ly uſed. How long theſe humours may laſt (for 
_ paſſions are momentary, and eſpecially thoſe of a 
multitude), or what conſequences they may pro- 
duce, a little time will diſcover, But whenever it 
comes to paſs, that a popular afſembly, free from 
fuch obſtructions, and already poſſeſſed of more 
power, than an equal balance will allow,. ſhall con- 
tinue to think they have not enough, but by cramp- 
ing the hand that holds the / balance, and by im- 
peachments or diſſenſions with the nobles, endeavour 
ſtill for more; I cannot poſlibly ſee, in the com- 
mon courſe of things, how the ſame cauſes can pro · 
duce different effects, and conſequences among us, 


from what they did in Greece and Rome. 


* Ly 
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The PUBLIC SPIRIT of the WHIGS, 
ſet forth in their generous encouragement 
of the author of the Cris1s “. | 


With Tome obſervations on the ſeaſonableneſs, cans 
dor, erudition, and ſtyle of that treatiſe, 


[Upon the firſt publication of this pamphlet, all the Scots Lords then 
in London went in a body, and eomplained to Queen ANNE of 
the affront put on them and their nation by the author of this 
treatiſe, Whereupon a proclamation was publiſhed by her Ma'e- 
ty, offering a reward of 300 J. to diſcover him. The reaſon for 
er ſo imall a ſum was, that the Queen and miniſtry had no 

* dieſi e to have the author taken into cuſtody. ] 


1 Cannot, without ſome envy, and a juſt reſent- 

ment againſt the oppoſite conduct of others, re- 
fle& upon that generofity and tenderneſs, where- 
with the heads and principal members of a ſtrug- 


* It was written in the year 1712, by the conſent, if not the en- 
3 couragement, of the miniſters of that æra, in anſwer to the Crifis, 


by Sir Richard Steele, Orrery, 


4 The noble commentator who appears in another inſtance to have 
F given an account of the works of his author, from a peruſal of no 
3 more than a title (a) in the Dublin editions, has been betrayed into 
7 miſtakes, which, if he had read the piece, he would have eſcaped, 
This tract, in the title which his Lordſhip conſulted, is ſaid to have 
been written in the year 1712: but in that part of it which moſt de- 
ſerves the notice of a critic, becauſe it occaſioned a complaint in the 
houſe of Lords, mention is made of a motion to diſſolve the union, 
which did not happen-till 1713. The complaint, which is ſaid in 
the note to happen upon the fir publication, was made the 2d of 
March 1713-14, and the pamphlet, according to the cuſtom of 
Printers, was dated 17744 N | 


e : 4 * 


(a Sce the note on Voyage to Brobdingnag, chap. 6. vo, 4. Is 
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Sling faction treat thoſe who will undertake to hold 
a pen in their defence. And the behaviour of theſe 
Patrons is yet the more laudable, becauſe the bene- 
fits they confer are almoſt gratis. If any of their 
labourers can ſcratch out a pamphlet, they defire 
no more; there is no queſtion offered about the 


wit, the ſtyle, the argument. Let a pamphlet come 
out upon demand in a proper juncture, you ſhall 


be well and certainly paid ; you ſhall be paid be- 
forchand ; every one of the party who is able to 
read, and can ſpare a ſhilling, ſhall be a ſubſcriber; 


ſeveral thouſands of each production ſhall be ſent 
among their friends through the kingdom; the 
work ſhall be reported admirable, ſublime, unan- 


ſwerable ; ſhall ſerve to raiſe the ſinking clamours, 
and confirm the ſcandal of introducing Popery 
and the Pretender upon the Queen and her mi- 
niſters | | 
Among the preſent writers on that ſide I can-re- 
collect but three of any great diſtinction, which are 
the Flying Poſt, Mr. Dunton, and the. author of 
the Criſis *, The firſt of theie ſeems to have been 
much ſunk in reputation, ſince the ſudden retreat 
of the only true genuine original author, Mr, Ridpath, 
who is celebrated by the Dutch gazeteer as one of 
the beſt pens in England, Mr. Dunton hath been 
longer and more converſant in books than any of 
the three, as well as more voluminous in his pro- 
ductions: however, having employed his ſtudies in 


In the ſtyle and conduct, this is one of the boldeſt, as well as one 
of the meſt maſterly tracts that Swift ever wrote, And I cannot 
help cbſerving, that on whatever topic he employs his pen, the ſub- 
jet which he 1reats of is always fo excellently managed, as to ſeem 
to have been t! e whole ſtudy and application of h's life: ſo that he 
appears the greateſt maſter, through a greater variety of materials, 
than perhaps have been diſcuſſed by any other author. Orreiy. 


* Mr, Steele was expelled the houſe of Commons for this pam - 
phlet, at the very ſame time that the hcuſe of Lords was moved a- 
gxiinft the Dean for the reply. | 
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ſo great a variety of other ſubjects, he hath, Ithink, 
but lately turned his genius to politics. His famo 

tract, intitled, Neck, ar nothing, muſt be allowed t 
be the ſhrewdeſt piece, and written with the mo 
ſpirit of any which hath appeared from that ſide 
ſince the change of the miniſtry : it is indeed a 
moſt cutting ſatire upon the Lord Treaſurer and 
Lord Bolingbroke, and I wonder none of our 
friends ever undertook to anſwer it. I confeſs I 
was at firſt of the ſame opinion with ſeveral. good 
Judges, who, from the ſtyle and manner, ſuppoſe 
it to have iſſued from the ſharp pen of the Earl of 
Nottingham; and I am {till apt to think it might 
receive his Lordſhip's laſt hand, 'The third and 
principal of this triumyirate is the author of the 
Criſis ; who, although he muſt yield to the Flying 
Poſt in knowledge of the world, and ſkill in poli- 
| tics, and to Mr, Dunton in keenneſs of ſatire and 
wariety of reading, bath yet other qualities enough 
to denominate him a writer of a ſuperior claſs to 
.cither ; provided he would a little regard the pro- 
priety and difpoſition of his words, conſult the 
grammatical part, and get ſome information in the 
ſubject he intends to handle, 

Omitting the generous countenance and encou- 
ragement that have been ſhewn to the perſons and 
productions of the two former authors, I ſhall here 
only conſider the great favour conferred upon the 
laſt. | It hath been advertiſed for ſeveral months in 
the Engliſbman *, and other papers, that a pamph- 
let, called the Criſis, ſhould be publiſhed at a pro- 
per time in order to pen the eyes of the nation. 
It was propoſed to be printed by ſubſcription, price 
a ſhilling, This was a little out of form; becauſe 
ſubſcriptions are uſually begged only for books of 
great price, and ſuch as are not likely to have a ge- 


A paper written by the ſame author, in favour of the prece ing 
adminiſtration. | | 
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neral ſale. Notice was likewiſe given of what this | 
pamphlet ſhould contain; only an extract from cer- |: 
tain acts of parliament relating to the ſucceſſion, 
| - which at leaſt muſt fink nine pence in the ſhilling, 
and leave but three pence for the author's political 
reflections; ſo chat nothing very wonderful or de- 
*cifive could be reaſonably expected from this per- 
| -_ .formance,. But a work was to be done, a hearty 
writer to be encouraged, and accordingly mam 
1 thouſand copies were beſpoke. Neither could this 
BF! de ſufficient; for when we expected to have ou 
bundles delivered us, all was ſtopt; the friends to 
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the cauſe ſprang a new project; and it was advertiſ- 
ed that the Criſis could not appear, till the ladies 
had ſhewn their zeal againſt the -pretender, as y 
well as the men: againſt the pretender in the 
bloom of his youth, reported to be handſome, and 
3 endued with an underſtanding exactly of a ſize to 
pleaſe the ſex. I ſhould be glad to have ſeen a 
printed liſt of the fair ſubſcribers prefixed to this 
pamphlet; by which the Chevalier might know, he 
was fo far from pretending to a monarchy here, that 
he could not fo much as pretend to a miſtreſs. 
At the deſtined period, the firſt news we hear, 
is of a huge train of dukes, earls, viſcounts, ba- 
| rons, knights, eſquires, gentlemen, and others, 
going to Sam. Buckley's the publiſher of the Criſis, 
to fetch home their cargoes, in order to tranſmit | 
them by dozens, ſcores, and hundreds into the ſe- 
veral counties, and thereby to prepare the wills and 
underſtandings of their friends againſt the approach- 
ing ſeſſions, Aſk any of them, whether they have 
read it? they will anſwer, No; but they have ſent 
it every where, and it will do a world of good. It 
is a pamphlet, and a pamphlet, they hear, againſt 
the miniſtry; talks of flavery, France, and the 
Pretender: they deſire no more; it will ſettle the 
wavering, confirm the doubtful, inflruct the igno- 
rant, inflame the clamorous, although it never be 
Ps 4 : ? ; Once 
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once looked into. I am told by thoſe who are ex- 
pert in the trade, that the author and bookfeller of 
this twelve-penny treatiſe will be greater gainers 
than from one edition of any folio that hath been 


- publiſhed theſe twenty years, What needy writer 


would not ſolicit to work under ſuch maſters, who 


will pay us beforchand,' take off as much of our 
ware as we pleaſe at our own rates, and trouble not 


chemſelves to examine either before or after they 
have bought it, whether it be ſtaple or no? _ 
But, in order to illuſtrate the implicitmunificence- 
of theſe noble patrons, I cannot take a more effec- 
tual method than by examining the production it- 
ſelf ; by which we ſhall eaſily find that it was never 
intended, further than from the noiſe, the bulk. 
and the title of Criſis, to do any ſervice to the fac» - 
tious cauſe.  'Fhe entire piece confiſts of a title- 
page, a dedication to the clergy, a preface, an ex- 
tract from certain acts of parliament, and about. 
ten pages of dry reflections on the proceedings of 
the f and her ſervants; which his coadjutors, 
the Earl of Nottingham, Mr. Dunton, and the 
Flying Poſt, had long ago ſet before us in a much 
clearer ligt. : 4 


* 


hope or intention of converting heretics, but con- 


firming the deluded vulgar in their errors: and ſo 
the cry goes round without examining into the 
Thus the Whigs among us give about the 


cheat. 
cry, A pamphlet ! a pamphlet ! The Criſis] the Cri- 
ſis ] not with a view of convincing their adverſa- 


ries, but to raiſe the ſpirits of their friends, recall 


their ſtragglers, and unite their numbers by ſound 
and impudence ; as bees aſſemble and cling toge- 


ther by the noiſe of braſs. 


o 


That no other effect could be imagined or hoped 


for by the publication of this timely treatiſe, will 
be manifeſt from ſome obvious reflections upon the 
| | M:2: 


1 Popiſh countries, when ſome impoſter cries - 
out, A miracle! a miracle! it is not done with a 


ſeveral 


* 
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ſeveral parts of it; wherein the follies; the falſe- 
hoods, or the abſurdities, appear ſo frequent, that 


they 


may boldly contend for number with the 
lines. 8 py port 


When the hawker holds this pamphlet towards: 


you, the firſt words you perceive are, The Criſis; 


or, 4 Diſcourſe, & c. 


The interpreter of Suidas 


gives four tranſlations of the word Criſis; any of 
Which may be as properly applied to this author's 
letter to the bailiff of Stockbridge . Next, what 


he calls a diſcourſe conſiſts only of two 


pages, pre- 


fixed to twenty-two more, which contain extracts 
from acts of parliament; for as to the twelve laſt 
pages, they are provided for by themſelves in the title, 
under the name of Some ſeaſonable remarks on the 
danger ef a Popiſh ſucceſſor. Another circumſtance 
worthy of our information in the title-page, is, that 
the crown hath been ſettled by previous actr. I never 
heard of any act of parhament that was not previous 


to what it enacted, unleſs thoſe two, by 


which the 


Earl of Strafford and Sir John Fenwick loft their 
heads, may paſs for exceptions. A diſcourſe, repre- 
woes. Liege the moſt authentic records, &c. He hath 

rrowed this expreſſion from fome writer who 
probably underſtood the words ; but this gentle- 
man hath altogether miſapplied them; and, under 
favour, he is wholly miſtaken ; for a heap of ex- 
tracts from ſeveral acts of parliament cannot be 
called a diſcourſe ; neither do I believe he copied 
them from the moſt authentic records, which, as I 
take it, are lodged in the Tower, but out of ſome 


common, printed co 
material in all this, 


ant there is nothing 
than to ſhew the gene- 


roſity of our adverſaries in encouraging à writer, 
a 2 41 © At \ \ 1 . : | el * 


— 


pears to have been re urnin 
repreſented in parliament, 


Steele addreſſed a letter to the Bailiff of Shock rider, ravhic ap- 
g officer for this borough, which Steele 


who. 


reel 1 
— — f 
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who cannot furniſh out ſo much as a title-page 
with propriety or common ſenſe, | 


Next follows the dedication to. the clergy of the. 
church of England, wherein the modeſty and the 


meaning of the firſt paragraphs are hardly to be 


matched. He tells them, he hach made a com- 
* ment upon the acts of ſettlement, which. he lays 


before them, and conjures them to recommend 


<« in their writings and diſcourſes to their fellow- 


' + ſubjects : and be doth all this, out of a juſt defe- 


«© rence to their great power and. influence.” This 
is the right Whig ſcheme of directing the clergy 
what to preach. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury's 
juriſdiction extends no farther than over his own 
province; but the author of the Criſis conſtitutes 
himſelf vicar- general over the whole clergy of the 
church of England. The biſhops in their letters 
or ſpeeches to their own clergy proceed no farther. 
than to exhortation ; but this writer conjures the 
whole clergy-of the church to recommend his com- 


ment upon the laws of the land, in their writings and 


diſcourſes, - T: would fain know, who made him a 
- commentator upon the laws of the land: after which. 
it will be time enough to aik him, by what autho- 
rity he directs the clergy to recommend his comments: 
from the pulpit or the preſs? we IQ” 124 
He tells the clergy, there. are. two cir nces 
which place the mines of the people under their direc- 
tion; the firſt circumſtance is their education; the 
ſecond circumſtance is the tenths of our lands. 
This laſt, according to the Latin phraſe, is ſpoken 
ad invidiam; for he knows well enough, they have 
not a twentieth : but if you take it in his-own way, 
the landlord has nine parts in ten of the people's 
minds under his direction. Upon this rock the 
author before us is perpetually ſplitting, as often 
s:he ventures out beyond the narrow bounds of 

is literature. He hath a confuſed remembrance 
of words ſince he left the univerſity ; but hath loſt 
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half their meaning, and puts them together with 
no regard, except to their cadence ; as I remember 
a fellow nailed up maps in a gentleman” s cloſet, 


ſome ſideling, others upſide down, the better to 


adjuſt them to the pannels. 

I am ſenſible it is of little conſequence to their 
cauſe, whether this defender of it underſtands 
grammar or no; and if what he would fain ſay, 
difeovered him to be a wellwiſher to reaſon or 
truth, I would be ready to make large allowances. 
But When, with great difficulty, I deſcry a compo- 
ſition of rancour and falſehood, intermixed with 
- plauſible nonſenſe, I feel a ſtruggle between con- 
tempt and indignation at ſeeing the character of a 
cenſor, a guardian, an Engliſbman, d commentator on 
the /aws, an inſtructor of the clergy, aſſumed by a 
child of obſcurity without one fingle qualification 
to ſupport them. 

This writer, who either affects, or is command- 
ed of late to copy after the Biſhop of Sarum, hath, 

out of the pregnancy of his invention, found out 
an old way of inſinuating the groffeſt reflections 
under the appearance of admonitions ; and is ſo 
judicious a follower of the prelate, that he taxes 
the clergy for © inflaming their people with appre- 
„ henfions of danger to them and their conſtitu- 
ce tion, from men who are innocent of ſuch de- 
"* figns; ; when he muſt needs confeſs, the whole 
dſign of his pamphlet is to infam the people with 
apprehenfions of ; meer from the preſent miniſtry, 
whom we behebe to be at leaſt et indem N as the 
lat. i N 

What ſhall T ry Wu a Penn pbdet, where te TAP 
and falſchood of every line would require an an- 
ſwer, and where the ee and abſurdities wil 
| not deſerve one? n 

By his pretending to baue always wainttined an 
invicable reſpect to the clergy, he would inſinuate, 


that thoſe papers among che 7 athrs and Spectators, 
where 
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where the whole order is abuſed, were not his own. 
I will appeal to all who know the flatneis of his 
ſtyle, and the barrenneſs of his invention, whether 
he doth not groſsly prevaricate ? was he ever able 
to walk without leading-ſtrings, or ſwim without 
bladders, without being diſcovered by his hobbling 
and his ſinking ? hath he adhered to his character 


in his paper called the Engi/bman, whereof he is 


allowed to be the ſole author without any compe- 
tition ? what does he think of the letter ſigned by | 
himſelf, which relates to Moleſworth *, in whoſe 
defence he affronts the whole convocation of Ire- 
land? eis e e e 

It is a wiſe maxim, That becauſe the clergy are 
no civil lawyers, they ought not to preach obe- 
dience to governors ;z and therefore they ought not 
to preach temperance, becauſe they are no phyſi- 
cians, Examine all this author's writings, and then 
point me out a divine who knoweth leſs of the con- 
ſtitution of England than he; witneſs thoſe many 
egregious blunders in his late papers, where he 
pretended to dabble in the ſubjet. - 

But the clergy have, it ſeems, imbibed their no- 
tions of power and obedience, abhorrent from our 
laws, © from the pompous ideas of imperial great- 
„ neſs, and the ſubmiſſion to abſolute emperors, ?? 
This is groſs ignorance, below a ſchool-boy in his 
Lucius Florus. The Roman hiſtory wherein lads 
are inſtructed, reacheth little above eight hundred 
years, and the authors do every where inſti] re- 
publican principles; and from the account of nine 
in twelve of the firſt emperors we learn to have a 


t 
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* The Right Honourable Robert Moleſworth, Eſq; one of t e 
privy council, and member of the hcuſe of Commons, created a 
peer by King George I. The lower houſe of convocation there pre- 
ferred a complaint againſt him for diſreſpectful words, which being 
repreſented in England, he was removed from the council: to juſtify, 
him ag inſt this complaint, was the ſubject of Steele's letter. 
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deteſtation againſt tyranny, - The Greeks carry- 


this point yet à great deal higher, which none can- 
be ignorant of, who hath read or heard them 
quoted. This gave Hobbes the occaſion of ad- 


vancing a poſition directly contrary, That the youth. | 


of England were corrupted. in their political prin- 
ciples by reading the hiſtories of Rome and Greece 
which, having been written under republics, taught 
the readers to have ill. notions of monarchy. In 
this aſſertion there Was ſomething ſpecious, but that 
advanced by the Criſis could only iſſue from the 
profoundeſt ignorance. £4 5 

But would you know his ſcheme of education for: 
young gentlemen at the univerſity ;?. it is; That they 


mould ſpend their time in peruſing thoſe acts of. 


parliament, whereof his pamphlet is an extract, 
Which, if it had been done, the kingdom would. 
4 not be in its- preſent condition, but every mem 
1 ber: ſent into the world thus inſtructed ſince the. 


© revolution, would have been an advocate for 


«our: rights and liberties! ???, 
Here now is a project for getting more money; 
by the Crifis 5: to have it read by tutors in the uni- 


verſities. I thoroughly agree with him, that if. 


our ſtudents had bee thus employed for twenty. 


years paſt, the kingdom had not been in its pre- 


« ſent condition: But we have too many of 
ſuch proficients. already among the young nobi- 
lity and gentry, who have gathered up their poli- 
tics from chocolate-houſes, and factious clubs, and. 
who, if they had ſpent their time in hard ſtudy at 
Oxford or Cambridge, we might indeed have ſaid; 
that the factious part of this kingdom had not been 


in its preſent condition, or have ſuffered themſelves 


to be taught, that a few acts of parliament, relat- 


ing to the ſucceſſion, are preferable to all other 


civil inſtitutions whatſoever, Neither did I ever 
before hear, that an act of parliament relating to 
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* *Z one particular point could be called à civil inſti- 
m. „„ Ee Wed mee, e | 
le ſpends almoſt a quarto page in telling the” 
4.3 ; clergy, that they will be certainly perjured, if they 
n. bring in the pretender, whom they have abjured ; 
and he wiſely reminds them, that they have ſworn 
3 if without equivocation or mental refervation ; other- 
_ A wiſe the clergy might think fit, that as ſoon as they 
received the pretender, and turned Papiſts, they 
«big would be free from their oath. CO won 2 
” 7 This honeſt; civil, ingenious gentleman: knows 
904 | I in his conſcience, that there are not ten clergymen 
iin England, except nonjurors, who do not abhor 
+ the thoughts of the pretender: reigning over us, 
> 8 much more than himſelf. . But this is the ſpittle 
* 7 of the Biſhop of Sarum *, which our author licks 
up, and ſwallows, and chen coughs out again with 
an addition of his on phlegm. I would fam ſup- 
= poſe the body of the clergy were to return an 
- F'*Z anſwer by one of their members to theſe worthy 
> counſellors, . I conceive it might be in the follow- 
% > FEE 7 42 PE 


x 


y Lord, and Gentleman, amps: hes 
*The clergy command me to give you thanks 
* for your advice; and*if they knew any crimes,” 
*-from which either of you were as free, as they 
ce are from thoſe which you ſo earneſtly exhort 
1 = © them to avoid, they would return your favour 
- = as near as poſſible in the ſame ſtyle and manner. 
However, that your advice may not be wholly loſt, . 
particularly that part of it which relates to the 
*© pretender, they deſire you would apply it to 
_ - more proper perſons. Look among your own 
leaders; examine which of them engaged in a 
„plot to reſtore the late K. James, and received 
* pardons under his ſeal ; examine which of them 
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have been ſince tampering with his pretended ſon,. 


* and, to gratify their ambition, their avarice,. 
their malice and revenge, are now willing to re- 
** ſtore him at the expence of the religion and li- 
** berty of their country. Retire, good my Lord, 
* with your pupil, and let us hear no nore of theſe. 
* hypocritical inſinuations, left: the Queen and. 
„ miniſters, who have been hitherto content with 
' only. diſappointing the lurking villanies of your 


faction, may be at laſt provoked. to expo/e. 


: | But his reſpect for the clergy is. ſuch, that he. 


doth-not inſinuate, as if they really had theſe evil. 


diſpoſitions ; he only infinuates, that they give 0 
much cauſe for ſuck inſinuations. 


I will, upon occaſion, fixip ſome of his infinua- 
2:0ns from their generality and ſoleciſms, and drag. 
them into. the light, His dedication to the clergy is. 


full of them, becauſe here he endeavours to mold 


up his rancour : and: civility, together; by which 
conſtraint he is obliged to ſhorten his paragraphs, 
and to place them in ſuch a light that they obſcure 


one another. Suppoſing therefore, that I have 
ſeraped off his good manners in order to come at 


his meaning, which lies under; he tells the clergy, 
that the favour. of the QuEEN and her miniſters is. 
but a colour of zeal towards: them; that the people. 
were deluded by. a. groundleſs cry of the church's. 
danger at Sacheverel's.trial.;. that the clergy, as they. 


are men of ſenſe and honour, . ought to preach this. 


truth to their ſeveral congregations; and let them 
know, that the true deſign of the preſent men in 
wer in that, and all their proceedings ſince in fa- 
vour of the church, was to bring in Popery, France 
and the Pretender, and to inſlave all Europe, con- 
trary to the laws FA our. country, the power of the. 
455 ure, the faith of nations, and the honour of 
10 . N 
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I cannot ſee why the clergy, as men of /enſe and 
men of honcur, (for he appeals not to them as men 


* - 4. | « 

] 'they are in danger, and be able to gueſs whence it 
4 comes, and, and who are their protectors, The 
d deſign of their deſtruction indeed may have been 
h. projected in the dark : But when all was ripe, their 
enemies proceeded to ſo many overt acts in the face 


of the nation, that it was obvious to the meaneſt 
people, who wanted no other motives to rouſe 

them. On the other ſide, can this author or the 
16. wiſeſt of his faction, aſſign one ſingle act of the 


„i. ßpreſent miniſtry any way tending towards bringing 

%% in the 3 or to weaken the ſucceſſion of 
the houſe of Hanover ? © Obſerve then the reaſon- 

2. ableneſs of this gentleman's advice: The clergy, 

ag. > "the gentry, and the common people had the utmoit 

* 1 apprehenſions of danger to the church under the 

d late miniſtry; yet then it was the greateſt impiety 
= to znflame the people with any ſuch apprebenſions. 


His danger of a Popiſh ſucceſſor from any ſteps of 
' the preſent miniſtry is an artificial calumny, raiſed 
and ſpread againſt the conviction of the iventors, 
pretended to be believed only by thoſe who abhor 
the conſtitution in church and ſtate; an obdurate 
kaction, who compaſs heaven and earth to reſtore 
' themſelves upon the ruin of their country; yet 
here our author exhorts the clergy to preach up 
XZ this imaginary danger to their people, and diſturb 
dhe public peace with his ſtrained ſeditious com- 
ments. , 
4 But how comes this gracious licence to the cler- 
q from the Whigs to concern themſelves with po- 
2 lnics of any fort, although it be only the gloſſes 
= and comments of Mr, Steele? The ſpeeches of the 
managers at Sacheverel's trial, particularly thofe of 
Stanhope, Lechmere, King, Parker *, and ſome 


® Theſe perſons were created peers by K. George I, 
| | others, 


of religion), ſhould not be allowed toknow when 


* 
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Others, ſeemed to deliver a different doctrine. 
Nay, this very dedication complains of /me in holy 
orders, who haue made the conftitutimm of their coun- 
try (in which and the Coptic Mr. Steele is equally 
Akilled) a very littlæ part of their fludy, and yet 
made obedience and government the frequent ſubjetts 
F their diſcourſes, This difficulty is eaſily ſolved; 
for by politics they mean obedience. Mr. Hoadley *, 
who is a champion for reſiſtance, was never 
charged with meddling out of his function; Hugh 
Peters, and his brethren, in the times of uſurpa- 
tion had full liberty to preach up ſedition and re- 
bellion; and ſo here Mr. Steele iflues out his li- 
cence to the clergy to. preach up the danger of a 
-popiſb, pretender in defiance of the Queen and her 
adminiſtration.  _ 3 1 
Every whiffler in a laced coat, who frequents the 
chocolate-houſe, and is able to ſpell the title of a 
pamphlet, ſhall talk of the conſtitution with as 
much plauſibility as this very ſolemn writer, and 
with as good a grace blame the clergy for med- 


dling with politics, which they do not underſtand. 
J have known many of theſe able politicians fur- 
niſhed, before they were of age, with all the ne 
ceſſary topics of their faction, and by the help of 
about twenty polyſyllable capable of maintaining 
- .an argument, that would ſhine in the Criſis; 
whoſe author gathered up his little ſtock from the 

| 2 ſchools, and hath written from no other 
fund. „ 8 | | 
But after all, it is not clear to me, whether thi 
gentleman addreſſeth himſelf to the clergy of Eng- 
land in general, or only to thoſe very few (hardly : 
enough, in caſe of a change, to ſupply the morta- | 
lity of thoſe /el/-denying prelates he celebrates) who 
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br. Benjamin Hoadly, created Biſhop of Bangor by K, George I. 

in 1715; tranflated to Hereford in 1721, to Sahſbury in 172 3, and 
to Wincheſter in 1734. | 
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NE. Þ are in his principles, and among theſe.only fuck ab 
holy ive in and about London; which probably will re- 
Z duce the number to about half a dozen at moſt, 
I ſhould incline to gueſs the latter; becauſe he tells 
them they © are ſurrounded by a learned, wean; 
e knowing gentry, who know with what firmneſs, 
« ſelf-demial, and charity the biſhops adhered to 
the public cauſe, and what contumelies thoſe 
% clergymen have undergone, &c. who adhered to 
c the cauſe of truth,” By thoſe terms, the pu- 
* blic cauſe, and the cauſe of truth,” he under- 
ſtands the cauſe of the Whigs, in oppoſition to the 
ueen and her ſervants ; therefore by the learn- 
« ed, wealthy, and knowing gentry,” he muſt 
underſtand the bank and Eaſt-India '.ompany, and 
> thoſe other merchants or citizens within the bills 
= of mortality, who have been ſtrenuous againſt the 
= church and crown, and whoſe ſpirit of faction hath 
= lately got the better of their intereſt. For let him 
= ſearch all the reſt of the kingdom, he will find the 
= furrounded clergy, and the ſurrounding gentry whol- 
= ly ſtrangers to the merits of thoſe prelates ; and 
X adhering to a very different cauſe bf truth, as will 
ſoon, I hope, be manifeſt by a fair appeal to the 
= repreſentatives of both, 
= It was very unneceſſary in this writer to beſpeak 
the treatment of contempt and deriſion, which the 
X clergy are to expect from his faction, whenever 
they come into power, I believe that venerable 
body is in very little concern after what manner 
their moſt mortal enemies intend to treat them, 
= whenever it ſhall pleaſe God for our fins to viſit us 
with ſo fatal an event; which I hope it will be the 
united endeavours both of clergy and laity to hin- 
der. It would be ſome ſupport to this hope, if I 
could have any opinion of his predicting talent, 
; VF (vhich ſome have aſcribed to people of this au- 
thor's character), where he tells us, that noiſe and 
= wrath will not always paſs for zeal, What other 
inſtances of zeal hath this gentleman or the reſt of 
Vor, II. N his 
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his, party been able to produce ? If clamour be 


miſe, it is but opening our cars to know from 
what ſide it comes; and if ſedition, ſcurrility, 
Lander, and calumny be the fruit of wrath, read 
the pamphlets and papers ifluing from the zzalors of 
| that faction, or viſit their clubs and coffee-houſes, 
in order to form a judgment of the tree. FG 
When Mr. Steele tells. us, we have religion 
that wants no Tupport from the enlargement of 
« ſecular power, but is well ſupported by the wiſ- 
. dom and piety of its preachers, and its own 
& native truth ;” it would be good to know what 
religion he profeſſeth: for the clergy to whom he 
ſpeaks will never allow him a member of the church 
of England. They cannot agree, that the yu, of 
the goſpel, and the piety and wiſdom of its preach- 
ers, are a ſufficient ſupport in an evil age againſt 
infidelity, faction, and vice, without the aſſiſtance 
of ſecular potber; unleſs God would pleaſe to confer 
the gift of miracles on thoſe who wait-at the altar. 
I believe they venture to gd a little further, and 
think, that upon ſome occaſions they want a little 
enlargement of aſſiſtance from the ſecular power againſt 
Atheiſts, Deifts, Socinians, and other heretics, E- 
very firſt Sunday in Lent a part of the Liturgy is 
read to the people, in the preface to which the 
church declares her wiſhes for the reſtoring of that 
diſcipline ſhe formerly had, and which, for ſome 
years paſt, hath been more wanted than ever, : But 
of this no more, leſt it might inſinuate jealoiſies be- 
teen the clergy and laity ; which, the author tells 
us, is the © policy of vain ambitious men among 
& the former, in hopes to derive from their order 
« a veneration they cannot deſerve from their vir- 
e tue.“ If this be their method for procuring ve- 
neration, it is the moſt ſingular that ever was 
thought on; and the clergy would then indeed have 
no more to do with politics of any ſort than Mr. 
Steele or his faction will allow them. 


Having 
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Having thus toiled through his dedication, I pro- 
ceed to conſider his preface, which, half confiſting 
of quotation, will be ſo, much the ſooner got 
through. It is a very unfair thing in any writer to 
employ his ignorance and malice together ; becanſe 
it gives his anſwerer double work: it is like the 
ſort of ſophiſtry that the logicians call wo mediums, 
which are never allowed in the fame ſyllogiſm. A 
writer with a weak head, and a corrupt heart, is 
an over-match for any m_ pen; like a es | 
jade, dull and vicious, hardly able to ſtir, yet of- 
fering at every turn to kick, _ | wy 
He begins his preface with ſuch an account of the 
original of power, and the nature of civil inſtitu- 
tions, as Lam confident was never once imagined 
oy any writer upon government, from Plato to. 
r. Locke. Give me leave to tranſcribe his firſt 
paragraph. I never ſaw an unruly crond of 
people cool by degrees into temper, but it gave 
me an idea of the original of power, and the na- 
“ ture of civil inſtitutions. One particular man 
& has uſually in thoſe caſes, from the dignity of 
“ his appearance, or other qualities known or ima- 
* gined by the multitude, been received into ſud- 
den favour and authority; the occaſion of their 
« difference has been repreſented to him, and the 
© matter referred to his deciſion.” TOY 
I have known a poet, who never was out of 
England, introduce a fact by way of fimile, which 
could probably no where happen nearer than in the 
plains of Lybia; and begin with, So 7 have feen *, . 
Such a fiction, I ſuppoſe, may be juſtified by poe- 
tical licence; yet Virgil is much more modeſt, 
This paragraph of Mr. Steele's, which he ſets down 
as an obſervation of his on, is a miſerable man- 
gled tranflation of fix verſes out of that famous 
poet, who ſpeaks after this manner: As when a 
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edition ariſes in a great multitude, &c. then i they 
fee a wiſe grave man, &c. Virgil, who lived but a 
Uttle after the ruin of the Roman republic, where 
ſeditions N pench, and the force of aratory 
was great among the people, made uſe of a ſimile, 
which Mr. Steele turns into a fact after ſuch a 
manner, as if he had ſeen it a hundred times; and 
builds upon it a ſyſtem of the origin of govern- 
ment. When the vulgar here in England aſſemble 
in a riotous manner, (which is not very frequent 
of late years), the prince takes a much more effec- 


tual way than that of ſending orators to appeaſe. 


them: but Mr. Steele imagines ſuch a croud of 


people as this, where there is no government at all; 


their unrulinefs quelled, and their paſſions cooled by 
a particular man, whoſe great qualities they had 
known before. Such an aſſembly muſt have riſen 
fuddenly from the carth, and the. man of authority 
dropt from the clouds; for without ſame previous 
form of government no ſuch croud did ever yet. 


aſſemble, or could poſſibly be acquainted with the 
merits and dignity of any particular man among 
them. But to purſue his ſcheme ; this man of au- 
thority, who cools the croud by . and to-. 


whom they all appeal, muſt of neceſſity prove ei- 
ther an open or clandęſtine tyrant. „ clandeſtine 
ryrant I take to be a king of Brentford, who keeps 
his army in diſguiſe; and whenever he happens ei- 
ther to die naturally, be knocked on the head, or de- 
poſed, the people calmly take further meaſures and im- 
_ prove upon what was begun under his unlimited power. 
All this our author tells us, with extreme proprie- 
ty, is what. ſeems reaſonable to common ſenſe ;. that is, 
in other words, it ſeems rea/onable to reaſon. This 
is what he calls giving an idea of the original of pow- 
er, and the nature of civil inſtitutions, To which L 
anſwer, with great phlegm, that I defy any man 
alive to ſhew me, in double the number of lines, 
although writ by the ſame author, ſuch a comph- 
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cated ignorance in hiſtory, human nature, or poli- 
tics, 7 well as in the ordinary proprieties of thought 
or o =, 4 
But is ſeems theſe profound ſpeculations were 
only premiſed to introduce fome quotations in fa- 
vour of reſiſtance. What hath re//tance to do with 
the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Hanover, that the 
Whig writers ſhould perpetually affect to tag them 
together? I can conceive nothing cle, but that 
their hatred to the Queen and miniſtry puts them 
upon thoughts of introducing the ſucceſſor by ano- 
ther revolution. Are caſes of extreme neceſſity to 
be produced as common maxims, by which we are 
always to proceed ? Should not theſe gentlemen 
ſometimes: inculcate the general rule of obedience, 
and not always the exception of reſiſtance ? ſince 
the former hath been the perpetual diate of all 
laws both divine and civil, and the latter is ſtill in 
diſpute. | | 
I ſhall meddle with none of the paſſages he cites - 


to prove the lawfulneſs of reſiſting princes, except 


that from the preſent Lord Chancellor's * ſpeech in 
defence of. Dr. Sacheverel; that « there are extra- 
* ordinary caſes, caſes of neceſſity, which are im- 


_ & plied, although not expreſſed, in the general 


« rule [of obedience].” Theſe words, very clear 
in themſelves, Mr. Steele explains into nonſenſe ; 
which in any other author I ſhould ſuſpect to have 
been intended as a reflection upon as great a per- 
ſon as ever filled or adorned that high ſtation: but 


Jam ſo well acquainted with his pen, that I much. 


more wonder how it can trace ont a true quotation 
than a falſe comment. To ſee him treat my Lord 
Harcourt with fo much civility, looks indeed a little 


* Sir Simon Harcourt, who, at the time of Sacteverel's trial, 
pad reſigned his place of attorney-general, which he afterwards ac- 
cepted again; upon the change of the miniſt:y, he was ma le Lord 
Keeper, and in 1711 created a baron, | 
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ſuſpicious, and as if he had malice in his heart. 


He calls his Lordſhip a very great man, and a great 
living authority; places himſelf in company with 
Gen. Stanhope and Mr. Hoadley ; and, in ſhort, 


takes the moſt effectual method in his power of 


ruining his Lordſhip in the opinion of every man, 
who is wiſe or s I can only tell my Lord Har- 
court for his comfort, that theſe praiſes are encum- 


bered with the doctrine of reſiſtance, and the true 
. revolation-principles ; and provided he will not al- 


low Mr. Steele for his commentator, he may hope 
to recover the honour of being libelled again, as 
well as his ſovereign and fellow-ſervants, | | 
WMWe now come to the Criſis; where we meet with 
two pages by way of introduction to thoſe extracts 
from acts of parliament, that conſtitute the. body 
of his pamphlet. This introduction begins with a 
definition of liberty, and then proceeds in a pane- 


- 


gyric upon that great bleſſing. His panegyric is 


made up of half a dozen ſhreds, like a ſchoolboy's 
theme, - beaten general topics, where any other man 


alive might wander ſecurely ; but this politician, 
by venturing to vary the good old phraſes, and give 


them a new turn, commits an hundred ſoleciſms 


and abſurdities. The weighty truths, which he en- 


deavours to preſs upon his reader, are ſuch as theſe. 
That liberty is a very goed thing; that withaut liberty 
20% can not be free; that health is good, and ftrength 
z5-go0d, but liberty is better than either; that no man 
gan be happy without the liberty of deing:whatever his 
own, mind tells him. is beſt ; that men of; quality love 


liberty, and common people love liberty; even women 
and children love liberty; and. you. cannot pleaſe 


them better than by letting them do what they 
pleaſe, Had Mr. Steele contented himſelf to deli- 
ver theſe and the like maxims in ſuch intelligible 
terms, I could have found where we agreed and 
where we differed. But let us hear ſome of theſe 
axioms, as he hath involved them. We cannot 
: | B poſſeſs 
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“ poſſeſs our ſouls with pleaſure, and; ſatisfaQtion,, 

% except we preſerve in ourſclves that ineſtimable 
* blefling, which we call liberty. By liberty I de- 
6 fire to be underſtood to mean the happineſs ol 
«* mens living, &c,—— The true life of man con- 
«* fiſts in conducting it according to his own.. juſt. 


s ſentiments and innocent inclinations—— man's 


« being is degraded below that of a free agent, 
% hen his affections and paſſions are no longer 
* governed by the dictates of his own mind. 
« Without liberty our health (among other things) 
« may. be at the will of a tyrant employed to our 
« own ruin and that of our fellow-creatures.” If 
there be any of theſe maxims which is not groſsly 
defective in truth, in ſenſe, or in grammar, I will 
allow them to paſs for uncontrollable. By the firſt, 


omitting the pedantry of the whole expreſſion, 


there are not above one or two nations in the 
world, where any one man can pcſſe/ his foul with 


| pler;fure and ſatis faction. In the ſecond, he defires to 


be unde:jtaod to mean; that is, he deſires to be meant 


to mean, or to be underſtood to underſtand. In 


the third, the liſe of man conſiſts in conducting his life, 
In the fourth he affirms, that mens beings are de- 
graded, when their paſſions are no longer governed by 
the diftates of their own minds; directly contrary to 
the leſſons of all moraliſts and legiſlators ; who a- 
gree unanimouſly, that the paſſions of men muſt 
be under the government of. reaſon and law; nei- 
ther are laws of any other uſe than to correct the 
irregularity of our affections. By the laſt, our 
health is ruinous to ourſelves and other men when a ty- 
rant pleaſes ; which I leave to him to make out. 

I cannot ſufficiently commend our anceſtors for 


tranſmitting to us the bleſſing of liberty; yet hav- 


ing laid out their blood and treaſure upon the purchaſe, 
[ do not fee how they acted parſmonioufly; becauſe 


I can conceive nothing more generous than that of 


employing our blood and treaſure for the ſervice of 
| | others, 
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others. But I am ſuddenly ſtruck with the thought; . 
that I have found his meaning; our anceſtors act- 
ed parſimoniouſly, becauſe they only ſpent their 
own treaſure for the the good of their poſterity; 
whereas we ſquandered away the treaſures of our 
poſterity too; but whether they will be thankful, 
and think it was done for the preſervation of their 
liberty, muſt be left to themſelves for a deciſion. 
I verily believe, although I could not prove it in 
Weſtminſter-hall before a Lord Chief Juſtice, that 


by enemies to our conſtitution, and enemies to cur pre- 


_ . fent ęſtabliſbment, Mr. Steele would defire to be under- 


ſtood to mean my Lord Treaſurer and the reſt of the 
miniſtry : by thoſe vuho are grown ſupine in proportion 
to the danger to which'our liberty is every day more 
expoſed; I ſhould gueſs he means the Tories: and 
by. honeſt men who ought to look up with a ſpirit that 
becomes honeſty, he underſtands the Whigs. I like- 
-wiſe believe he would take it ill, or think me ſtupid; 
if I did not thus expound him. I ſay then, that, 
according to this expoſition, the four great officers 
of ſtate, together with the reſt of the cabinet coun- 
eil (except the archbiſhop of Canterbury *), are ene- 
mies to our eftabliſbment, making artful and open at- 
tacks upon our conſtitution, and are now prattiſing. 
indirect arts, and mean ſubtilties to weaken the ſecuri- 
ty of _ acts of parliament for ſettling the ſucceſs 
n in the houſe of Hanover. The firſt and moſt 
notorious of theſe criminals: is, Robert Harley, 
Earl of Oxford, Lord High "Treaſurer, who is re- 
ted to be chief miniſter : the ſecond is, James 
utler, Duke of Ormond, who commands the ar- 


. mY, and deſigns to employ it in bringin g over hs . 1 


pretender: the third is, Henry St. John, Lord Viſ- 
count Bolingbroke, ſecretary of ſtate, who muſt be 
ſuppoſed to hold a conſtant correſpondence at the 
court of Bar le Duc, as the late Earl of Godolphin 


v Dr, Tenniſon. 200 
5 did 
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did with that at St. Germains: and to avoid tedi- 
ouſneſs, Mr. Bromley +, and. the reſt, are employ- 
ed in their ſeveral diſtricts to the fame end, Iheſe 
are the opinions which Mr, Steele and his faction, 
under the direction of their leaders, are endeavour- 
ing, with all their might, to propagate among the 
people of England concerning the. preſent miniſtry; 
Lich what reſervation to. the bonour,, wiſdom, or 
juſtice of the Queen, I cannot determine; who,. 
by her own free choice, after long experience. of 
their abilities and integrity, and in compliance to 
the general wiſhes of her people, called them to 
her ſervice. Such an accuſation againſt perſons in 
ſo high truſt ſhould require, I think, at leaſt one 
fingle overt act to make it good, If there be no 
other choice of perſons fit to ſerve the crown with- 
out danger from the pretender, except among thoſe, 
who are called the Whig party, the Hanover ſuc- 
ceſſion is then indeed in a very deſperate ſtate: that 
Huftrious family will have almoſt nine in ten of 
the kingdom againit it, and thoſe principally of the 

landed intereſt; which is moſt to be depended up- 
on in fuch a nation as ours. 

I have now got as far as his extracts, which I 
all not be at the pains of comparing with the o- 
riginals, but ſuppoſe he hath gotten, them fairly. 
tranſcribed : I only think, that whoever is patente 
for printing acts of parliament may have a very 
fair action againſt him for invaſion of property: 
but this is none of my buſineſs to inquire into. 
After two and twenty pages ſpent in reciting acts 
of parliament, he deſires leave to repeat the hiſ- 
** tory and progreſs of the union; upon which I. 

have ſome few things to obſerve. | 

This-work, he tells us, was unſucceſsſully attempt 
ed by ſeveral of her Majeſty's predeceſſirs; although. 


Þ Speaker of the houſe of commons. | 
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do not remember + it was ever thought on by any” 
except K. James I. and the late K. William. I have: 
read indeed that ſome ſmall overtures were made by 
the former of theſe primes towards an union between 
the two kingdoms, but rejected with indignation and 


contempt by the Englith : and the hiftorian tells us, 


that how degenerate and corrupt ſoever the court: 


and parliament then were, they would not give ear 


to ſo infamous a propoſal; I do not find, that any 
of the ſucceeding princes before the revolution e- 


ver reſumed the deſign; . becauſe it was a project 


for which-there could-not poſſibly be aſſigned the 


leaſt reaſon or neceſſity; for I defy any mortal to 


name one ſingle ad vantage that England could ever 
expect from ſuch an union. i; = 

But towards the end of- the late King's reign, up- 
on apprehenſions of the want of iche fre im 


m him or 
the Princeſs Anne, a propoſition for uniting both 


kingdoms was begun; becauſe Scotland had not 


ſettled their crown upon the houſe of Hanover, but - 
left themſelves at large in hopes to make their ad- 
vantage; and it was thought highly dangerous to 
leave that part of the iſland, inhabited by a poor 
fieree northern people; at liberty to put chemſelves 
under a different king. However, the oppoſition 
to this work was ſo great, that it could not be o- 
vercome until ſome time after her preſent Majeſty 
came to the crown; when by the weakneſs or cor-- 


ruption of a certain minifter, ſince dead, an act of 


parliament was obtained for the Scots; which gave 
them leave to arm themſelves-f; and ſo the union 

became neceſſary, not for any actual good it could 
poſſibly do us, but to avoid a probable evil; and 
at the ſame time fave an obnoxious miniſter's head; 
who was ſo wiſe as to take the firft opportunity of 


1 The author's memory failed him a little in this aſſertion, as 
one of his anſwerers obſcrved. 98 5 


+, See the Examiner, No XIX. at the end, vol. 2. 
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procuring a general pardon by act of parliament, 
DE he could not, with ſo much decency and 
ſafety, deſire a particular one for himſelf, Theſe 
Facts are well enough known to the whole of the 
kingdom. And I remember, diſcourſing above ſix 
| years ago with the moſt conſiderable * perſon of 
the adverſe party, and a great promoter of the u- 
nion, he frankly owned to me, that this neceſſity, 
brought upon us by the wrong management of the 
Earl of Godolphin, was the only cauſe of the u- 
nion. 5 
Therefore I am ready to grant two points to the 
author of the Criſis: ft, That the union became 
neceſſary for the cauſe above related; becauſe it 
prevented this. iſland from being governed by two 
kings; which England would never. have ſuffered, 
and it might probably. have coſt us a war of a year 
or two to reduce the Scots. Secondly, That it 
would be dangerous to break this union, at leaſt in 
this juncture, while there is a pretender abroad, 
who might probably lay hold of ſuch an opportu- 
"nity, And this made me wonder a little at the ſpi- 
rit of faction laſt ſummer among ſome people, whe 
having been the great promoters of the union, and 
| ſeveral of them the principal gainers by it +, could 
vet proceed ſo far as to propoſe. in the houſe of 
Lords, that: it ſhould be diflolved; while at the 
ſame time thoſe peers, who had ever oppoſed it in 
2X the beginning, were then for preſerving it, upon 
= thereaſon I have juſt aſſigned, and which the au- 
-thor of the Criſis hath likewiſe. taken notice of. 


Lord Somers. 

"+ The Duke of Argyle, who zealouſly promoted the union, the 
Earl of Mar, Mr, Lockhart, and Mr, Cockburn, having been der u- 
ted on pupcſe, remonfirated to the Queen againſt the malt-tax, 
which they ſa d would probably prompt the Scots to declare the u- 

nion d.ſſolved. The Earl of Findlater ſoon after moved the houſe of 
Lords, for leave to bring in a bill for diffolving the union, He was 
ſeccnded by the Earl of Mar, and ſupported by Lord Eglinton, the 
Earl of Hay, the Duke of Argyle, and others, p 
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But when he tells us, the Engliſhmen ought, in ge- 


nerofity, to be more particularly careful in preſerving 


thts union, he argues like himſelf. The late kingdom 
of Scotland, Taith he, had as numerous a nobility as 

ngland, &c. They had indeed; and to that we 
owe one of the great and neceflary evils of the u- 
nion upon the foot it now ſtands. Their nobility 
is indeed fo numerous, that the whole revenues of 
their country would be hardly able to maintain 
them according to the dignity of their titles; and 


what is infinitely worſe, they are never likely to be 


extinct until the laſt period of all things; becauſe 
the greateſt part of them deſcend to heirs general. 


1 imagine a perſon of quality prevailed on to marry 


a woman much his inferior, and without a groat to 
her fortune, and her friends arguing the was as 
good as her huſband, becauſe ſhe brought him as 
numerous a family of relations and ſervants as ſhe 


found in his houſe, Scotland, in the taxes, is ob- 


liged to contribute one penny for every forty pence 
laid upon England; and the repreſentatives they 
ſend to parliament are about a thirteenth, Every 
other Scots peer hath all the privileges of an Eng- 
liſh one, except that of ſitting in parliament, and 
even precedence before all of the ſame title that 
ſhall be created for the time to come. The pen- 
fions and employments poſſeſſed by the natives of 
that country now among us, do amount to more 
than the whole body of their nobility ever ſpent at 
home; and all the money chey raiſe upon the pu- 
blic is hardly ſufficient to defray their civil and mi- 
litary liſts, I could point out ſome with great ti- 
tles, who affected to appear very vigorous for diſ- 
ſolving the union, although their whole revenues 
before that period would have ill maintained a 
Welth juſtice of the peace; and have ſince gather- 
ed more money than ever any Scotſman, who had 
not travelled, could form an idea of, | 
I haye only one thing more to ſay upon gan 
| O 
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v che union- act; which is, that the author of the 
Criſis may be fairly proved, from his own citations, 
to be guilty of HTH TREASON, In a paper of his 
called the Engliſnman, of October 29. there is an 
advertiſement about taking in ſubſcriptions. for 
printing. the Criſis, where the title is publiſhed at 
length with the following clauſe, which the author 
thought fit to drop in the publication; [** and that 


no power on earth can bar, alter, or make void 


<«« the preſent ſettlement of the crown, &c.” By 
Richard Stecle.] In his extract of an act of par- 
liament made ſince the union, it appears to be 
high treaſon for any perſon, by writing or print- 
ing, to maintain and affirm, that the kings or 
queens of this realm, with and by the authority 
of parliament, are not able to make laws and 
ſtatutes of ſufficient force and validity to limit 

and bind the crown, and the deſcent, limitation, 
« inheritance, and government thereof.” This act 
being ſubſequent to the ſettlement of the crown, 
confirmed at the union, it is probable ſome friend 
of the author adviſed him to leave out thoſe frea- 
/onable words in the printed title-page, which he had 


before publiſhed in the advertiſement; and accord- 


ingly we find, that in the treatiſe itſelf he only of- 
fers it to every good ſubject's conſideration, whe- 
ther this article of the ſettlement of the crown is 
not as firm as the union itſelf, and as the ſettle- 
ment of Epiſcopacy in England; &c.” And he 
thinks the Scots underſtood it fo, that the ſuc- 
% e to the crown was never to be controvert- 
60 e Ae 

Theſe I take to be only treaſonable inſinuations; 
but the advertiſement before - mentioned is actually 
hizh-treaſon ; for which the author ought to be pro- 
ſccuted, if that would avail any thing unden a juriſ- 
diction, where curſing the Qu xxx is not above the 
penalty of twenty marks. | 


Nothing is more notorious than that the Migs of 
Vor. II. | O 
OL, late 
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late years, both in their writings and diſcourſes, 


have affected, upon all occaſions, to allow the le- 
gitimacy of the pretender. This makes me a little 
wonder to ſee our author labouring to prove the 
contrary, by producing all the popular chat of thoſe 
times, and other ſolid arguments from Fuller's nar- 
rative: but it muſt be ſuppoſed, that this gentle- 
man acts by the commands of his ſuperiors, who 
have thought fit at this juncture to iſſue eut neworders 
for reaſons beſt known to themſelves. I with they 
had been more clear in their directions to him upon 
that weighty point, whether the ſettlement of the 
ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover be alterable or 
no. I have obſerved where, in his former pages, 
he gives it in the negative; but in the turning of a 
leaf, he hath wholly changed his mind. He tells 
us, he wonders there can be found any Briton 
«« weak enough to contend againſt a. power in their 
«© own nation, which is practiſed in a much greater 
degree in other ſtates: and how hard it is, that 
% Britain ſhould be-debarred the privilege of eſta- 
„ bliſhing its own decurity, by .relinquithing only 
c thoſe branches of the royal line, which threaten 
<<. jt with. deſtruction ; whilſt other nations never 
«« ſcruple upon leſs occaſions to go much greater 


«© lengths.;” of which he produceth inſtances in 


France, Spain, Sicily, and Sardinia; and then adds, 
can Great Britain help to advance men to other 


« thrones, and have no power in limiting its own? 


« How can a ſenator, capable of doing honour to 


“% Sir Thomas Hanmer,” be guilty of ſuch ridicu- 


lous inconſiſtencies ? The author of the Conduct 


of the allies,” ſays he, © hath dared to drop in- 


« fſinuations about altering the ſucceſſion.” The 
« author of the. Conduct of the allies” writes 
ſenſe and Engliſh ; neither of which the author of 
the Criſis underſtands. The former thinks it 
« wrong in point of policy to call in a foreign 
| © power to be guarantee of. our ſucceſſion, becauſe 
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ce jt puts it out of the power of our own legiflature 
<« to change our ſucceſſion without the conſent of 
that prince or ſtate who is guarantee, whatever 
«© neceſſity may happen in future times.“ Now, if 
it be high treaſon to affirm by writing, that the 
legiſlature hath no ſuch power; and if Mr. Steele 
thinks it ſtrange, that Britain ſhould be debarred 
this privilege, what could be the crime of putting 
fuch a caſe, that in future ages a neceſſity might 

happen of limiting the ſucceſſion, as Well as it hath: 
happened already ? | 
When Mr. Steele reflects upon the many ſo- 
« lemn, ſtrong barriers (to our ſucceflion) of laws 
and oaths, &c.” he thinks all fear vaniſheth 
© before them.” I think ſo too, provided the epithet 
folemn goes. for nothing ; becauſe, although I have 
often heard of a ſolemn day, a ſolemn feaſt, and a 
ſolemn coxcomb, yet I can conceive no idea to my- 
ſelf of a ſolemn barrier. However, be that as it 
will, his thoughts, it ſeems, will not let him reſt, but, 
before he is aware, he aſs himſelf jeveral queſtions; and 
ſince he cannot reſolve them, I will endeavour to 
give him what ſatisfa&tion I am able. The firſt is, 
What are the marks of a laſting ſecurity? To which 
Lanſwer, that the ſigns of it in a kingdom or ſtate 
are, firſt, good laws; and, ſecondly, thoſe laws 
well executed: we are pretty well provided with 
the former, but extremely defective in the latter. 
— Sccondly, What are our tempers and cur hearts 
at home!? If by ours he means thoſe of himſelf and 
; his abettors, they are moſt damnably wicked; im- 
N patient for the death of the QUEEN; ready to 
' gratify their ambition and revenge by all deſperate 
1 methods; wholly alienate from truth, law, reli- 
4 gion, mercy, confcience, or honour, Thirdly, 
? In what hands is power lodaed abroad? To anſwer 
the queſtion naturally, Louis XIV. is King of 
France, Philip V. (by the counſel and acknowledg- 
ments of the Whigs) is - of Spain, and ſo * 
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If by power he means money; the Duke of Marl-- 
borough is thought to have more ready money than 
all the kings of Chriſtendom together; but by the 
peculiar diſpoſition of providenee it is locked up in 
a trunk, to which his ambition hath- no key; and 
that is our ſecurity, —— Fourthly, Are our unnatu- 
ral diviſians our Jtrength ? I think not; but they 
are the ſign of it, for being urnatural they cannot 
laſt; and this ſhews, that union, the foundation of 
all ſtrength, is more agreeable to our nature.— 
Fifthly, 1s it nothing to us, which of the princes of 
Europe has the longeſt ſword ? Not much, if we can 
tie up his hands, or put a ſtrong /h:e!d into thoſe of 
his neighbours; or if our ſword be as. ſharp as his is 
ung; or if it be neceſſary for him to turn his wr 
word into a ploughſbare; or if ſuch a ford happen- 
eth to be in the hands of an infant, or ſtruggled for 

| by two competitors. — Sixt 75 T he power 1 Hand 
t hat deals out crowns and kingdoms all around us, may 
it not in time reach a king out to us too ? If thepower- 
Jul hand he means be that of France, it may reach 
ouf as many kings as it pleaſeth; but we will not 
accept them. Whence does this man get his intcI- 
ligence ? I ſhould think, even his brother Ridpath 
might furniſh him with better. What crowns or 
kingdoms hath France dealt about? Spain was given 
by the will of the former King, in conſequence of 
that infamous treaty of partition, the adviſer of 
Which will, J hope, never be forgot in England, 
Sicily was diſpoſed of by her Majeſty of Great Bri- 
tain; ſo in effect was Sardinia, France indeed 
once reached out a king to Poland, but the people 
would not receive him. This queſtion of Mr. 
Steele's was therefore only put in terrorem, without 
any regard to truth, ——Seventhly, Are there no 
ee OY to our crown that can ever be revived? 
here may, for ought I know, be about a dozen ; 
and thoſe in time may poſſibly. beget a hundred; 
but we muſt do as well as we can. Captain Beſſus, 
. when. 
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when he had fifty challenges to anſwer, proteſted 
he could not fight above three duels a-day. If 
the pretender ſhould fail,” ſays the writer, the 
„ French King has in his quiver a ſucceſſion of 
« them; the Ducheſs of Savoy, or her fons, or, 
the Dauphin her grandſon.” Let me ſuppole the 
Chevalier de St. George to be dead; the Ducheſs 
of Savoy will then be a pretender, and conſequent- 
ly muſt leave her huſband, becauſe his Royal High- 
neſs (for Mr, Steele has not yet acknowledged him 
for a king) is in alliance with her Bruith Majeſty ; . 
her ſons when they grow pretenders, muſt undergo 
the ſame fate. But I am at a loſs how to diſpoſe of 
the Dauphin, if he happen to be King of France. 
before the. pretenderſhip to Britain falls to his ſhare; 
for I doubt he will never be perſuaded to remove 
out of his own kingdom, only becauſe it is too near 
Englands: ti. 0G md 0h a5, | 1 
But“ the Duke of Savoy did, ſome years ago, 
6 put. in his claim to the crown of England in right 
of his wife, and he is a prince of great capacity, 
in ſtrict. alliance wich France, and may therefore 


very well add to our fears of a Popiſli ſucceſſor.” 


Is it the fault of .the preſent, or of any. miniſtry, 

that this prince put in his claim? muſt we give him 
opium to deſtroy his capacity? or can we prevent 
his alliance with, any prince, who is in peace with 
her Majeſty? Muſt we fend to ſtab or poiſon all 
the Popiſb princes, who have any pretended title to 
our crown by. the proximity of blood? What, in 
the name of God, can theſe people drive at] what is 
ir they demand] Suppole the preſent Dauphin were 
now a man, and King of, France, and next, Popi/d 
heir to the crown of England; ..is he not excluded. 
by the laws of the land? But what regard will he 


| have to our laws? I anſwer, Hath not the QUEEN» 


as. good a title to the crown of France? and how 
is ſhe excluded, but by their law againſt the ſucceſ- 
ſion of females, which we are not bound to ac-, 
. G 3333ͤ;⁊ Knoweourr 
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knowledge? And is it not in our power to exclude 
female ſucceflors, as well as in theirs? If ſuch a 


pretence ſhall prove the cauſe of a war, what hu- 
man power can prevent it! But our cauſe muſt 
neceſfarily be good and righteous; for either the 


kings of England have been unjuſtly kept out of 
the poſſeſſion of France, or the Dauphin, although 
neareſt of kin, can have no legal title to England. 
And he muſt be an ill prince indeed, who will not 


have the hearts and hands of ninety-nine in an- 


hundred among his ſubjects againſt ſuch a Popyp 
pretender. 


I have been che longer in anſwering che ſeventh 


queſtion, becauſe it led me to conſider all he bad 
afterwards to ſay upon the ſubject of the pretender, 

Eightly, and laſtly, he aſks himſelf, I/ He- 
ther Popery and Ambition are become tame and quiet 
neighbours ? In this I can give him no ſatisfaction, 
becauſe I never was in that ſtreet where they live; 
nor do I converſe with any of their friends; only 1 
find they are perſons of a very evil reputation. But 
Jam told for certain, that Ambition hath removed 
her lodging, and lives the very next door to Fac- 


tian, where they kcep ſuch a racket, that the 


whole pariſh is diſturbed, and uy night im an 
uproar. 

Thus much in anſwer to thoſe eight wnenſy 9 * 
ions put by the author to himſelf in order to ſa- 
tf every Briton, and give him an occaſion of tak- 
ing an impartial view of the affairs of Europe in ge- 
nerul, as well as of Great Britain in particular. 

: After enumerating the great actions of the confe- 


dirate armies under the command of Prince Eugene L 


nnd the Duke of Marlborough, Mr Steele obſerves, 
in the bitterneſs of his ſoul, that the Britiſh ge- 
«© neral, however unaccountable it may be to po- 


" ſterity, was not permitted to enjoy the fruits of 
his glorious labour.“ Ten years Nutz, it ſeems, 


were not ſufficient, and yet they were the fruitful- 


leſt 
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leſt campaigns that ever any general cropt. Howe- 
yer, I cannot but hope, that poſterity will not be 
left in the dark, but ſome care taken both of her 
Majeſty's glory, and the reputation of thoſe ſhe 
employs. An impartial hiſtorian may tell the 
world (and the next age will eaſily believe what it 
continues to feel), that the avarice and ambition of 
a few factious inſolent ſubjects had almoſt deſtroy- 
ed their country, by continuing a ruinous war in 
conjunction with allies, for whoſe ſakes principally 
we fought, who refuſed to bear their juſt propor- 
tion of the charge, and were connived at in their 
refuſal, for private ends: that theſe factious people 
treated the: beſt and kindeſt of ſovereigns with in- 
ſolence, cruelty, and ingratitude (ef which he will. 
be able to produce ſeveral inſtances): that they en- 
couraged perfons and principles alien from our re- 
ligion and government in order to ſtrengthen their 
faction: he will tell the reaſons, why the general 
and firſt miniſter were ſeduced to be heads of this 
faction, contrary to the opinions they had always 
profeſſed. Such an hiſtorian will ſhew many rea- 
fons, which made it neceſſary to remove the gene- 
ral and his friends, who, knowing the bent of the 
nation was againſt them, expected to loſe their 
power, when the war was at an end. Particularly, 
the hiſtorian will diſcover the whole intrigue of the 
Duke of Marlborough's endeavouring to-procure a 
commiſſion to be general for life, * ; wherein juſtice 
will be done to a perſon at that time of high ſta- 
tion in the law, who (I mention it to his honour) 
adviſed the Duke, when he was conſulted upon it, 
not to accept of fuch a commiſſion By theſe and 
many other inſtances, - which time will bring. to 
light, it may perhaps appear not very unaccounta- 
ble to poſterity, why this great man was diſmiſſed 


See the Examizer, No XIX. and the ſubſequent papers, vol. 2 
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at laſt; but rather why he was diſmiſſed no ſoon-- 
er. | | | 
But this is entering into a wide field, I. ſhall 
therefore leave pofter.ty to the information of bet- 
ter hiſtorians than the author of the Criſis, or my- 
ſelf; and go onto inform the preſent age in ſome- 
facts, which this great orator and politician thinks. 
fit to miſrepreſent with the utmoſt degree either of 
natural or wilful ignorance. He aſſerts, that in. 
the Duke of Ormond's campaign, © aftera ſuſpen-. 
*« ſion of arms between Great Britain and France, 
* proclaimed at the head of the armies, the Bri- 
«« tiſh troops, in the midſt of the enemy's garri- 
* ſons, withdrew themſelves from their. confede- 
« rates,” The fact is directly otherwiſe ; for the 
Britiſh troops were moſt infamouſly_ deſerted by 
the confederates, after all that could be urged by 
the Duke of Ormond and the Earl of Strafford to 
. prefs the confederate generals not to forſake them. 
The Duke was directed to aveid engaging in any 
action, until he had further orders, becauſe an ac- 
count of the King of Spain's renunciation was every 
day expected: This the Imperialiſts and Dutch 
knew well enough; and therefore propoſed to the 
Puke, in that very juncture, to engage che. French, 
for no other reaſon but to render deſperate all the 
Queen's meaſures towards a peace. Was not the 
certain poſſeſſion of Dunkirk of equal advantage to 
the uncertainty of a battle? A whole campaign 
under the Duke of Marlborough, with ſuch an 
acquifation, although at the coſt of many thouſand 
lives, and feveral millions of money, would have 
been thought very gloriouſly enden. 
Neither, after all, was it a new thing either in 
the Britiſh general or the Dutch deputies to refuſe 
fighting, when they did not approve it. When 
the Duke of Marlborough was going to inveſt Bou- | 
chain, the deputies of the States preſſed him in vain 
to engage the enemy; and one of them was ſo far 
f | diſcontented 
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diſcontented upon his Grace's refuſal, that he pre- 
ſently became a partizan of the peace; yet I do not 
remember any clamour then raiſed here againſt the 
Duke upon that account. Again, when the French 
invaded Doway, after the confederates had deſert- 
ed the Duke of Ormond; Prince Eugene was vio- 
lently bent upon a battle, and faid, they ſhould 
never have another ſo good an opportunity ; but 
Monſieur „a private deputy, roſe up, and 
oppoſed it ſo far, that the Prince was forced to de- 
fiſt, Was it chen more criminal in the Duke of 
Ormond to refuſe fighting by expreſs command of 
the Queen, and in order to get poſſeſſion of Dun- 
kirk, than for the Duke of Marlborough to give 
the ſame refuſal without any ſuch orders, or any 
ſuch advantage? or ſhall a Dutch deputy aſſume 
more power than the Queen- of Great Britain's ge-- 
neral, acting by the immediate commands of his 
ſovereign ? e | t 
The Emperor and the empire (ſays Mr. Steele, by 
way of admiration) continue the war ! Is his Impe- 
rial Majeſty able to continue it or no? if he be, 
then Great Britain hath been ſtrangely uſed for ten 
years paſt : then how came it to paſs, that of above 
thirty thouſand men in his ſervice in Italy at the 
time of the battle of Turin, there were not above 
four thouſand paid by himſelf ? if Ke be not able 
to continue it, why does he go on? The reaſons are 
clear; becauſe the war only affects the princes of 
the empire (whom he is willing enough to expoſe), 
but not his own dominions, Beſides, the Imperial 
miniſters are in daily expectation of che Queen's 
death, which-they hope will give a new turn to af- 
fairs, and rekindle the war in Europe upon the 
old foot; and we know how the miniſters of that 
court publicly aſſign it for a reaſon of their obſti- 
nacy againſt peace, that they hope for a ſudden re- 
volution in England. In the mean time this ap- 
pearance of. the. Emperor's being forſaken by his- 
T ns ally, 
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ally, will ſerve to increaſe the clamour, both here 
and in Holland, againſt her al n thoſe the 
employs. 

Mr. Steele ſays, ** there can be no crime in v1 
« firming, if it be truth, that the houſe of Bour- 
“bon is at this juncture become. more formidable, 
* and bids fairer for an univerſal monarchy, and 
* to ingroſs the whole trade of Europe, than it 
4 did before the war.” | 

No crime in affirming it, if it be truth. I will for 
once allow his propoſition. But if it be falſe, then 


I affirm, that whoever advanceth ſo ſcdirious a 


falſehood deſerves to be hanged. Doth he mean 


by the houſe of Bourbon, the two kings of France 


and Spain? If ſo, I reject his meaning, which 
would inſinuate, that the intereſts and deſigns of 
both thoſe princes will be the fame; whereas they 


are more oppoſite than thoſe of any two other mo- 


narchs in Chriſtendom. This is the old fooliſh 
ſlander ſo frequently flung upon the peace, and as 
frequently refuted. Theſe factious undertakers of 
the preſs write with great advantage; they ſtrenu- 
ouſly affirm a thouſand falſehoods without fear, 
wit, conſcience, or knowledge; and we, who an- 
ſwer them, ' muſt be at the expence of an argument 


for each; after which, in the very next pamphlet 


we ſee the ſame aſſertions produced again, without 


the leaſt notice of what hath been ſaid to diſprove 


them. By the houfe of Bourbon doth he mean 
only the French King for the time being: if ſo, 
and his affertion be true, then that prince muſt ei- 
ther deal with the devil, or elſe the money and 
blood ſpent in our ten years victories againſt him, 
might as well have continued in the purſes and veins 
of her Majeſty's ſubjects. | 

But the particular affertions of this author ars 
eaſier detected than his general ones; J ſhall there- 
fore proceed upon examining the former. For in- 
- Nance :. 1] deſire him to aſk the Dutch, who __ 
be 
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beſt inform him, why they delivered up Traerbach 
10 the Imperialiſts? For, as to the Queen, her 
Majeſty was never once conſulted in it; whatever 
his preceptors, the politicians of Button'scoffeehouſe, 
may have informed him to the contrary. | 

Mr. Steele affirms, that the French have be- 
gun the demolition of Dunkirk contemptuouſly 
c arbitrarily their own way.” The governor of 
the town, and thoſe gentlemen intruſted with the 
inſpection of this work, do aſſure me, that the fact 
is altogether otherwiſe ; that the method preſcri- 
bed by thoſe whom her Majeſty employs, hath been 
exactly followed, and that the works are already 
demoliſhed, I will venture to tell him further, 
that the demolition was ſo long deferred in order 
to remove thoſe difficulties, which the barrier-treaty 
hath put us under; and the event hath ſhewn, that 
it was prudent to proceed no faſter, until thoſe dif- 
ficulties were got over. The mole and harbour 
could not be deſtroyed, until the ſhips were got 
out; which, by reaſon of ſome profound ſecrets 
of ſtate, did not happen until the other day. 
Who gave him theſe juſt ſuſpicions, that the mole and 
harbour will never be deſtroyed? what is it he would 
now infinuate ? that the miniſtry is bribed to leave 
the moſt important part: of the work undone; or 
that the pretender is to invade us from thence ; or 
that the Queen hath entered into a conſpiracy with 
her ſervants to prevent the good effects of the 
peace, for no other end, but to loſe the affections 
of her people, and endanger herſelf, 

Inſtead of any further information, which Icould 
caſily give, but which no honeſt man can want, I 
venture to affirm, that the mole and harbour of 
Dunkirk will, in a ſhort time, be moſt effectually 
deſtroyed; and at the ſame time J venture to pro- 
pheſy, that neither Mr. Steele, nor his faction will 
cer confeſs they believe it. 


After 
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After all, it is a little hard that the Queen can» 
not be allowed to demoliſh this town in whatever 
manner ſhe pleaſes to fancy. Mr. Steele muſt have 
it done his on way, and is angry the French have 
pretended to do it theirs ; and yet he wrongs them 
into the bargain, For my own part, I do ſeriouſly 
think the Moſt Chriſtian King to be a much better 
friend of her Majeſty's than Mr. Steele, or any of 
Bis faction. Beſides, it is to be conſidered, that 
he is a monarch and a relation ; and therefore, if 
J were a privy counſellor, and my advice to be 
aſked, which of thoſe two GENTLEMEN BORN 
* ſhould have the direction in the demolition of 
Dunkirk, I would give it to the former; becauſe 1 
look upon Mr. Steele, in quality of a member of 
His party, to be much more ſlcilful in demo: Heine at 
home than abroad. 

There is a proſpect of more danger to the ba- 
| lance of Europe, and to the trade of Britain, from 
the Emperor over- running Italy, than from France 
over- running the empire; that his Imperial Majeſty 
entertains ſuch thoughts, is viſible to the world; 
And although little can be ſaid to juſtify many 
actions of the French King, yet the worſt of them 
Have never equalled theEmperor's arbitrary keeping 
the poſſeſſion of Milan, directly contrary to his oath, 
and to the expreſs words of the golden bull, which 
oblige him to deliver up every fef that falls, or 
elſe they muſt all, in the courſe of time, lapſe 
into his own hands. 

I was at a loſs, who it was chat Mr. Stecle hinted 
at ſome time ago, by the powerful hand that 
deals cut crowns and kingdoms all around us: I now 
plainly find he meant no other hand but his own. 
He hath dealt out the crown of Spain to France; 
to France he hath given leave to invade the empire Þ 
next ſpring with two hundred thouſand: men; and 


— 


Mr. Steele often ſlyles himſelf fo, 


now, 
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now, at laſt he deals to France the Inperial dig- 
nity ; and fo farewell liberty ; Europe will be French, 
But in order to bring all this about, the capital of 
Auſtria, the refidence of his Imperial Majeſty, muſt 
continue to be wifited by the plague, of which the 
Emperor muſt die, and ſo the thing is done. 
' Why ſhould not I venture to dzal out one ſceptre 
in my turn, as well as Mr. Steele? I therefore deal 
out the empire to the Elector of Saxony, upon 
failure of iſſue to this emperor at his death; pro- 
vided the Whigs will prevail on the n to turn 
Papiſt to get an empire, as they did upon the father 
to get a kingdom, Or if this prince be not approved 
of I deal it out in his ſtead to the Elector of Ba- 
varia: And in one or the other of theſe | dare en- 
gage to have all Chriſtendom to ſecond me, what- 
ever the ſpleen, in the ſhape of politics, may dic- 
tate to the author of the Criſis. 
The deſign of Mr. Steele in repreſenting the cir- 
cumſtances of the affairs of Europe is to ſignify to the 
world, that all Europe is put in the high road to 
{lavery by the corruption of her Majeſty's preſent. 
miniſters ; and ſo he goes on to Portugal; which, 
having during the war ſupplied us with gold, in 
exchange for our woollen manufactures, hath 
only at preſent a ſuſpenſion of arms for its pro- 
* tection, to laſt no longer than till the Cataio- 
nians are reduced; and then the old pretenſions 
of Spain to Portugal will be revived :” And 
Portugal, when once inſlaved by Spain, falls natu- 
rally with the reſt of Europe into the gulf of 
France. In the mean time let us ſee, what relief 
s a little trath can give this unhappy kingdom, 
That Portugal hath yet no more than a fuſ- 
penſion of arms, they may thank themſelves, be- 
cauſe they came ſo late into the treaty ; and that 
= . theycame fo late they may thank the Whigs, whoſe 
falſe repreſentations they were fo weak to believe. 
However, the Queen hath voluntarily given them 
„5 = Vorl. u. 4 
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a guarantee to defend them againſt Spain, until 
the peace ſhall be made; and ſuch terms after the 
peace are - ſtipulated for them, as the Portugueſe 
themſelves are contented with. * . 

Having mentioned the Catalonians, he puts tlie 
queſtion, Hha can name the Catalonians without 4 
tear? That can I; for he hath told ſo many me- 
lancholy ſtories without one ſyllable of truth, that 
he hath blunted the edge of my fears, and 1:ſhall 
not be ſtartled at the worſt he can ſay. What he 
affirms concerning the Catalonians, is included in 
the following particulars; firſt, that they were 
drawn into the ar by the encouragement ofithe ma- 
ritime powers; by which are underſtood England 
and Holland: But he is too good a friend of the 
Dutch to give them any part of the blame. 2dly, 
That #hey are nau abandoned and expoſed to the re- 
ſentment of an enraged prince. zdly, That they always 
oppoſed the . and intereſt of that prince, who is 

their preſent King. _ that the doom is dread- 
Ful-of thoſe, who ſhall," in the fight of God, be efteemed 
their deſtroyers, And if we interpret the infinua- 
tion he makes, according to his mind, the deſtruc- 
tion of thoſe- people muſt be imputed to the preſent 
e en ation 21 | 15 

Jam ſometimes, in charity, diſpoſed to hope, 
that this writer is not always ſenſible of the flagrant 
falſchoods he-utters, but is either biaſſed by an in- 
clination to believe the worſt, or a want of judg- 
ment to chuſe his informers. That the Catalonians 
were drawn into the war by the encouragement ef 
her Miyjefly, ſhould not in decency have been at- 
firmed un il about fifty years hence; hen it might 
be ſuppoſed there would be no living witneſs 
left to diſprove it. It was only upon the aſſur- 
ances of a revolt given by the Prince of Heſſe and 
others, and their invitation, that the Queen was 
prevailed with to ſend her forces upon that expe- 
dition. When Barcelona was taken by a moſt 
_ | un 
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unexpected accident of a bomb lighting on the ma- 
gazine, then indeed the Catalonians revolted, hav- 


ing before ſubmitted and ſworn allegiance to Phi- 


lip, as much as any other provinee of Spain. Upon 
the peace between that crown and Britain, the 
Queen, in order to eafe the Emperor, and fave 
his troops, ſtipulated with King Philip for a neu- 
trality in Italy, and that his Imperial Majeſty thould 
have liberty to evacuate Catalonia; upon condi- 
tion of abtolute indemnity to the Catalonians, 


with an entire reſtitution ro their honours, dig- 


nities, and eſtates, As this neutrality was never 
obſerved by the Emperor, ſo he never effectual- 
ly evacuated Catalonia; for although he ſent 
away the main body, he left behind many 
officers and private men, who now ſpiritup and 
aſſiſt thoſe obſtinate people to continue in their re- 
bellion. It is true indeed that King Philip did not 


abſolutely reſtore the Catalans to all their old privi- 


leges, of which they never made other-uſe than as 
an encouragement to rebel; but admitted them to 
the ſame privileges with tis ſubjects of Caſtile, par- 
ticularly to the liberty of trading, and having em- 


ployments in the Weſt-Indies, which they never 


enjcyed before, Beſides, the Queen reſerved to her- 
ſelf the power of procuring farther immunities for 
them, wherein the Moſt Chriſtian King was ob- 
liged to ſecond her: For his Catholic Majeſty in- 
tended no more than to retrench thoſe privileges, 
under the pretext of which they now rebel, asthey 
had formerly done in favour of France. Heu 
dreadful then muſt be the doom of thoſe who hindered 
theſe people from fubmittiag to the gentle terms 
offered them by their prince! and who although 

they be conſcious of their own inability to furniſh 
one fingle ſhip for the ſupport of the Catalans, are 


at this inſtant ſpurring them on to their ruin by 


promiſes of aid in protection! e 
Thus much in anſwer to Mr. Steele's account ot 
2 * the 
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the affairs of Europe; from which he dedueth the 
univerfal monarchy of France, and the danger of 
I know not how many Popiſb ſucceſſors to Britain. 
His political reflections are as good as his facts. 
We mutt obſerve, /ays he, that the perſon who 
*« ſeems. to be the moft favoured by the French 
4 King in the late treaties, is the Duke of Sa- 


. voy. Extremely right; for whatever that prince 


got by the peace, he owes intirely to her Majeſty, 
as a juſt reward for his having been ſo firm and 
uſeful an ally; neither was France brought with 
more difficulty to yield any one point than that of 


allowing the Duke ſuch a barrier as che Queen in- 


ated o 

He is become the moſt 38 Fine. in 
« Italy,” 1 had rather ſee him ſo than the Em- 
peror. He is ſuppoſed. to have entered into a 


* 8 ſecret and ſtrict alliance with the houſe of 
% Bourbon.“ This is one of thoſe facts wherein I 


am moſt cies to believe the author, becauſe it 
is what he muft needs be utterly ignorant of: and 
therefore may poſſibly be true, 

I thought indeed we ſhould. be ſafe from all Po- 
piſh ſucceſſors as far as Italy, becauſe of the pro- 
digious clutter about ſending the pretender thither, 
But they will never agree where to fix their /ongi- 
tude. The Duke of Savoy is the more dangerous 
for removing to Sicily: He adds to our fears for 
being tos nar. So © whether France conquer 
1 Germany, or be in peace and good underſtand- 
ing with it; either event will put us and Holland 


at the mercy of France,” which hath a quiver 


full of pretenders at its back, whenever the NEFA” = 
lier {hall die, i 
This was juſt the logic of poor Prince Butler, a 
ſplenetic madman, whom every body may re- 
member about the town. Prince Pamphilio in I- 


taly employed emiſſaries to torment Prince Butler 


e. But what if Prince 6 die? Why 
| | then 


ju 


r 
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then he had left in his will, that his heirs and exe- 
cutors torment Prince Butler for ever, 


F cannot think it a misfortune what Mr. Steele 


affirms, that * treaſonable books lately diſperſed 
« among us ftriking apparently at the Hanover 
„ ſucceffion, have paſſed almoſt without obſerva- 
« tion from the generality of the people: Be- 
cauſe it ſeems a certain ſign, that the generality of 
the people are well diſpoſed to that illuſtrious family: 


But I look upon it as à great evil, to ſee ſeditious 
Hochs diſper ſed among ur, apparentiy firiking at the : 


neen and her adminiſtration,” at the conſtitution: 


of church and ſtate, and at all religion; yet p 


without obſervation from the gererality of thoje in 
power; bur whether this remiſſneſs may be im- 


puted to Whitehall, or Weſtminſter-hall, is other 


mens buſineſs to inquire. Mr. Steele knows in his 
conſcience,” that the gyeri2s* concerning” ib pre- 
tender iſſued from one of his own party. And as 


for the poor nonjuring clergyman, who was truſted 


with committing to the preſs A late Book on: fi 
ſulject of hereditary right, by a ſtrain of the ſum- 


mum jus, he is now, as I am told, with half a ſcore 


children, ſtarving and rotting among thieres' and 
pick-pockets in the common room of a ſtinking 


jail *. I have never ſeen eicher the book or the 
publiſher; however, I would fain aſk one fingle 
perſon + in the world a queſtion ; why he hath fo - 
often drank the abdicated King's health upon his 


knees? But the tranfition is natural and fre- 
quent, and I ſhall not trouble him for an anſwer. 
It is the hardeſt caſe in the world, that Mr. Steele 


ſhould take up the artificial reports of his own - 
faction, and then put them off 1 en al as 


additional fears ef a Popiſh fucceſſor. ] can aſſure 


him, that no good ſubject of the Queen is under 


| * Upon his conviction he was committed to the Marſhalſea, and 

at his ſentence, to the Queen's bench for three years, | 
1 Parker, afterward Lord Chancellor, Wo, 

1 the 


4 
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the leaſt concern,. whether the pretender be con- 
verted or no, farther. than their wiſhes, that all 
men would embrace the true religion. But report- 
ing backwards and forwards upon this point, helps 
to keep up the noiſe, and is a topic for Mr. Steele to 
enlarge himſelf upon, by ſhewing how little we can 
depend on fuch : converſions, by collecting a lift 
of Popiſb cruelties, and repeating after himſelf and 
the Biſhop of Sarum the diſmal effects likely to fol- 
low upon the return of that ſuperſtition among us. 
But as this writer is reported by thoſe who know 
him to be what the French call journalier, his fear 
and. courage operating according to the weather in 
our uncertain climate; I am apt to believe the two 
laſt pages of his Criſis were written on a ſun-/bine 
day. This I gueſs from the general tenor of them, 
and particularly from an unwary affertion, which, 
he believes as firmly as I do, will at once over- 
throw all his foreign and domeſtic “ fears of a 
* Popith ſucceſſor. As divided a people as we are, 
4+. thoſe who ſtand for the houſe of Hanover are 
„ INFINITELY ſuperior in number, wealth, cou- 
rage, and all arts military and civil, to thoſe in 
„the contrary intereſt ; beſides which we have the 
laws, Ifay, the laws, on our fide, The laws, I fay, 
„ the laws.” This elegant repetition is, I think, 
a little out of place; for the ſtreſs might better 
have been laid upon ſo great a majority of the na- 
tion; without which I doubt the laws would be of 
little weight, although they be very good additional 
ſecurities. And if what he here aſſerts be true, as 
it certainly is, although be aſſert it, (for I allow 
even the majority of his own party to be againſt the 
pretender), there can be no danger of a Popith ſuc- 
cefJor, except from the unreaſonable jealouſies of 
the be among that party, and from the malice, 
the avarice, or ambition of the worſt ; without 
which Britain would be able to defend her ſucceſ- 
fion againſt all her enemies both at home and = 
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broad. Moſt of the dangers from abroad, which 
he enumerates as the conſequences of this very bad 
peace made by the Queen, and approved by par- 
liament, muſt have ſubſiſted under any peace at 
all; unleſs, among other projects equally feaſible, 
we could have ſtipulated to cut the throats of every 

Popiſh relation to the royal family. | 
Well, by this author's own confeſſion a number 
infinitely. ſuperior, and the beſt circumſtantiated 
imaginable, are for the ſucceſſion in the houſe of 
Hanover, This ſucceſſion is eſtabliſhed, confirmed, 
and ſecured by ſeveral laws; her Majeſty's repeat» 
ed declarations, and the oaths of all her ſubjects, 
engage both her and them to preſerve what thoſe 
laws have ſettled, This is a ſecurity indeed, a ſe- 
curity adequate at leaſt: to the importance of the 
thing; and yet, according to the Whig ſcheme, 
as delivered to, us by Mr. Steele and his coadju- 
tors, is altogether inſufficient; and the ſucceſſion 
will be defeated, the pretender brought in, and 
popery eſtabliſhed among us, without the farther 
aſſiſtance of this writer and his faction. 
And what ſecurities have our adverſaries fub- 
ſtituted in the place of theſe ? A club of politi- 
cians, where Jenny Man preſides; a Crifis written 
by Mr, Steele; a confederacy of knaviſh ſtock- 
jobbers to ruin credit; a report of the Queen's 
death; an efigies of the pretender run twice 
_ through the body by a valiant Peer; a ſpeech by 
the author of the Criſis; and, to ſum up all, an 
unlimited freedom of reviling her Majeſty and thoſe 
F WW ²ůù od | 

I have now finiſhed the moſt diſguſtful taſk that 
ever I undertook, I could with more eaſe have 
written three dull pamphlets, than remarked upon 
the falſchoods and abſurdities of one, But I was 
quite confounded laſt Wedneſday, when the printer, 
came with another pamphlet in his hand, written 
by the ſame author, and intitled, The Engliſhman; 
A being 
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being the cloſe of the paper ſo called, &c. He deſired 
I would read it over, and confider it in a paper by 
itſelf ; which laſt I abfolutely refuſed. Upon per- 
uſal I found it chiefly an invective againſt Toby, 
the miniſtry, the Examiner, the clergy, the Queen, 
and the Poſt- boy; yet at the ſame time with great 
juſtice exclaiming againſt thoſe who preſumed to 
offer the leaſt word againſt the heads of that fac- 
tion whom her Majeſty diſcarded, The author 
likewiſe propoſeth an equal diviſion of favour and 
employments between the Whigs and Tories; for if 
the former can have no part or portion in David *, 
they deſire no longer io be his ſubjefts, He inſiſts, that 
her Majeſty hath exactiy followed Monſieur Tughe's me- 
morial + againſt demoliſbing of Dunkirk, He reflects 
with great ſatisfaction on the good already done to his 
eountry by the Crifis, Non robis, Domine, nun nobis, 
&c,—— He gives us hopes that he will leave off 
writing, and conſult his own quiet and happineſs ; 
and concludes with a letter to a' friend at court. I 
fuppoſe by the ſtyle of ed friend, and the like, it 
muſt be ſome body there of his own level; among 
whom his party have indeed more friends than I 
could with. - In this letter he aſſerts, that the pre- 
ſent miniſters were not educated in the church of 
England, but are new converts from Preſbytery. 
Upon which I can only reflect, how blind the ma- 
lice of that man muſt be, who invents a groundleſs 
lie in order to defame his ſuperiors, which would 
be no difgrace if it had been a truth. And he 
conchades with making three demands, “ for the 
« ſatisfaction of himfelf, and other male- contents. 


What portion have we in David ? Sb: | 

+ © Tughe was deputed by the magiſtrates of Dunkirk to inter- 
« cede with the Queen, that ſhe weuld recall part of her ſentence 
« concerning Dunkirk, by cauſiag her thunderbo'ts to fall only on 
"<< the martial works, and to ſpare the moles and dykes, which ia 
< their naked condition could be no more than objects of pity,” - 


BY 1 | 
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& Firſt, the demolition of the harbour of Dun- 
kirk. Secondly, that Great Britain and France 
would heartily join againſt the exorbitant power 
of the Duke of Lorrain, and force the pretend- 
« er from his aſſylum at Bar le Duc, La/tly, that 
„ his Electoral Highneſs of Hanover would be ſo 
« grateful to ſignify to all the world the perfect 
good underſtanding he hath with the court of 
England, in as plain terms as her-Majefty was 
6 pleaſed to declare ſhe had with that houfe on her 
«c art.” | 7 

1 to the firſt of theſe demands, I will venture 
to undertake it ſhall be granted; but then Mr. 
Steele and his brother nale contents muſt promiſe to 
believe the thing is done, after thofe employed 
have made their report; or elſe bring vouchers to 
diſprove it. Upon the ſecond, I cannot tell whe- 
ther her Majeſty will engage in a war againſt the 
Duke of Lorrain to force him to remove the pretender; 
but I believe if the parliament ſhould think it ne- 
ceflary to addreſs upon ſuch an occaſion, the Queen 
will move that prince to ſend him away. His laſt 
demand, offered under the title of a wh, is of ſo 
inſolent and ſeditious a ſtrain, - that I care not to 
touch it, Here he directly chargeth her Majeſty 
with delivering a falſehood to her parliament from 
the throne; and declares he will not bclieve her, 
until the Ele&or of Hanover himſelf ſhall vouch 
for the truth of what ſhe hath ſo ſolemnly af- 
firmed, „ TH 7-3 | 8 

J agree with this writer, that it is an idle thing 
in his antagoniſts to trouble themſelves upon the 
articles of his birth, educotion, or fortune; for whos 
ever writes at this rate of his ſovereign, to whom 
he owes ſo many perſonal obligations, I ſhould ne- 
ver inquire whether he be a GENTLEMAN 
108 but whether he be a HUMAN CREA - 


The 
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LATE MINISTRY, in beginning and car- 
rying on the preſent war “. | 


en ico atten: in 4 ou 1712. 


wh 8 215 Galli noftrt ' 
- Eripuit ; ; partem auris Hiſpania bellis : 
Pars jacet Heſpert', e exercitus orbe | 
7 nente ent. 


TR . acripitrem quia ſemper vivit in armit. 
* ictrix Remy eras, 


£ 


e 
I Cannot ſufficiently admire the induſtry of a ſort 


of men, wholly out of favour with the prince 
and people, and openly profeſſing a ſeparate inte- 
reſt from the bulk of the landed men; who yet are 
ie to raiſe at this Jun ure ſo great a clamour 


. 


To this tract and the Examiner, which make vol. 5. of the 
Jeiſh edition, there is a preface in the name of the publiſher, which 
Lord O. rery aſcribes to Swift for ko other apparent reaſon, than to 

accuſe him of praifing himſelf, But, beſides the incorrectneſs of the 
ſtiyle, which his Lordſhip ſuppoſes to be affected, there is an ſſertion, 
that theſe papers produced the change in the Queen's «miniſtry, 
which even in his Lordſhip's opinion they were written to defend, and 
to which they appear by their date as well as tenor to be ſubſequent z 
an abſurdity of which Swift even in the character of a een 
cannot be * to have been guilty. 


againſt 
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againſt a peace, without offering one ſingle reaſon, 


Put what we find in their ba/lads, I lay it down for 


a maxim, That no reaſonable man, whether Wh: 
or Tory, (ſince it is neceflary to uſe thoſe foolifh, 
terms), can be of opinfon for continuing the war 
upon the foot it now is, unleſs he be a gainer by 
it, or hopes it may occaſion ſome new turn of af- 
fairs at home to the advantage of his party; or, 
laſtly, unleſs he be very ignorant of the Kingdom's 
condition, and by what means we have been redu- 
ced to it. Upon the two firſt caſes, where intereſt 
is concerned, I have nothing to ſay ; but as to the 
laſt, I think it highly neceſſary that the public 
{ſhould be freely and impartially told what circum- 
ſtances they are in, after what manner they have 
been treated by thoſe whom they truſted ſo many 
years with the diſpoſal of their blood and trea- 
fure, and what the conſequences of this manage- 
ment are like to be upon themſelves and their 
poſterity, | | 

Thoſe who, either by writing or diſcourſe, have 


4 undertaken to defend the proceedings of the late 


miniſtry in the management of the war, and of the 
treaty at Gertruydenburg, have ſpent time in cele- 
brating the conduct and valour of our leaders and 
their troops, in ſumming up the victories they have 
gained, and the towns they have taken. Then 
they tell us what high articles were inſiſted on by 
our -miniſters and thoſe of the  confederates, and 
what pains both were at in perſuading France to 
accept them. But nothing of this can give the leaſt 
ſatisfaction to the juſt complaints of the kingdom. 
As to the war, our grievances are, that a greater 
load has been laid on us than was either juſt or ne- 
ceflary, or than we have been able to bear ; that 
the groſſeſt impoſitions have been ſubmitted to for 
the advancement of private wealth and power, or 
in order to forward the more dangerous deſigns of 
2 faction, to both which a peace would have put 


an 
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an end: and chat che part of che war which was 
chiefly our province, which would have been moſt 
beneficial to us, and deſtructive to the enemy, was 


wholly neglected. As to a peace, we may complain 


of being deluded by a mocł- u ty, inwhich thoſewho 
negotiated took care to make ſuch demands as they 
knew were impoſſible to be complied with; and 
therefore might ſecurely preßt every article as if 
they were in earneſt, 


Theſe are ſome of the points I deſign to treat of 


in the following diſcourſe ; with ſeveral others 


which I thought it neceſſary at this time for the 


kingdom to be informed of. I think I am not mil- 
taken in thoſe facts I mention; at leaſt not in any 


circumſtance ſo material as to weaken ' the conſe- 


quences I draw from them. 
After ten years wars with. perpetual ſucceſs, to 
tell us it is yet impoſſible to have a good peace, is 


very ſurpriſing, and ſeems ſo different from what 
hath ever happened in the world before, that a man 
of any party may be allowed ſuſpecting, that we 

have been either ill uſed, or have not made the 
moſt of our victories, nd. might therefore deſire 


to know where the difficulty lay. Then it is natu- 7 
ral to inquire into our preſent condition; how long 


we ſhall be able to go on at this rate; what the 3 7 


conſequences may be upon the preſent and future 
ages; and whether a peace without that impracti- 


cable Point, which ſame people do ſo much. infift E 


on, be really ruinous in itſelf, or equally ſo with = 


the continuance ot the war. 
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A Fate in war, I take to be one or more of theſe : 
either to check the overgrown power of ſome am- 
bitious neighbour; to recover what hath been un- 


juſtly taken from them; to revenge fome injury 


they have recejved (which all political caſuiſts al- 
low) ; to aflift ſome ally in a juſt quarrel, or, laſt- 
ly to defend themſelves when they are invaded. In 
all theſe caſes the writers upon politics admit a war 
to be juſtly undertaken, The laſt is what hath been 
uſually called pro aris et focis; where no expence 
or endeavour can be too great, becauſe all we have 
is at ſtake, and conſequently our utmoſt force to 
be exerted ; and the diſpute is ſoon determined ei- 
ther in ſafety or utter deſtruction. But in the other 
four, I believe it will be found, that no monarch. 
or commonwealth did ever engage beyond a certain 
degree; never proceeding ſo far as to exhauſt the 
ſtrength and ſubſtance of their country by antici- 
pations and loans, which in a few years muſt put 
them in a worſe condition, than any they could 


- 


* This was written preparatory to the peace which the miniſters 
were then concerting, and which was afterwards perfected at Utrecht. 


It begins by reflections on war in general, and then particularly men- 


tions the ſeveral civil wars in our kingdom. —Unhappy country ! 
torn to pieces by her own ſons: a wretched mother of vultures, for 
2a like Tityus, ſhe produces new intrails only to be Cevgures, 
rrery. . | ; 

This tract, and remarks on the barrier-treaty contain the princi- 
pal facts which the author of John Bull has thrown into allegory x 
and greatly illuſtrates that piece, of which indecd it is poflible they 
were the ground-work, TIN | 


Vol. II. Q_ reaſon- 
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reaſonably apprehend from thoſe evils, for the pre- 
venting of which they firſt entered into the war ; 
becauſe this would be to run into real infallible 
ruin, only in hopes to remove what might per- 
haps but appear ſo by a probable ſpeculation. 

And as a war ſhould be undertaken upon a juſt 
and prudent motive, ſo it is ſtill more obvious, that 
a prince ought maturely to conſider the condition 
he is in, when he enters on it; whether his coffers 
be full, his revenues clear of debts, his people nu- 
merous and rich, by a long peace and free trade, 
not over- preſſed with many bur denſome taxes; no 

violent fackion ready to diſpute his juſt prerogative, 
and thereby wedken his authority at home, and 
leſſen his reputation abroad. For, if the contra 
of all this happen to be His caſe, he will hardly be 
erſuaded to diſturb the world's quiet and his own, 
while there is any other way left of 18 the 
latter with honour and ſafetx. 

Suppoſing the war to have commenced upon a 
juſt motive; the next thing to be conſidered is, 735 
when a prince ought in prudence to receive the o; 
vertures of a peace; which I take to be, either 
when the enemy 1s ready to yield the point origi. . 
nally. Fares for; or when that point is found | 
impoſſible to be cver attained; or when contending 
any longer, although with probability of gaining 
that point at laſt, would put ſuch a prince and his 
people in a worſe condition than the preſent lots 
of it. All which conſiderations are of much great- 
er force, where a war is managed by an alliance of 
many confederates, which, in the variety of inte- 
reſts among the ſeveral parties, is liable to ſo many 1 
unforeſcen accidents. 

In a confederate war, it ought to be conſidered, 
which party has the deepeſt {hare in the quarrel: 
for although each may have their particular rea- 
ſons, yet one or two among them will probably be 

more concerned than the reſt, and thereſore ought 
| to 
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fo bear the greateſt part-of the burthen, in pro- 
portion to their ſtrength, For example; two 
princes may be competitors for a kingdom, and it 
will be your intereſt to take the part of him who 
will probably allow you good conditions of trade, 
rather than of the other, who poſſibly may not. 
However, that prince whoſe cauſe you eſpouſe, al- 
though never ſo vigorouſly, is the principal in that 


war, and you, properly ſpeaking, are but a ſecond. 


Or a commonwealthi may lie in danger to be over- 
run by a powerful neighbour, which in time may 
produce very bad conſequences upon your trade 
and liberty: it is therefore neceffary, - as well as 
prudent, to lend them aſſiſtance, and help them to 
win a ſtrong ſecure frontier; but as they muſt in 
courſe be the firſt and greateſt ſufferers, ſo in juſ. 
tice they ought to bear the greateſt weight, If a: 
houſe be on fire, it behoves all in the neighbour- 
hood to run with buckets to quench it; but the 


owner is ſure to be undone firſt; and it is not im- 


poſſible, that thoſe at next door may: eſcape by-a- 
ſhower from heaven; or the ſtillnefs of the wea- 
ther, or ſome other favourable accident. 

But if an ally, who is not ſo immediately con- 
cerned in the good or ill fortune of the war, be fo 
generous as to contribute more than the principal 
party, and even more in proportion to his abilities, 
he ought at leaſt to have his ſhare in what is con- 
quered from the enemy; or, if his romantic diſ- 
poſition tranſport him ſo far, as to expect little or 
nothing from this, he might however hope, that 


the principals would make it up in dignity and re- 
ſpect; and he would ſurely think it monſtrous to 


find them intermeddling in his domeſtic affairs, 
preſcribing what ſervants he ſhould keep or diſ- 
miſs, _prefling him perpetually with the moſt un- 
reaſonable demands, and at every turn threatening 
to break the alliance if he will not comply. 
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From theſe reflections upon war in general, I 
deſcend to conſider thoſe wars wherein England 
hath been engaged ſince che conqueſt, In the civa 
wars of the barons, as well as thoſe between the 
houſes of York and Lancaſter, great deſtruction 
was made of the nobility and gentry; new families 
raiſed, and old ones extinguiſhed ; but the money 
ſpent on both ſides was employed and circulated at 
home ; 'no public debts contracted ; and a very few 
years of peace quickly ſet all right again. 
Ihe like may be affirmed even of that unnatural 
rebellion againſt K. Charles I. The uſurpers main- 
tained great .armies in conſtant pay, had almoſt 
continual war with Spain or Holland; but ma- 
naging it by their fleets, they increaſed 'very much 
the riches of the 3 inſtead of N 
them. 

Our foreign wars were generally again Scotland 

or France; the firſt being in this iſtand carried no 
money out ' of the kingdom,: and were ſeldom of 
long continuance, During our firſt wars with 
France we poſſeſſed great dominions in that coun- 
try, where we preſerved ſome footing till the 
reign of Q. Mary; and although ſome of our later 
princes made very chargeable expeditions thither, 
a ſubſidy and two or three fifteenths cleared all the 
debt. Beſides, our victories were then of ſome uſe 
as well as glory; for we were ſo prudent to fight, 
and ſo happy to conquer, only for our ourſclves. 

The Dutch wars in the reign of King Charles II, 
although begun and carried on under a very cor- 
rupt adminiſtration, and much to the diſhonour 


of the crown, did indeed keep the King needy and 
poor by diſcontinuing or diſcontenting his parlia- - 
— when he moſt needed their aſſiſtance; but 


neither left any debt upon the nation, nor carried 
any money out of it. 

At the revolution a general war broke out in Eu- 
rope, wherein many princes joined in alliance a- 
galaſt f 
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gainſt France to check the ambitious deſigns of that 
monarch ; and here the Emperor, the Dutch, and 
England were principals, About this time the cul- - 
tom firſt began among us of borrowing millions 
upon funds of intereſt, It was pretended, that the 
war could not poſſibly laſt above one or two cam- 
paigns ; and that the debts contracted might be 
eaſily paid in a few years by a gentle tax, without - 
burthening the ſubject. But the true reaſon for 
embracing this expedient was the ſecurity of a new 
prince not firmly fettled on the throne. People 
were tempted to lend by great premiums and large 
intereſt; and it concerned them nearly to preſerve 
that government, which they had truſted with their 
money. The perſon “ ſaid to have been author of 
ſo deteſtable a project, lived to ſee ſome of its fatal 
conſequences, whereof his grandchildren will not 
ſee an end. And this pernicious: counſel cloſed 
very well with-the poſture of affairs at that time: 
for a ſet of upſtarts, who had little or no part in 
the revolution, but valued themſelves upon theix 
2X noiſe and pretended zeal when the work was over, 
= were got into credit at court, by the merit of be- 
coming undertakers -and projectors of loans and 
funds: theſe finding, that the gentlemen of eſtates 
== were not willing to come into their meaſures, fell 
upon thoſe new ſchemes of raiſing money, in order 
to create a moneyed intereſt that might in time vie 
© vith the landed, and of which they hoped to be at 
mae head. e 
== The ground of the firſt war, for-ten years after 
the revolution, as to the part we had in it, was to 
make France acknowledge the late King, and to 
recover Hudſon's bay. But during the whole war 
the ſea was almoſt entirely neglected, and the great» - 
eſt part of fx millions annually employed to en- 
large the frontier of the Dutch. For the King was 
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a general, but not an admiral; and although King 
of England, was a native of Holland. 


After ten years fighting to little purpoſe, after 
the loſs of above an hundred thouſand men, and a 


debt remaining of twenty millions, we at length 


hearkened to the terms of peace, which was con- 
cluded with great advantages to the empire and 
Holland, but none at all to us; and clogged ſoon 
after with the famous rreaty. of partition, by which 
Naples, Sicily, and Lorrain were to be added to 
the French dominions; or if that crown ſhould 
think fit to ſet aſide the treaty, upon the Spani- 
ards refuſing to accept it, as they declared they 
would to the ſeveral parties at the very time of 
tranſacting it, then the French would have preten- 
fions to the whole monarchy. And ſo it proved in 


the event; for the late King of Spain, reckoning 


it an indignity to have his territories cantoned out 
into parcels by other princes during his own life, 
and without his conſent, rather choſe to bequeath 
the monarchy entire to a younger ſon of France; 
and this prince was acknowledged for King of Spain 
both by us and Holland. 

It muſt be granted, that the minds of entering 
into this war were violently oppoſed by the church- 
party, who firſt adviſed the late King to acknow- 
ledge the Duke of Anjou; and particularly it is 
affirmed, that a certain great perſon *, who was 
then in the hurch-intereſt, told the King in No- 
vember 1701, that ſince his Majeſty was determin- 
ed to engage in a war ſo contrary to his private o- 
| pinion, he could ſerve him no longer, and accord- 
ingly gave up his employment; although he hap- 

ned afterwards to change his mind, when he was 
to be at the head of the treaſury, — have the ſole 
e- of affuire at home, while thoſe abroad 
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were to be in the hands of one * whoſe advantage 
by all ſorts of ties he was engaged to promote. 
The declarations of war againſt France and Spain, 
made by us and Holland, are dated within a few 
days of each other. In that publiſhed by the States 
they ſay very truly, that © they are neareſt and 
« moſt Expoled to the fire; hat they are blocked 
„up on all ſides, and actually attacked by the 
«© Kings of France and Spain; that their declara- 
tc tion is the effect of an urging and prefling ne- 
„ ceflity:” with other expreflions to the ſame-purs- 
poſe, They © deſire the afliftance of all kings 
5 and princes,” &. The grounds of their quar- 
rel with France are ſuch as only affect themſelves; 
or at leaſt more immediately than any other prince 
or ſtate ; ſuch as, © the French refuſing to grant 
the tariff promiſed by the treaty of Ryſwick; 
„the loading the Dutch inhabitants ſettled in 
« France with exceſſive duties, contrary to the 
« ſaid treaty ; the violation of the partition-trenty 
by the French accepting the King of Spain's will, 
« and threatening the States if they would not 
comply; the ſeizing the Spaniſh Netherlands by 
the French troops, and turning out the Dutch, 
who, by permiſſion of the late King of Spain, 
were in garriſon there, by which means that re- 
public was deprived of her barrier, contrary to 
the treaty of partition, where it was particular 
*« ſtipulated, that the Spaniſh Netherlands ſhould 
he left to the Archduke,” They alledged, that 
the French king governed Flanders as his own, 
although under the name of his grandſon, and 
ſent great numbers of troops thither to fright 
them ; that he had ſeized the city and citadel 
of Liege; had poſſeſſed himſelf of ſeveral places 
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« in the archbiſhopric of Cologne, and maintained 
«« troops in the county of Wolfenbuttel, in order 
to block up the Dutch on all ſides: and cauſed 
*© his reſident to give in a memorial, wherein he 
fthreatened the States to act againſt chem if they 
e refuſed complying with the contents of that me 
mei.“ e 
The Queen's declaration of war is grounded up- 
on the grand alliance, as this was upon the unjuſt 
uſurpations and incroachments of the French king; 
whereof the inſtances produced are, his keeping 
in poſſeſſion a great part of the Spaniſh domi - 
« nions, ſeizing Milan and the Spaniſh Low-Coun- 
« tries, making himſelf maſter of Cadiz, &c.; 
and inſtead of giving ſatisfaction in theſe points, 
«* his putting an indignity and affront on her Ma- 
« jeſty and kingdoms, by declaring the pretended 
« Prince of Wales King of England,” &c. Which 
laſt was the only perſonal quarrel we had in the 
war; and even this was poſitively denied by France, 
that King being willing to acknowledge her Ma- 
jeſty. | V V 
I think it plainly appears by both declarations; 
that England ought no more to have been a princi- 7 
pal in this war than Pruſſia, or any other power, 
who came afterwards into that alliance; Holland 
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was firſt in danger, the French troops being at that 
time juſt at the gates of Nimeguen. But the com- 


plaints made in our declaration do all, except the 
laſt, as much or more concern almoſt every prince LR 
in Europe. ; bros; = 
For, among the ſeveral parties who came firft or 
laſt into this confederacy, there were few but Who 
in proportion had more to get or to loſe, to hope 
or to fear, from the good or ill ſucceſs of this war 
than we. The Dutch took up arms to defend 
themſelves from immediate ruin; and by a ſucceſs- | 
ful war, they propoſed to have a larger extent of 
country, and a better frontier againſt France. The 
8 2 Emperor 
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Emperor hoped to recover the monarchy of Spain, 
e 1 or {ome part of it, for his younger fon, chiefly at 
* the expence of us and Holland. The King of Por- 
X tugal had received intelligence, that Philip deſign- 
{ ed to renew the old pretenſions of Spain upon that 
4 kingdom, which is ſurrounded by the other on all 
fades, except towards the ſea; and could therefore : 
; only be defended by maritime fore rs. This, wwly 
t the advantageous terms offered by King Charles, 
3 as well as by us, prevalled with that prince to enter 
g into the alliance. The Duke of Savoy's tempta- 
i tions and fears were yet greater: the main charge 
* of the war on that fade was to be ſupplied: by Eng- 
; land, and the profit to redound to him, In caſe 
S, Milan ſhould be conquered, it was ſtipulated, that 
— his Highneſs ſhould have the duchy of Montſerrat 
d belonging to the Duke of Montua, the provinces 
in 4 of Alexandria, and Valencia, and Lomellino, with 
ie | other lands between the Po and the 'Tanaro, toge- 
6-1 ther with Vigevenaſco, or in lien of it an equiva- 
a- FX lent out of the province of Novara, adjoining to 
bis own ſtate; beſides, whatever elſe could be ta- 
Ss; ken from France on that fide by the confederate 


i- forces. Then he was in terrible apprehenſions of 
being ſurrounded by France, who had ſo many 
1d troops in the Milaneſe, and might have eaſily ſwal- 
loved up his whole duchy. ell 15 
 X [The reſt of the allies. came in purely for ſubſi - 
dies, whereof they funk confiderable ſums into 
their own coffers, and refuſed to ſend their con- 
7ingent to the Emperor, alledging their troops were 
already hired by England and Holland, 3 
Some time after the Duke of Anjou's ſucceed- 
ing to the monarchy of Spain, in breach of the 
Partition. treaty, the queſtion here in England was, 
whether the peace ſhonld be continued, or a new 
war begun ? Thoſe who were for the former, al- 
ledged the debts and difficulties we laboured under; 
that both we and the Dutch had already acknow- 
5 | - "2 "os. 
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ledged Philip for King of Spain; that the inclinaz 
tions of the Spaniards-to the houſe of Auſtria, and 
their averſion from that of Bourbon, were not ſo 
furely to be reckoned upon as fome would pretend; 

that we thought it a piece of inſolence as well as 
injuſtice in the French to offer putting a king upon 
us, and the Spaniards would conceive we had as 
kttle reaſon to force one upon them: That it was 
true, the nature and genius of thoſe two people 
differed very much, and fo would probably conti- 
nue to do, as well under a king of French blood as. 
one of Auſtrian; but that if we ſhoult engage ina 


war for dethroning the Duke of Anjou, we thould 1 | ö 


certainly effect what, by the progreſs and operations 
of it, we endeavoured to: prevent; I mean an 


union of intereſt and affections between the two. 


nations; for the Spaniards muſt of neceffity call in E 
French troops to their affiſtance ; this would in- 
troduce French counſellors. into King Philip'? 


court, and this, by degrees would habituate and 
reconcile the two nations: That to aſſiſt King 
Charles by Engliſh and Dutch forces would render 
him odious to his new ſubjects, who have no: 
thing in ſo great abomination as thoſe whom thexyx 
hold for heretics ; that the French would by this 
means become maſters of the treaſures in the Spa- 


niſh Weſt-Indies ; that in the laſt war, when Spain, 
Cologne, and. Bavaria were in our alliance, and by 
2 modeſt computation brought ſixty thouſand men 
into the field againſt the common enemy; when | 
Flanders, the feat of war, was on our fide, and his 
Majeſty, a prince of great valour and conduct, at 
the head of the whole confederate army; yet 
we had no reaſon to boaſt of our ſucceſs ; how | 
then ſhould we be able to oppoſe France with thoſe | 
powers againſt us, which would carry ſixty thous | 
fand men from us to the enemy; and ſo make us 
upon the balance weaker wy one hundred and twen , 
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ty thouſand men at the beginning of this war, than 
of that in 1688? hoes 8 
On the other ſide, thoſe whoſe opinion, or ſome 
private motives, inclined them to give their advice 
for entering into a new war, alledged how danger- 
cous it would be for England that Philip ſhould be 
XZ King of Spain; that we could have no ſecurity for 
XX our trade while that kingdom was ſubject to a 
1 prince of the Bourbon family, nor any hopes of 
preſerving the balance of Europe, becauſe the 
X grandfather would in effect be king, While his 
= grandſon had but the title, and thereby have a 
better opportunity than ever of purſuing his deſign 
for univerſal monarchy, Theſe and the like argu- 
ments prevailed; and ſo without offering at any 
== other remedy, without taking time to conſider the 
conſequences, or to reflect on our own condition, 
we haſtily engaged in a war, which hath coſt us 
| fxty millions; and after repeated, as well as un- 
expected, ſucceſs in arms, hath put us and our po- 
ſterity in a worſe condition, not only than any of 
= our allies, but even our conquered enemies them- 
.. = {elves. | 8 7 | 
Ihe part we have acted in the conduct of this 
whole war, with reference to our allies abroad, and 
to a prevalling faction at home, is what I ſhall now 
particularly examine; where, I preſume, it will 
. XX appear, by plain matters of fact, that no nation was 
n exer lo long or ſo ſcandalouſly abuſed by the folly, 
the temerity, the corruption, and the ambition 
ol its domeſtic enemies; or treated with ſo much 
inſolence, injuſtice, and ingratitude by its foreign 
friends. | | . | 
. This will be manifeſt by proving the three fol- 
E lowing points, 5 A 
Firſt, That, againſt all manner of prudence or 
common reaſon, we engaged in this war as prin- 


Þ rs when we ought to have acted only as auxi- 
arics. 


5 
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Second y, That we ſpent all our vigour in pur- 
ſuing that part of the war, which could leaſt an- 
ſwer the end we propoſed by beginning it; and 
made no efforts at all, where we could have moſt - 
weakened the common enemy, and at the fame time 
enriched ourſelves. 
© Laſtly, "That we fuffered each of our allies to 
break 3 article in thofe treaties and agreements 
by which they were bound, and to lay the burden 
upon us. * | ed. 
Upon the firſt of theſe points, that we onght 
to have entered into this war only as auxiliaries, 
let any man reflect upon our condition at that 
time: Juſt come out of the moſt tedious, expen- 
five, and unfucceſsful war that ever England had 
been engaged in *; ſinking under heavy debts of a 
nature and degree never heard of by us or our an- 
ceſtors; the bulk of the gentry and people heartily 
tired of the war, and glad of a peace, although 
it brought no other advantage but itſelf; no ſud- 
den preſpe& of leffening our taxes, which were 
grown as neceffary to pay our debts as to raiſe ar- 
mies; a ſort of artificial wealth of funds and 
ſtocks in the hands of thoſe who, for ten years be- 
fore, had been plundering the public ; many cor- 
ruptions in every branch of our government that 
needed reformation. Under theſe difficulties, from 
which twenty years peace, and the wiſeſt manage- 
ment, could hardly recover us, we declared war 
againſt France, fortified by the acceſſion and al- 
hance of thoſe hin 1 mentioned before, and 
which, in the former war, had been parties in 
our confederacy. It is very obvious, what a change 
muſt be made in the balance by fach weights taken 
out of our ſcale and put into theirs; fince it was 
manifeſt by ten years experience, that France, with- 
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out thoſe additions of ſtrength, was able to main- 
tain itſelf againſt us. So that human probabilty ran 
with mighty odds on the other ſide; and in this 
caſe nothing under the moſt extreme neceflity 
ſhould force any ſtate to engage in a war, We had 
already acknowledged Philip for King of Spain 
neither does the Queen's declaration of war take 
notice of the Duke of Anjou's fucceſſion to that 
monarchy as a ſubject of quarrel, but the French 
King's governing it as if it were his own; his ſeiz- 
ing Cadiz, Milan, and the Spaniſh Low Countries, 
with the dignity of proclaiming the pretender. In 
all which we charge that prince with nothing di- 
rectly relating to us, excepting the laſt : And this, 
although indeed a great affront, might eaſily have 
been redreſſed without a war; for the French 
court declared they did not acknowledge the pre- 
tender, but only gave him the title of King, which 
was allowed to Auguſtus by his enemy of Sweden, 
who had driven him out of Poland, and forced 
him to acknowledge Stayiſlaus, | 

It is true indeed, the danger of the Dutch, by ſo 
all a neighbourhood in Flanders, might affect us 
very much in the conſequences of it; and the loſs 
of Spain to the houſe of Auſtria, if it ſhould be 
governed by French influence and French politics, 
might in time be very pernicious to our trade, It 
would therefore have been prudent, as well as ge- 
nerous and charitable, to help our neighbour; and 
fo we might have done without injuring ourſelves ; 
for, by an old treaty with Holland we were bound 

to aſſiſt that republic with ten thouſand men, when- 
ever they were attacked by the French; whoſe 
troops, upon the King of Spain's death, taking 
poſſeſſion of Flanders in right of Philip, and ſe- 
curing the Dutch garriſons till they would acknow- 
ledge him, the States-General, by memorials from 
their envoy here, demanded only the terf thouſand 
men we were obliged to give them by virtue of that 
Vo. II. R treaty. 
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treaty. And I make no doubt, but the Dutch 
would have exerted themſelves ſo vigorouſly, as to 
be able with that aſſiſtance alone to defend 
ther frontiers z or, if they had been forced zo | 
à peace, the Spaniards, who abhor diſmembering | 
their monarchy, would never have ſuffered : 
the French to poſſeſs themſelves of Flanders. 
At that. time they had none . of thoſe endear- 
ments to each other, which this war hath 
created; And whatever hatred and jealouſy were 
natural between the two nations would then have 
appeared. So chat there was no ſort of neceſſity 
for us to proceed farther, although we had been 
in a better condition. But our politicians at that 
time had other views; and a new war muſt be un- 
dertaken upon the advice of thoſe, who with their 
partiſans and adherents, were to be the ſole gainers 
Dy it. A grand alliance was therefore made between 
the Emperor, England, and the States-General ; 
by which, if the injuries complained of fr om 
France were not remedied in two months, the par- 
ties concerned were obliged mutually. to alliſt each 
other with their whole firength. 
'Thus we became parties. in a war in conjunction 
with two allies, whoſe ſhare in the quarrel was be- | 
_ yond all proportion greater than ours. However, | 
I can ſee no reaſon from the words of the grand | 
alliance, by which we were obliged to make thoſe | 
prodigious expences we have ſince been at. By 
what I have always heard and read, I take the whole 
ſtrength of a nation, as underſtood in that treaty, to 
be the utmoſt that a prince can raiſe annually from 
his ſubjects. If he be forced to mortgage and bor- 
row, whether at home or abroad, it is not, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, his own ftrength, or that of the na- 
tion, but the entire ſubſtance of particular perſons, 
which not being able to raiſe out of the annual in- 
come of his kingdom, he takes upon ſecurity, and 
4 10 | ITS can 
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can only pay the intereſt, And, by this method, 
one part of the nation . to the other, with 
hardly a poſſibility left of being ever redeemed. 
Surely it would have been enough for us to have 
ſuſpended the payment of our debts contracted in 
the former war; and to have continued our land 
and malt- tax, with thoſe others, which have ſince 
deen mortgaged; theſe, with ſome additions, would 
have made up ſuch a ſum, as with prudent ma- 
nagement, might, I ſuppoſe, have maintained an 
hundred thouſand men by ſea and land; a reaſon- 
able quota in all conſcience for that ally, who ap- 
prehended leaſt danger, and expected leaſt advan- 
tage. Nor can we imagine, that either of the con- 
federates, when the war began, would have been 
ſo unreaſonable as to refuſe joining with us upon 
fuch a foot, and expect that we ſhould every year 
go between three and four millions in debt (which 
hath been our caſe), becauſe the French could 
hardly have contrived any offers of a peace ſo ruin- 
ous to us as ſuch a war. Poſterity will be at a loſs 
to conceive, what kind of ſpirit could poſſeſs their 
anceſtors, who, after ten years ſuffering by the 
unexampled politics of a nation maintaining a war 
by annually pawning itſelf; and during a ſhort 
ace, while they were looking back with 
rror on the heavy loads: of ' debts they had 
contracted, univerſally condemning thoſe per- 
nicious counſels which had occaſioned them; 
racking their inventions for ſome remedies er 
expedients to mend their ſhattered condition; 
I ſay, that theſe very people, without giving them- 
ſelves time to breathe, ſhould again enter into a 
more dangerous, chargeable, and expenſive war 
for the ſame or perhaps a greater period of time; 
and without any apparent neceſſity, It is obvious 
in a private fortune, that whoever annually runs 
out, and eontinues the fame expences, muſt every 
year mortgage. a * quantity of land than he 
5 2 | did 
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did before; and as the debt doubles and trebles 
upon him, ſo doth his inability to pay it. By the 
ſame proportion. we have ſuffered twice as much by 
this laſt ten years war, as we did by the former ; 
and if it were peffible to continue it five years 
longer at the ſame rate, it would be as great a bur- 
den as the whole twenty. This computation being 
fo eaſy and trivial as it is almoſt a ſhame to men- 
tion it; poſterity would think, that thoſe who firſt 
adviſed the war wanted either the ſenſe or the ho- 
neſty to conſider it. Rent B. be 
And as we have waſted our ſtrengtk and vital 
ſubſtance. in this profuſe manner, ſo we have 
thamefully mifapplicd it to ends at leaſt very diffe- 
rent from thoſe for which we undertook the war, 
and often to effect others which after a peace we 
may ſeverely repent. This is the ſecond article I 
propoſed to examine. . 
Mie have now for ten years together turned the 
Whole force and expence of the war where the ene 
my was beſt able to hold us at a bay; where we 
could - propoſe no manner of advantage to our- 
ſelves; where it was highly impolitic to enlarge our 
conqueſt; utterly neglecting that part, which 
would have faved and gained us many millions, 
which the perpetual maxims of our government 
teach us to purſue; which would have ſooneſt 
weakened the enemy, and muſt either have pro- 


moted a ſpeedy peace, or enabled us to continue 


the war. Mer . 
Thoſe who are fond of continuing the war, cry up 
our conſtant ſucceſs at a moſt prodigious rate, and 
reckon it infinitely greater than in all human pro- 
bability we had reaſon to hope. Ten glorious 
campaigns are paſſed, and now at laſt, like the 
ſick man, we are juſt expiring with all ſorts of 
good ſymptoms, Did the adviſers of this war ſup- 
poſe it would continue ten years without expecting 
the ſucceſs we have had; and yet a: the ſame time 

5 | determine, 
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determine, that France muſt be reduced, and Spain 
ſubdued, by employing our whole ſtrength” upon 
Flanders? Did they believe, the laſtiwar left us 
in a condition to furniſh ſuch vaſt ſupplies for fo 
long a period without involving us and our poſte- 
rity-in inextricable debts ? If, after ſuch miraculous 
doings we are not yet in.a condition of bringing 
France to our terms; nor can tell when we thall 
be ſo, although we ſhould proceed without any re- 
verſe of fortune; what could we look for in the 
ordinary courſe of things, but a Flanders war of 
at leaſt twenty years longer? Do they indeed think, 
a town taken for the Dutch is a ſufficient recom- 
penſe to us for ſix millions of money; which is of 
ſo little conſequence to determine the war, that the 
French may yet hold out a dozen years more, and 
afford a town every campaign at the ſame price? 

I fay not this by any means to detract from the 
army, or its leaders. Getting into the enemy's | 
Ines, paſſing rivers, and taking towns, may be ac- 
tions attended with many glorious: circumſtances : 
but when all this brings ne real ſolid advantage to 
us; when it hath no other end than to enlarge the 
territories of the Dutch, and increaſe the fame 
and wealth of our general; I conelude, however it 
comes about, that things are not as they ſhould 
be; and that ſurely our forces and money might 
be better employed, both towards reducing our e- 
nemy, and working out ſome benefit to ourfelves. 
But the caſe is ſtill much harder; we are deſtroy- 
ing many thouſand lives, exhauſting our ſabſtance, . 
not for our own intereſt, which would be but com- 
mon prudence ; not for a thing indifferent, which 
would be ſufficient folly ; but perhaps to our own 
deſtruction, which is perfect madneſs. We may 
hve to feel the effects of our own valour more ſen- 
ſibly, than all che conſequences we imagine from 
the dominions of Spain in the Duke of Anjou. 
We have conquered a noble territory for the Kites, . 
R 3 that 
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chat will maintain ſufficient troops to defend itſelf, 
and feed many hundred thouſand inhabitants ; 
where all our encouragement will be given to intro- 
duce and improve manufactures, which was the only 
advantage they wanted; and which, added to their 
Kill, induſtry, and parſimony, will enable them to 
underſell us in every market of the world. 1 
Our ſupply of forty thouſand men according to 
the firſt ſtipulation, added to the quotas of the 
Emperor and Holland, which they were obliged to 
furniſh, would have made an army of near two 
hundred thouſand, excluſive of garriſons, enough 
to-withſtand all the power that France could bring 
againſt it; and we might have employed the reſt 
much better both for the common cauſe and our 
own advantage. wy 4 
The war in Spain muſt be imputed to the credu- 
lity of our miniſters, who ſuffered themſelves to be 
perfuaded by the Imperial court, that the Spaniards 
were ſo violently affected to the houſe of Auſtria, 
as upon the firſt appearance there with a few troops 
under the Archduke, the whole kingdom would 
immediately revolt. This we tried; and found the 
Emperor to have deceived either us or himfelf. 
Let there we drove on the war at a prodigious diſ- 
advantage with great expence; and, by a moſt 
corrupt management, the only general *, who, by 
-a courſe of conduct and fortune almoſt miraculous, 
Had nearly put us into poſſeſſion of that kingdom, 
was left wholly unſupported, expoſed to the envy 
of his rivals, diſappointed by the caprices of a 
young unexperienced prince, under the guidance 
of arapacious German miniſtry, and at laſt called 
home in diſcontent, By which our armies, both 
in Spain and Portugal, were made a ſacrifice to a- 
varice, ill conduct, or treachery, ; 
In ͤ common prudence we ſhould either have 


Vue Earl of Peterborough, 8 
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puſhed that war with the utmoſt vigour in ſo for- 
tunate a juncture, , eſpecially ſince gaining that 
kingdom was the great point for which werpretend- 
cd to continue the war; or at leaſt when we had 
ound, or made that deſign impracticable, weſtould 
not have gone on in ſo expenſive a management of 
it; but have Kept our troops on the defenſive in Ca- 
talonia, and purſued ſome other way more effectual 
for diſtreſſing the common enemy and advantaging 
ourſelves. F | 
And what a noble field of honour and profit had 

we before us wherein to employ the beſt of our 
ſtrength, which, againſt all maxims of Britiſh po- 
licy, we ſuffered to lie wholly negle&ed! I have 
ſometimes wondered how it came to paſs, that the 
_ ſtyle of maritime powers, by which our allies in a 
ſort of contemptuous manner uſually couple us 
with the Dutch, did never put us in mind of the 
ſea; and while ſome politicians were ſhewing us 
the way to Spain by Flanders, others to Savoy or 
Naples, that the Weſt Indies ſhould never come 
into their heads, With half the charge we have 
been at, we might have maintained our original 
quota of forty thouſand men in Flanders, and at 
the ſame time by our fleets and naval forces have 
ſo diſtreſſed the Spaniards in the north and ſouth 
ſeas. of America, as to prevent any returns of mo- 
ney from thence except in our own bottoms. This 
is what beſt became us to do as a maritime power; 
this, with any common degree of ſucceſs, would 
ſoon have compelled France to the neceſſities of a 
peace, and Spain to acknowledge the Archduke. 
But while we for ten years have been ſquandering 
away our money upon the continent, France hath 

been wiſely ingroſſing all the trade of Peru, going 
direQly with their ſhips to Lima and other ports, 
and there receiving ingots of gold and filver for 
French goods of little value; which, beſides the 
mighty advantage to their nation at 1 may 
| vert 
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divert the channel of that trade for the future, ſo 
beneficial to us, who uſed to receive annually ſuch 


vaſt ſums at Cadiz for our goods ſent thence 


to the Spaniſh Weſt” Indies. All this we tamely 
faw and ſuffered without the leaſt attempt to hin- 
der it; except what was performed by ſome private 
men at Briſtol, who, inflamed by a true ſpirit of 
courage and induſtry, did, about three years ago, 
with a few veſſels, fitted out at their own charge, 


make a moſt ſucceſsful voyage into thoſe parts; 


took one of the Aquapulco ſhips, very narrowly 
miſſed the other, and are lately returned laden with 
unenvied wealth; to ſhew us what might have been 
done with the like management by a public under- - 
taking. At leaſt we might eaſily have prevented 
thoſe great returns of money to France and Spain, 
although we could not have taken it ourſelves. 
And if it be true, as the advocates for war would 
Have it, that the French are now ſo impoveriſhed, . 
in what condition muſt they have been if that 
iſſue of wealth had been ſtopped? | | 

But great events often turn upon very ſmall cir- 
cumſtances. It was the kingdom's misfortune, 
that the ſea was not the Duke of Marlborough's e- 


lement; otherwiſe the whole force of the war 
would infallibly have been beſtowed there, infinite- 
ly to the advantage of his country, which would 
then have gone hand in hand with his own. But 


it is very truly objected, that if we alone had made 


ſuch an attempt as this, Holland would have been 
jealous; or if we had done it in conjunction with © 
Holland, the houſe of Auſtria would have been 
diſcontented. This hath been the ſtyle of late 
_ which whoever introduced among us, they 


ave taught our allies to ſpeak after them. Other- 


wiſe it could hardly enter into any imagination, 
that while we are confederates in a war with thoſe 
who are to have the whole profit, and who leave a 


double ſhare of the burden upon us, we dare not 


think 
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think of any defign (although agamft the common 
enemy) where there is the leaſt proſpect ef doing 

ood to our own country, for fear of giving um- 

rage and offence to our allies, while we are ruin- 
ing ourſelves to conquer provinces and kingdoms 
for them. I therefore confeſs with . thame,. that 
this objection is true: for it is very well known, 
that while the deſign of Mr. Hill's expedition “ re- 
mained a fecret, it was ſuſpected in Holland and 
Germany to be intended againſt Peru; whereupon 
the Dutch made every where their public com- 
plaints; and the es at Vienna talked of it 
as an infolence in the Lueen to attempt ſuch an under- 
_ Zaking; which although it has failed, partly by the 
accidents of a ſtorm, and partly by the ſtubborn- 
neſs or treachery of ſome in that colony, for whoſe 
relief, and at whoſe intreaty, it was in ſome meas 
ſure defigned, is no objection at all to an enter» 
prize ſo well concerted, and with fuch fair proba» 
bility of ſucceſss. | : | 
It was ſomething ſingular that the States ſhould 
expreſs their uneaſineſs, when they thought we in- 
tended to make fome attempt in the Spaniſh Weſt 
Indies ; becauſe it is agreed between us, that what- 
ever is conquered there by us or them ſhall belon 
to the conqueror; which is the only article chat f 
can call to mind in all our treaties or ſtipulations 
with any view of intereſt to this kingdom; and for 
that very reaſon, I ſuppoſe, among others, hath 
been altogether neglected. Let thofe who think 
this too ſevere a reflection, examine the whole ma- 
nagement of the preſent war by ſea and land, with 
all our alliances, treaties, ſtipulations, and con- 
ventions, and conſider whether the whole doth not 
look, as if ſome particular care and induſtry had 


+ The expedition in 1711, wherein Sir Hovenden Walker com- 
manded the fleet, and Mr. Hill the land- forces for the reduction of 
Quebec and Canada, and regaining the Newfoundland fiſhery, 
which the French had taken from us. | 


been 
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been uſed to prevent any benefit or advantage that 
mighr poſſibly acerue to Britain? 8 

This kind of treatment from our two principal 
allies hath taught the fame dialect to all the reſt; 
fo that there is not a petty prince whom we half 
maintain by fubſidies and penfions; who is not rea- 
dy upon every occaſion to threaten us; that he will 
recall His troops (although they muſt rob or ſtarve - 
at Bome) if we refuſe to comply with him in any 
demand, however unreafonable. , 

V Vpon the third head T ſhall produce ſome inſtan- - 
ces to ſhew, how tamely we have ſuffered each of 
our allies to infringe every article im thoſe treaties 
and ſtipulations, by which they were bound; and 
to lay the load upon us: ee 

But before I enter upon xchis, which is a large 
fubject, I ſhall take leave to offer a few remarks 
on certain articles in three of our treaties; which 
may let us perceive how much thoſe mmiſters va- 

ued or underſtood the true intereſt; ſafety, or ho- 
nour of their country. nes BY | 

We have made two alliances*with Portugal, an 
offenſive and a defenfive ; the firſt is to remain in 
force only during the preſent war; the ſecond to 
be perpetual. In the offenſive alliance, the Empe- 
ror,” England, and Holland, are parties with Por- 
tugal; in the defenfive, only we and the States. 

- Upon the firſt article of the offenfive alliance it 
is to be obſerved, that althoughithe grand alliance, 
as T have already ſaid, allows England and Holland: | 
to poſſeſs for their own whatever each of them ſhall 
conquer in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies; yet there we 
are quite cut out by conſenting, that the Archduke 
Hall poſſeſs the dominions” of Spain im as full a 
manner as their late K. Charles. And what is 
more remarkable, we broke this very article in fa- 
vour of Portugal by ſubſequent ſtipulations ; where 
we agree that K Charles ſhall deliver up Eſtrama- 
dura, Vigo, and ſome other places to the hovers 
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gueſe, as ſoon as we can conquer them from the 


enemy. They who are guilty of ſo much folly 
and contradiction, know beſt whether it proceeded 
From corruption or ſtupidity, 

By two other articles (beſides the honour of be- 
ing convoys and guards in ordinary to the -Portu- 
gueſe {hips and coaſts), we are to gueſs the enemy's 


thoughts, and to take the King of Portugal's word 
whenever he hath a fancy that he ſhall be invaded. 


We are alſo to furniſh him with a ſtrength ſuperior 


to what the enemy intends to invade any of his do- 
minions with, let that be what it will. And until 
we know what the enemy's forces are, his Portu- 
gueſe Majeſty is ſole judge what ſtrength is ſupe- 
.rior, and what will be able to, prevent an invaſion; 


and may ſend our fleets whenever he pleaſes upon 
his errands: to ſome of the farther parts of the 
world, or keep them attending upon his own coaſts 


till he think fit to diſmiſs them, Theſe fleets muſt 
likewiſe be ſubject in all things, not only to the 
-King, but to his viceroys, admirals, and governors 
in any of his foreign dominions, when he is in an 
humour to apprehend an invaſion ; which, I believe, 
is an indignity that was never offered before, except 
to a'conquered nation. 7 4Þ 


In the defenſive alliance with that crown, which 


is to remain perpetual, and where only England 


and Holland are parties with them, the ſame care 
in almoſt the ſame words is taken for our fleet to 
attend their coaſts and foreign dominions, and to 
be under the ſame obedience. We and the States 
are likewiſe to furniſh them with twelve thouſand 
men at our own charge, which we are conſtantly to 
recruit; and theſe are to be ſubje& to the Portu- 
gueſe generals. . 

In the offenſive alliance we took no care of hav- 
ing the aſſiſtance of Portugal, whenever w eſhould 


\ be. invaded; but in this it ſeems we are wiſer ; for 


that King is obliged to make war on France or 
| | f Spain 
9 
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4 Spain, whenever we or Holland are invaded by ei- 
1 ther; but before this we are to ſupply them with 
11 the ſame forces both by ſea and 1 as if he were | 

invaded himſelf. And this muſt needs be a ver 
prudent and ſafe courſe for a maritime power to take 

; upon a ſudden invaſion ; by which, inſtead of ma- 
king uſe of our fleets and arms for our own de- 
Fence, we muſt ſend them abroad for the defenec 
of Portugal. - a e | 

By the thirteenth article we are told what this aſ- 
ſiſtance is which the Portugueſe are to give us, and 
upon what conditions, 'They are to furniſh ten 
men of war; and when England and Holland ſhall 
be invaded by France and Spain together, or by 
Spain alone, in either of theſe caſes thoſe ten Por- 

1 tugueſe men of war are to ſerve only upon their 
$ own coaſts; where no doubt they will be of mighty 
uſe to their allies, and terror to the enemy, SE 
How the Dutch were drawn to have a part in ei- 
ther of theſe two alliances, is not very material to 
inquire, ſince they have been ſo wiſe as never to 
obſerve them; and, I ſuppoſe, never intended it; 
but reſolved, as they have ſince done, to ſhift the 
{f load upon us. 922 Ry . 
| Let any man read theſe two treaties from the be- 
| ginning to the end, he will imagine that the King 
| of Portugal and his miniſters fat down and made 
| them by themſelves, and then ſent them to their 
- allies to ſign; the whole ſpirit and tenor of them 
quite through running only upon this fingle point, 
; what we and Holland are to do for Portugal, with- 
out any mention of an equivalent, except thoſe ten 
1 ſhips, which, at the time when we have greateſt | 
need of their aſſiſtance, are obliged to attend upon 
i it their own coaſts, ee ; 
The barrier-treaty between Great Britain and 
Holland was concluded at the Hague, on the 29th 
of October in the year 1709. In this treaty nei- 
ther her Majeſty nor her kingdoms have any inter- 
| eſt 
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eſt or concern, farther than what is mentioned in 
the ſecond: and the twentieth articles: by the for- 
mer the States are to aſſiſt the Quz EN in defending 
the act of ſucceſſion; and by the other, not to treat 


of a peace, till France hath acknowledged the 
QUEEN and the ſucceſſion of Hanover, and pro- 


miſed to remove the pretender out of chat king $ 


dominions. 

As to the firſt of theſe, it is certainly for the 
ſafety and intereſt of the States-General, that the 
Proteſtant ſucceſſion ſhould be pr eluded] in Eng- 
land; becaufe ſuch a Popiſh prince as we appre- 
hended, would infallibly join with France in the 
ruin of that republic. And the Dutch are as much 


bound to ſupport our ſucceſſion, as they are tied 


to any part of a treaty or league offenſive and de- 


fenſive againſt a common enemy, without any ſe- 


parate benefit upon that conſideration. Her Maje- 
ſty is in the full peaceable poſſeſſion of her king- 
doms, and of the hearts of her people; among 
whom hardly one in five thouſand are in the pre- 


tender's intereſt. And whether the aſſiſtance of 


the Dutch, to preſerve a right ſo well eſtabliſhed, 


be an equivalent to thoſe many unreaſonable exor - 
bitant articles in the reſt of the treaty, let the 


world judge. What an impreſſion of our ſettle- 
ment muſt it give abroad, to ſee our miniſters of- 


fering ſuch conditions to the Dutch to ꝓrevail on 
chem to be guarantees of our acts of parliament 
neither perhaps is it right, in point ef policy or 
good ſenſe, that a foreign power ſhould be called 
in to confirm our ſuccefhion by way of guarantee, 
but only to acknowledge it; otherwye we purt it 


out of che power of our own legiſlature to change 
our ſucceſſion without the conſeqt of that prince or 


ſtate who is guarantee, how much ——— the ne- 
ceffities of the kingdom may require Neu biin 


As to the other article, it is a 3 confe- 


quence that muſt attend any treaty of peace we can 
Vol. II 8 wake 
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make with France; being only the acknowledge- 

ment of her Majeſty as as 'QUEEN of her on domi- 

nions, and the right of ſucceſſion by our own laws, 

which no ane power hath any pretence to dit 

ute. 

9 However, in order to deſerve theſe Pry. 8 ad- 
vantages from the States, the reſt of the treaty is 

wholly taken up in directing what we are to do for 


0 it By the and alliance, Which was hd Foundation 


of the. preſent war, the Spaniſh Low Countries 
- were to be recovered and delivered to the King of 
Spain; but by this treaty, that prince is to pofleſs 
a nothing in Flanders during the war; and after a 
peace the States are to have the military command 
of about twenty towns, with their dependencies, 
- and four hundred thouſand crowns a year from 
the King of Spain to maintain their garriſons. By 
which means they will have the command of all 
Flanders, from Newport on the ſea, to Namur on 
the Maeſe, and be entirely maſters of the Pais de 
Waas, the richeſt part of thoſe provinces. Fur- 
ther, they. have liberty to garriſon any place they 
thall think fit in the Spaniſh. Low Countries, when- 
ever there is an appearance of war; and conſe- 
quently to put garriſons into Oſtend, or where elſe 
they pleaſe, upon a rupture with England. | 


3 By this treaty likewiſe the Dutch will in effect be 


entire maſters of all the Low Countries; may im- 
- poſe duties, reſtrictions in commerce, and prohi- 
bitions at their pleaſure; and in that fertile coun- 

try may ſet up all ſorts) of manufactures, particu- 

larly the woollen, by: i inviting the diſobliged manu- 
facturers in Ireland, and the French refugees, who 
are ſcattered all over Germany. And as this ma- 
nufacture increaſeth abroad, the 22 of 

England will be neceſſitated for want of _— * 
ment to follow; and in few years, by help of 
aon intereſt of h Holland, Flanders T 
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recover that beneficial trade which we got from 
them. The landed men of England will then be 
forced to.re-eſtabliſh the ſtaples * wogl abroad; 
and the Dutch, inſtead of being only the carriers, 
will become the original poſſeſſors of thoſe commo- 
dities, , with which the greateſt part of the trade is 
now carried on. And as-they. increaſe their trade, 
it is obvious they will enlarge their ſtrength-at ſea, F: 
and that ours muſt leſſen in proportion 

All the ports in Handers are to be ſubject to che | 
like duties, that. the Dutch ſhall lay upon the 
Scheld, which is to be cloſed on the fide of the 
States: thus all other nations are in effect ſnut out 
from trading with Flanders. Yet in the very ſame 
article it is ſaid, that the States ſhall be favoured 
« in all the Spanith dominions as much as Great 
« Britain, or as the people moſt favoured.” We 
have conquered Flanders for them, and are in a 
worſe condition as to our trade there, than before 
the war began. We have been the great ſupport 
of the King of Spain, to whom the Dutch have 
hardly contributed any thing at all; and yet © they 
« are to be equally: (Gennes with us in all his do- 
«© minions, Of all this the QuREN is under the 
unreaſonable obligation of being guarantee, and 
that they ſhall poſſeſs their barrier and their four 
hundred thouſand crowns a years. Even before 2 
peace. 5 
It is to be obſerved, that, this creaty was nlp 
ſigned by one of our plenipotentiaries“; and I 
have been told, that the other + was heard to ſay, 
he would rather loſe his right hand than. ſet it to 
ſuch a treaty. Had he ſpoke thoſe words in due 
ſeaſon, and loud enough to be heard on this fide 
the water, conſidering the credit he had then at 
court, he might have faved much of his colintry's 8 


* Lord Townſhen l. See lch Bull. 
+ Duke of Marlborough. 


8 2 | honour, 
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honour; and got as much to himſelf; therefore, if 
the report be true, I am inclined to think he only 
SAID ir. I have been likewiſe told, that ſome 
very neceflary circumſtances were wanting in the 
entrance upon this treaty ; but the miniſters here 


rather choſe to facrifice the honour of the crown, 


and the ſafety of their country, than not ratify 
what one of their favourites had tranſa&ted. 
Let me now cotifider in what manner our ullhes 


_ have obferyed thoſe | treaties they made with us, 


and the ſeveral ſtipulations and Agreements. purſu- 
ant to them. | 


By the grand alliance between the Empire, Eng- 


land, and Holland, we were to aſſiſt the other two 


7btis viribus, by ſex and: land, By a convention 
ſubſequent to this treaty, the p proportions which the 
ſeveral parties ſhould contribute 'rowards the war, 
were adjuſted in the following manner: the Em- 
peror was obliged to farniſh ninety thouſand men 
againſt France, either in Italy, or upon the Rhine; 


Holland to bring fixty thou and into the feld in 


Flanders, excluſive of garriſons; and we forty 
thoufand. In winter 1902, which was the next 
year, the Duke of Marlborough propoſed raiſing 


ten thonfand men more by way of augmentation, - 


and to carry on the war with greater vigour; to 
which the parliament agreed, and the Dutch were 
to raiſe the ſame number. This was upon a par, 
directly contrary to the former ſtipulation, e 
our part was *6 be a third lefs than theirs ; 
therefore it was granted with a condition that Hol- 
kind ſhould break off alt trade and commerce with 
France. But this condition was never executed; 
the Dutch only amufing us with a ſpecious declara- 


tion, till our ſeſſion of parliament Jos ended ; and 


the following year it was taken off by concert be- 
tween our general and the States, without any rea- 


ſon aſſigned, for the ſatisfaction of the kingdom. 


_ next, and ——_ — n further ad- 
ditional 


1 
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ditional forces were allowed by parliament for the 
war in Flanders; and in every new ſupply the 
Dutch gradually leflened their proportions, altho“ 
the parliament addreſſed the Queen, that the States 
might be defired to obſerve them according to a- 
greement; which had no other effect, than to teach 
them to elude it by making their troops nominal 
corps; as they did by keeping up the number of 
regiments, but ſinking a fifth part of the men and 
money; ſo that now things are juſt inverted. And 
in all new levies we contributed a third more than 
the Dutch, who at firſt were obliged to the ſame 
proportion more than us. - 

Beſides, the more towns we conquer for the 
States, the worſe condition we are in towards re- 
ducing the common enemy, and conſequently of. 
putting an end to the war. For they make no, 
icruple of employing the troops of their quota} to- 
wards garriſoning every town, as faſt as it is taken; 
directly contrary to the agreement between us, by, 
which all garriſons are particularly excluded. This 
is at length arrived, by ſeveral ſteps, to ſuch a 
height, that there are at preſent in the field not ſo 
many forces under the Duke of Marlborough's 
command in Flanders, as Britain alone maintains 


for that ſervice, nor have been for ſome years 


paſt. 183 ; 05 l 

y The Duke of Marlborough having entered the 
enemies lines and taken Bouchain, formed the de- 
ſign of keeping ſo great a number of troops, and 
particularly of cavalry, in Liſle, Tournay, Doway, 
and the country between, as thould be able to har- 
raſs all the neighbouring provinces of France dur- 
ing the winter, prevent the enemy from erecting. 
their magazines, and, by conſequence, from ſub- 
ſiſting their forces next ſpring, and render it im- 
poſſible for them to aſſemble their army another, 
year, without going back behind the Soam to do, 
it. In order to effect oy Project, it was neceſſary. 
| 3 
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to be at an expence extraordinary of forage for the 
troops, for building ſtable, finding fire and candle 
for the ſoldiers, with other incident charges. The 
Queen readily agreed to furniſh her ſhare of the 
firſt article, that of the forage, which only belong- 
ed to her. But the ſtates inſiſting, that her Ma- 
jeſty ſhould likewiſe come into a proportion of the 
other articles, which in juſtice belonged totally to 
them: the agreed even to that, rather than a de- 
_ ſign of this importance ſhould fail. And yet we 
know it hath failed, and that the Dutch refuſed 
their conſent till the time was paſt for putting it in 
execution, even in the opinion of thoſe who pro- 
poſed it. Perhaps a certain article in the treaties 
of contribution ſubmitted to by ſuch of the French 
dominions as pay them to the States, was the prin- 
cipal cauſe of defeating this project; ſince one great 
advantage to have been gained by it was, as is be- 
fore mentioned, to have hindred the enemy from 
erecting their magazines; and one article in thoſe 
treaties of contributions is, that the product of 
thoſe countries ſhall paſs free and unmoleſted. So 
that the queſtion was reduced to this ſhort iſſue: 
Whether the Dutch ſhould loſe this paltry benefit, 
or the common caufe an advantage of ſuch mighty 
importance?” - © | e 
The ſea being the element where we might moſt 
probably carry on the war with any advantage to 
ourſelves, it was agreed, that we ſhould bear five 
eighths of the charge in that ſervice, and the Dutch 
the other three; and, by the grand alliance, what- 
ever we or Holland ſhould conquer im the Spaniſh 
Weſt-Indies, was to accrue to the conquerors, It 
might therefore have been hoped, that this maritime 
ally of ours would have made wp in their fleet what 
they fell ſhort in their army; but quite otherwiſe, 
they never once furniſhed their quota either of ſhips 
or men; or if fome few of their fleet now and then 
appeared, it was no more than appearing; for they 
oy N 5 | immediately 
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immediately ſeparated to look to their merchants, 
and protect their trade. And we may remember 


very well, when theſe guarantees of our ſucceſſion 


after having not one ſhip for many months toge- 
ther in the Mediterranean, ſent that part of their 
quota thither, and furniſhed nothing to us, at the 
{ame time that they alarmed us with the rumour of 
an invaſion, And laſt year, when Sir James Wiſh- 
art was diſpatched into Holland to expoſtulate with 
the States, and to deſire they would make good 
their agreements in ſo important a part of the ſer- 
vice; he met with ſuch a reception as ill became a 
republic to give, that were under ſo many great 
obligations to us; in ſhort, ſuch an one as thoſe 
only deſerved who are content to take it. 

It hath likewiſe been no ſmall inconvenience to 
us, that the Dutch are always ſlow in paying their 
ſubſidies; by which means the weight and preſſure 
of the payment lies upon the Queen, as well as the 
blame if her Majeſty be not very exact. Nor will 
even this always content our allies: for, in July 1711, 
the King of Spain was paid all his ſubſidies to the 
firſt of January next; nevertheleſs he hath fince 


. complained for want of money; and his ſecretary 


threatened, that if we would not further ſupply his 
Majeſty, he conld not anfwer for what might hap- 
pen; although K. Charles had not at that time one 
third of the troops for which he was paid; and 
even thoſe he had were neither paid or clothed. 

I cannot forbear mentioning here another paſſage 
concerning ſubſidies, to ſhew what opinion foreign- 
ers have of our eafinefs, and how much they rec- 
kon themſelves maſters of our money, whenever 
they think fit to call for it. The _—_— was by a- 
greement to' pay two hundred thoufand crowns a- 
year to the Pruſſian troops; the States one hun- 
dred thouſand; and the Emperor only thirty thou- 
fand for recruiting ; which his Imperial Majeſty 
never paid, Prince Eugene happening to paſs oy 

e rlin, 
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Berlin, the miniſters of that court applied to him: 
for redreſs in this particular; and his Highneſs ve- 
ry frankly promiſed them, that, in conſideration- 
of this deficiency, Britain and the Statcs ſhould in- 
ereaſe their ſubſidies to ſeventy thouſand. crowns- 
more- between them ; and that the Emperor ſhould. 
be punctual for the time to come. This was done 
by that prince without any orders or power what- 
ſoever. The Dutch very reaſonably refuſed con - 
ſenting to it; but the Pruſſian miniſter here making 
his applications at our court, prevailed on us to a- 
gree to our proportion, before we could hear what. 
reſolution would be taken in Holland. It is there 
fore to be hoped, that his Pruſſian Majeſty, at the. 
end of this war, will not have the ſame cauſe of. 
complaint which he had. at the cloſe of the laſt; 
that his military cheſt was emptier by twenty thou- 
ſand crowns than at the time that war began. 
The Emperor, as we have already ſaid, was by. 
ſtipulation to furniſh ninety thouſand men againſt; 
the common enemy, as having no fleets. to main- 
tain, and in right of his family being moſt con- 
cerned in the ſuccefs.of the war. However, this 
agreement. hath been ſo ill obſerved, that from the 
beginning of the war to this day, neither of the two 
laſt emperors had ever twenty thouſand men on 
their own account in the common cauſe, excepting, 
once in Italy, when the Imperial court. exerted it- 
ſelf in a point they have much more at heart, than 
that of gaining Spain or the Indies to their family. 
When they had ſucceeded in their attempts on the 
fide of Italy, and obſerved our blind zeal for puſh- 
ing on the war at all adventures, . they ſoon found 
out the moſt effectual expedient to.. excuſe them - 
ſelves. , They computed eaſily, that it would coſt 
them leſs to make large preſents to one ſingle per- 
jon than to pay an army, and to turn to as good 
account. They thought they could not put their 
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affairs into better hands; and therefore wiſely left 
us to fight their battles. 8 3 
Heſides, it appeared by ſeveral inftances how lit- 
tle the Emperor regarded his allies, or the cauſe 
they were engaged in, when once he thought the 
empire itſelf was ſecure, It is known enough, that 
he might ſeveral times. have made a peace with his 
diſcontented ſubjects in Hungary upon terms not 
at all unbefitting either his dignity or intereſt; but 
he rather choſe to ſacrifice the whole alliance to his 
private paſſions, by entirely fubduing and enſlaving 
a miſerable people, who had but too much provo- 
cation to take up arms to free themſelves from the 
oppreflions under which they were groaning ; yet 
this muſt ſerve as an excuſe 255 breaking his agree - 
ment, and diverting ſo great a body of troops, 

which might have been employed againſt France. 
Another inſtance of the Emperor's indifference, 
or rather diflike, to the common cauſe of the allies, 
is the buſineſs of Toulon. This deſign was indeed 
diſcovered here at home, by a perſon whom every 
body knows to be the creature of a certain great 
man, at leaſt as much noted for his {kill in gaming 
as in politics, upon the baſe mercenary end of get- 
ting money by wagers, which was then ſo common 
a practice, that I remember a gentleman in buſineſs, 
who having the curiofity to inquire how wagers 
went upon the exchange, found ſome people deep 
in the fecret to have been concerned in that kind 
of traffic; as appeared by premiums. named for 
towns, which nobody but thoſe behind the curtain 
could ſuſpect. However, although this project had 
| es wind by ſo ſcandalous a proceeding ; yet 
"oulon might probably have been taken, if the Em- 
peror had not thought fit in that very juncture to 
detach twelve or fifteen thouſand men to ſeize Na- 
ples, as an enterpriſe that was more his private and 
immediate intereſt, But it was manifeſt, that his 
Imperial Majeſty had no mind to ſee Toulon in 
poſſeſſion 


3. 
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poſſeſſion of the allies; for even with theſe diſcou- 
ragements the attempt might yet have ſucceeded, if 
Prince Eugene had not thought fit to oppoſe it; 

which cannot be imputed to his own judgement, . 
but to ſome politic reaſons of his court. The. 
Duke of Savoy was for attacking the enemy as ſoon 
as our army arrived; but when the Marechal de: 
'Thefle's troops were all come up, to pretend to be - 
fiege the place, in the condition we were at that: 
time, was a farce and a jeſt. Had Toulon fallen 
then into our hands, the maritime power of France 
would, in a great meaſure, have been deſtroyetdt. 
But a much greater inſtance than either of the 

foregoing; how little the Emperor regarded us or 
our quarrel, after all we had done to ſave his Im- 
perial crown; and to affert the title of his brother 
to the monarchy of Spain, may be brought from 
the proceedings of that court not many months 
ago. It was judged, that a war carried on upon 
che ſide of Italy would cauſe a great diverſion of 
the French forces, wound them in a very tender 
part, and facilitate the progreſs of our arms in 
Spain as well as Flanders. It was propoſed to the: 
Duke of Savoy to make this diverſion; and not 
only a diverſion during the ſummer; but the winter 
too, by taking quarters on this ſide of the hills. 
Only, in- order to make him willing and able to- 
perform this work, two points were to be ſettled: 
_ firſt, it was neceffary to end the diſpute between the 
Imperial court and his Royal Highneſs, which had, 
no other foundation than: the Emperor's refuſing; 
to make good ſome articles of that treaty,. on the 
faith of which the Duke engaged in the preſent. 
war, and for the execution whereof Britain and 
Holland became guarantees, at the requeſt of the 
late Emperor Leopold. To remove this difficulty, 
the Earl of Peterborough was diſpatched to Vien- 
na, got over ſome part of thoſe diſputes to the ſa- 
tisfaction of che Puke of Savoy, and had put the 
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reſt in a fair way of being accommodated at the 
time the Emperor Joſeph died. Upon which great 
event the Duke of Savoy took the. reſolution of 
putting himſelf at the head of the army, although 
the whole matter was not finiſhed, ſince the com- 
mon cauſe required his aſſiſtance; and that until a 
new Emperor were elected, it was impoſſible to 


make good the treaty to him, In order to enable 
him, the only thing he aſked was, that he ſhould 
be reinforced by the Imperial court with eight thou- 


ſand men before the end of the campaign. Mr. 
Whiteworth was ſent to Vienna to make this pro- 
poſal; and it is credibly reported, that he was im- 
powered, rather than fail, to offer forty thouſand 
pounds for the march of thoſe eight thouſand men, 


if he found it was want of ability, and not inclina- 


. Zion, that hindered the ſending them, But he was 


ſo far from ſucceeding, that it was ſaid the mini- 


ſters of that court did not fo much as give him an 


Opportunity to tempt them with any particular 


ſums; ut cut. off all his hopes at once, by alledg- 
ing the inpoſſibility of complying with the Queen's 
demands upon any confideration whatſoever. They 
could not plead their old excufe of the war in Hun- 
gary, which was then brought to an end. They 
had nothing to offer but ſome general ſpeculative 
reaſons, which it would expoſe them to repeat; 
and ſo after much delay, and many trifling preten- 
ces, they utterly refuſed ſo ſmall and ſeaſonable an 
aſſiſtance; to the ruin of a project that would have 
more terrified France, and cauſed a greater diver- 
ſion of their forces, than a much more numerous 
army in any other part. Thus for want of eight 
thouſand men, for whoſe winter- campaign the 
Queen was willing to give forty thouſand pounds; 
and for want of executing the deſign I lately men- 
toned, of hindering the enemy from erecting ma- 
gazines, towards which her Majeſty was ready not 
only to bear her own proportion, but a ſhare of 
=O: 1 | that 
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that which the States were obliged to; our hopes of 
taking winter- quarters in the north and ſouth parts 
of France are eluded, and che war left in that me- 
thod which is like to continue it longeſt. Can 
there an example be given, in the whole courſe f 
this war, where we have treated the pettieſt prince 
with whom we had to deal in ſo contemptuous a 
manner ? Did we ever once conſider what we could 
afford, or what we were obliged to when our aſſiſt- 
ance was deſired, even while we lay under imme- 
diate apprehenſions of being invaded ? 
When Portugal came as a confederate into the 
grand alliance, it was ſtipulated, that the Empire, ; 
England, and Holland, ſhould each maintain four 
thouſand men of their own troops in that king- 
dom, and pay between them a million of patta- 
coons to the King of Portugul for the ſupport of 
twenty-eight thouſand Portugueſe ; which number 
of forty thouſand was to be the confederate army 
againſt Spain on the Portugal fide. This treaty By 
© was ratified by all the three powers. But in a ſhort 
time after the Emperor declared himſelf unable to 
comply with his part of the agreement, and ſo left 
"ahi two thirds upon us; who very generouſly un- 
_dertook that burthen, and at the ſame time two 
thirds of the ſubfidies for maintenance of the Por- 
tugueſe troops. But neither is this the worſt part 
af the ſtory; for althou 15 the Dutch did xy nor 
fend their own quota of four thouſand men to Por- 
tugal, (which however they would not agree to but 
upon condition that the other two thirds ſhould be 
{applied by us); yet they never took care to recruit 
them: for in the year 1706, the Portugueſe, Bri- W 
tiſh, and Dutch forces having marched with the | 
Earl of Galway into Caſtile, and by the noble con- 
duct of that general being forced to retire into Va- 
lencia, it was found neceſſary to raiſe a new army 
on the Portugal ſide; where the Queen hath, at 
| ſeveral times, increaſed her eſtabliſhment to ten 
' thouſand 
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of thouſand: five hundred men; and the Dutch never 


ts replaced one ſingle man, nor paid one penny of 
e- their ſubſidies to Portugal in fix yearfss. 
an The Spaniſh army on the ſide of Catalonia, is, 
of or ought to be, about fifty thoufand men, exclu- 
ce | five of Portugal. And here the war hath been 
a carried on almoſt entirely at our coſt. For this 
d whole army is paid by the Queen, excepting _ 
ſt- ſeven battalions and fourteen ſquadrons of Dutc 
je- and Palatines; and even fifteen” hundred of theſt 
are likewiſe in our pay; beſides the fums given to 
he King Charles for ſubſidies and the maintenance of 
re, bis court. Neither are our troops at Gibralter in- 
ur eluded within this number. And further, we alone 
g- have been at all the charge of tranſporting the 
ta- forces firſt ſent from Genoa to Barcelona; and of 
of all the Imperial recruits ffom time to time. And 


ber have likewiſe paid væſt ſums as levy- money for eve- 


my ry individual man and Horſe ſo furniſhed to recruit; 
aty although the horſes were fearce worth the price of 
ort tranſportation, But this hath been almoſt the con- 

to ſtant misfortune of our fleet during, the prefent 
left war; inſtcad of beiiig employed on ſome enter priſe 

* for the good of tlie nation; or even for the protec- 
wo tion of ou trade; to be wholly taken up itt trarif. 

or- mes. 2777 THC 
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We have actually dae all Bavaria, Ulm, 
PE 


ed M_ Avngiburg; Landan, a great part of Alface, 
or- forthe Emperor: and by the troops we have für- 
but niſhed, the arnties we have pad, and the diver- 
be fiohs we have giveft to the” enemites' förtes, have 
wit chiefly contribitted tothe conqueſts of Milan, Man- 
ri tu, and Mirandola, and to the recovery of the 
the duchy of Modena, The laft Emperor drained the 
on⸗ wealth of thoſe countties into his own coffers, 
Va- witkout incrraſing his troops againft France by ſuck 
my mighty acquifitivis, or yielding to the moſt rexfor- 
at able requeſts we have made. 258 
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Of the many towns we have taken for the Dutch, 
we have conſented, by the barrier-treaty, that all 
thoſe which were not in the poſſeſſion of Spain, 
upon the death of the late Catholic King, ſhall be 
part of the States dominions; and that they, ſhall 
have the military power in the moſt conſiderable of 
the reſt; which is in effect to be abſolute ſovereigns 
of the whole. And the Hollanders have already 
made ſuch good uſe of their time, that in conjunc- 
tion with our general the oppreſſions of, Flanders 
are much greater than exert. 

And this treatment, which we have received from 
our two principal allies, hath. been pretty well co- 
pied by moſt other princes in the confederacy, with 
whom we have any dealings. 1 ſeven 
Portugueſe regiments, after the battle of Almanza, 
went off with the reſt of that broken army to Ca- 
talonia; the King of Portugal ſaid he was not able 
to pay them, while they were out of his country; 
the Queen conſented therefore to do it herſelf, pro- 
vided the King would raiſe as many more to ſupply 
their place, This he engaged to do, but never per- 
formed. Notwithſtanc ing which, his ſubſidies 
were conſtantly paid him by my Lord. Godolphin 
for almoſt four years, without any deduction upon 
account of thoſe ſeven regiments; directly contra- 
ry to the icyenth article of our offenſive alliance 
with that crown, where it is agreed, that a deduc- 
tion ſhall be made out of thoſe ſubſidies, in pro- 
portion to the number of men wanting in that 
complement which the, King is to maintain. But 
whatever might have been the reaſons for this pro- 
ceeding, it ſeems they are above the underſtanding 
of the preſent Lord Treaſurer * ; who not enter- 
ing into thoſe refinements of paying the public ma- 
ney upon private conſiderations, hath been ſo 
uncourtly as to ſtop it, This diſappointment, 1 
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with a threat to recall their ſoldiers; which was a 


' the Dutch. In the mean time thoſe princes never 


more than we could reaſonably expect; if after all 
our ſucceſs we have not made that uſe of it, 


lies; ſuffered them tamely to break every article, 
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fuppoſe, hath put the court of. Liſbon upon other 
expedients, of raiſing the price of forage, fo as to 
force us either to leſſen our number of troops, or 
be at double expence in maintaing them; and this 
at'a time when their own product, as well as the 
import of corn, was never greater; and of demand- 
ing a duty upon the ſoldiers cloaths we carried over 
for thoſe troops, which have been their ſole de- 
fence againſt an inveterate enemy; and whoſe ex- 
aniple might have infuſed courage, as well as taught 
them diſcipline, if their ſpirits had been capable of 
CENTS Tn We Oe 
In order to augment our forces every year in the 
fime proportion' as thoſe for whom we fight dimi- 
niſh theirs, we have been obliged to hire troops 
from ſeveral princes of the empire, whoſe mi- 
niſters and reſidents here have perpetually im- 
portuned the court with unreaſonable demands, 
under which our late miniſters thought fit to be 
paffive. For thoſe demands were always backed 


thing not to be heard of, becauſe it might diſcontent 


ſent their contingent to the Emperor, as by the laws 
of the empire they are obliged to do; but gave, for 
their excuſe, that we had already hired all they 
could poffibly ſpare. in enden 
But if all this be true; if, according to what 1 
have affirmed, we began this war contrary to rea- 
ſon; if, as the other party themſelves upon all oc- 
caſions acknowledge, the ſucceſs we have had was 


which in reaſon we ought to have done; if we 
have made weak and fooliſh bargains with our al- 


even in thoſe bargains to our difadvantage, and al- 
lowed them to treat us with inſolence and contempt, 
at the very inſtant when we were gaining towns, 
a _ | 2 _ . provinces, 
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Provinces,. and SIG EO? for them, at the price.of 


our ruin, and out. has proſpect of intereſt to 
ourſelves; if we have conſumed all our ſtrength 


in attacking the enemy on the ſtrongeſt ſide, 7 | 


(as the old Duke of Schomberg expreſſes it) “ to 
engage with France was. to take a bull by che 
< borns.;” and left wholly unattempted that part 
of che war, which could only enable us to continue 
or to end it 3 if all this, I ſay, be our caſe, it is a 
very obyiqus que ſtion to alk, by what motives or 
what management we are thus become the dupes and 
bubbles of Europe? Sure it cannot be owing to 
the. ſtupidity ariſing from the coldneſs of our cli. 
Mate; ; ue as among 9 ai have gi⸗ 00 
ven us moſt reaſon to com are as reren 
from the ſun as ourſelves. 

If in laying open the real cauſes . our preſent 
miſery I am forced to ſpeak with ſome freedom, I 
think it will require no apology. Reputation is the 
ſmalleſt ſacrifice thoſe can make us who have bern 
the inſtruments of our ruin; becauſe it is that for 

cn, in all probability, they have the leaſt value. 
So that. in, expoſing _—_ actions of fuch perſons it 
cannot be ſaid, properly ſpeaking, t do them. 
an injury. But as it will be {ome ſatis faction to our 
2 to know by whom they have been ſo long 
uſed ; ſo it may be of great uſe. 9 and to our 
poſterity, not to truſt the vio their country!in 
in the hands of thoſe who, by ſuch Prineiplesy 
and from ſuch motives. | 

have already obſerved, that when the <a 
af this war were debated in the late; „King's time, a 
certain great man was then fo. averſe from entering 
into it, that he rather choſe to give up bis employ - 
ment, and tell the King be could ſerve him no 
longer, IIpon that prince's death, although the 
grounds of our quarrel with France ad received 
no manner of addition, yet this Lord thought fit 
to alter his ſentiments: for the ſcene was quite 
changed 


4 


, 
; 
f 
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changed; his Lordſhip, and the family with whom 
he was engaged by ſo complicated an alliance, were 
in the higheſt credit poſſible with the Queen. The 
treaſurer 's ſtaff was ready for his Lordſhip; the 
Duke * was to command the army, and the 
Dutcheſs, by her employments, and the favour ſhe 
was poſſeſſed of, to be always neareſt her Majeſty's 
perſon; by which the whole power at home and 


abroad would be devolved upon that family. This 


was a proſpect ſo very inviting, that, to confeſs the 


truth, it could not be eaſily withſtood by any, who 


have ſo keen an appetite for wealth or power. By 
an agreement ſubſequent to the grand alliance, we 
were to aſſiſt the Dutch with forty thouſand men, 
all to be commanded by the Duke of Marlborough. 


So that whether this war was prudently begun, or 


not, it is plain that the true ſpring or motive of it 
was the aggrandizing a particular family; and in 
fhort a war of the general and the miniſtry, and not 
of the prince or people; ſince thoſe very perſons 


were againſt it when they knew the power, and 


conſemuently the profit, would be in other hands: 
With ctheſe meaſures fell in all that ſet of people 
who are called the moneyed men; ſuch as had raiſed 
vaſt: ſums by trading with ſtocks and funds, and 
lending upon great intereſt and premiums ; whoſe 
perpetual harveſt is war, and whoſe beneficial way 
of trafic muſt very much decline by a peace. 
In that whole chain of incroachments made upon 
us by the Dutch, which I have above deduced; and 


under thoſe: ſeveral groſs impoſitions from other 


Princes, if any one ſhould aſk, why our general 


continued fo eaſy to the laſt? I know no other way 
ſo probable, or indeed fo charitable, to account for 
it, as by that unmeaſurable love of wealth, which 
his beſt friends allow to be his predominant paſſion. 
However, I {ball wave any thing that is perſonal 


V Duke of Marlborough. 


S 3 vpon | 


upon this ſubject. I ſhallſay nothing of thoſe great 
preſents made by ſeveral princes, which the ſoldiers 
uſed to call winter-foraging, and ſaid it was better 
than that of the ſummer; of two and half per. cent. 
ſubtracted out of all the ſubſidies we pay in thoſe 
parts, which amounts to no inconſiderable ſum; 
and, laſtly, of the grand perquiſites in à long ſuc- 
ceſsful war, which are ſo amicably adjuſted between 
him and the States. Th B en 
But when the war was thus begun, there ſoon: 
fell in other incidents here at home, which made 
the continuance of it neceſſary for thoſe who were 
the chief adviſers. The #higs were at that time 
out of all credit or confideration. The reigning 
favourites had always carried what was called the 
Tory principles at leaſt as high as our conſtitution 
could bear; and moſt others in great employments 
were wholly in the church · intereſt. Theſe laſt, a- 
mong whom were ſeveral perſons of the greateſt 
merit, quality, and conſequence, were not able to 
endure the many inſtances of pride, inſolence, a- 
varice, and ambition, which thoſe favourites began 
ſo early to diſcover, nor to ſee them preſuming to 
be ſole diſpenſers of the royal favour. However; 
their oppoſition was to no purpoſe; they wreſtled 
with too great a power, and were ſoon cruſhed un- 
der it. For thoſe in poſſeſſion finding they could 
never be quiet in their uſurpations, while others 
had any credit, who were at leaſt upon an equal 
foot of merit, began to make overtures to the diſ- 
carded #higs, who would be content with any terms 
of accommodation. Thus commenced this /olemn 
| kbavue and covenant, which hath ever fince been cul- 
tivated with ſo much application. The great trad- 
ers in money were wholly: devoted” to the Whigs, 
who had firſt raĩſed them. The army, the court, 
and the treaſury, continued under the old »deſpotit 
adminiſtration: the Vhigs were received into em- 
ploy ment, left to manage the parliament, cry * 


\ 
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the landed intereſt, and worry the church. Mean 
time our allies, who were not ignorant, that all 
this artificial ſtructure had no true foundation in 
the hearts of the people, reſolved” to make the beſt 
aſe of it as long as it ſhould laſt. And the general's 
eredit being raiſed to a great height at home by our 
ſucceſs in Flanders, the Dutch began their gradual 
impoſitions; leſſening their quotas, breaking their 
ſtipulations, garriſoning the towns we took for 
them, without ſupplying their troops; with many 
other infringements: All which we were forced 
to ſubmit to, becauſe the general was made eaſy ; 
becauſe: the moneyed men at home were fond of 
the war; becauſe the Whigs were not firmly ſettled ; 
and becauſe that exorbitant degree of power, which 
was built upon 'a ſuppoſed neceſſity of employing 
particular perſons, would go off in'a peace, It is 
_ needleſs to add; that the Emperor, and other 
princes, followed the example of the Dutch, and 
ſucceeded as well, for the ſame reaſons. | 

I have here imputed the continuance of the war 
to the mutual indulgence between our general 
and allies, wherein they both ſo well found their 
accounts : to the fears of the m:;ney-changers,. leſt 
their tables ſbould be overthrown ; to the deſigns of 
the Whigs, who apprehended the loſs of their cre- 
dit and employments in a peace: and to thoſe at 
home, who held their immoderate engroſſments of 
power and favour by no other tenure, than their 
own preſumption upon the neceſſity of affairs. The 
truth of this will appear indiſputable, by conſider- 
ing with what unanimity and concert theſe ſeveral 
parties acted towards that great end. p 

When the vote paſſed in the houſe of Lords a- 
gainſt any peace without Spain being reſtored to 
the Auſtrian family, the Earl of Wharton told the 
houſe that it was indeed impoſſible and impracti- 
cable to recover Spain; but however there were 
certain reaſons why ſuch a vote ſhould be _— 

* S that 
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that time; Which reaſons wanted no explanation; 
for the general and the miniſtry having refuſed to 
accept very advantageous Offers of a peace, after 
the battle of Ramalies, were forced to take in a ſet 
of men with a previous bargain to ſcreen them from 
the conſequenences of that miſcarriage. And ac- 
cordingly, upon the firſt ſucceeding opportunity 
that fell, which was the Prince of Denmark's 
death &, the chief leaders of the. Nong were Dncught 
into ſeveral great employments. 

Thus when the Queen was — > rae able to 
bear the tyranny and inſolence of thoſe ungrateful 
ſervants, who, as they waxed. the fatter, did but 
kick the more; our two great allies abroad, and our 
ſtock-j obbers at home, took immediate arms ap- 
plied. the neareſt way to the throne by mitmeorials 
and meſſages jointly, directing her Majeſty not to 
change her ſecretary. or treaſurer; Who, for the 
true reaſons that theſe, officious intermeddlers de- 
manded their continuance, ought never to have 
been admitted into the leaft degree of truſt ; fince 
what they did was nothing leis, than _betrayi ing the 
intereſt of their native, country to choſe princes, 
who, in their turns, were to do what they could to 
ſupport them in power at hom 

Thus it plainly appears that there was a conſpi- 
racy on all ſides to go on with thoſe meaſures, 
which muſt perpetuate the war; and a conſpiracy 
founded upon the intereſt, and ambition of each 
party; which begat ſo firm an union, that inſtead 
of wondering why it laſted ſo long. I am aſtoniſh- 
ed to think how. it came to be broken. The pru- 
dence, courage, and firmneſs of her Majeſty, in all 
the ſteps of that great change, would, if the par- 
ticulars were truly related, make a very ſhining 
part in her ſtory; nor is her judgment leſs to be 
admired, which directed her in the choice of pers 
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ki the only perſons who had kill, credit; and 

lution enough to be her infiruments 1 in over- 
eee ſo many difficulties. 

Some would pretend to leſſen the merit of this, 
by telling us, that the rudeneſs, the tyranny, the 
nde the ingratitude of the late favourites 
towards their miſtreſs, were no longer to be borne. 
They produce inſtances to ſhew. how her Majeſty 
eg. b urſued through all her retreats, particularly 

indſor; where, after the enemy had poſſeſſed 
renal every inch of ground, they at laſt 


attacked and ſtormed the caſtle, forcing the Queen 


to fly to an adjoining cottage, : e e to the ads 
vice of Solomon, who tells us, 1. is beiter to live 
en the houſe-tap, than with a . ſcolding woman in a 
large houſe. They would have it, that ſuch conti- 
nued ill uſage was enough to inflame the meekeſt 
ſpirit. They blame the favourites in point of po- 
licy, and think it nothing extraordinary, that the 
Queen ſhould be at an end of her patience, and re- 
ſolve to diſcard them. But I am of another opi- 
nion, and think their proceedings were right. For 
noching is ſo apt to break even the braveſt ſpirits 
as a continual chain of oppreſſions; one injury is 
beſt defended by a ſecond, and this by a third. By 
theſe ſteps the old maſters of the palace in France 
became maſters of the kingdom ; and by theſe ſteps 
a general during pleaſire might have grown into a 
general far life; and general for liſe into a Ring. 80 
that J ſtill inſiſt upon it as a wonder, how her Ma- 
jeſty, thus belicged on all We was able to extri- 
cate herſelf. 

Having thus a the real 1 although 
diſguiſed! under ſpecious pretences, which have ſo 
long contimied the war, I muſt beg leave to reaſon 
4 little with thoſe: perſons; who are/ againſt any 
rang but what 0 call a good one and Aan 
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themſelves, that no peace can be gord without an 
entire reſtoration of Spain to the houſe of Auſtria. 
It is to be ſuppoſed, that what J am to ſay upon 
this part of the ſubject will have little influence on 
thoſe, whoſe particular ends or deſigns of any ſort 
lead them to wiſh the continuance of the war: I 
mean, the general and our allies abroad, the knor 
of late favourites at home, the body of ſuch as traf- 
fie in ſtocks ;. and, laſtly, that ſet of fattions poli- 
ticians, who were ſo violently . bent at leaſt upon 
clipping our conſtitution in church and ſtate. There- 
fore I ſhall not apply myſelf to any of theſe, but to 
all others indifferently, whether hig, or Tories, 
whoſe private intereſt is beſt ebe by the wel- 
fare of their country. And if among theſe there 
be any who think we ought to fight on till King: 
Charles be quietly ſertted © in the monarchy of Spain, 
I believe there are ſeveral points "Run Wy have 
not thoroughly conſidered; | - a 

For, firſt, it is to obſerved; thar this refotution 
e any peace without Spain is a new incident, 
graffed upon the original quarrel by che intrigues of 
a faction among us, who prevailed to give it the 
ſanction of a vote in both houſes of parliament, to 
juſtify thoſe whoſe intereſt lay in perpetuating the 
war. And, as this proceeding. was againſt the 
practice of all princes and ſtates whoſe intentions 
were fair and honourable; ſo is it contrary to 
common prudence as well as juſtice ; I might add, 
that it was impious too, by: preſuming to control 
events which are only in the hands of God. Ours and 
the States complaint againſt France and Spain are 
deduced in each of our declarations of war, and 
our pretenſions ſpecified in the eighth article of the 
grand alliance; but there is not in any of cheſe the 
leaſt mention of demanding Spain for the houſe of 
Auſtria, or of refuſing any peace without that con- 
dition, Having already made · an extract from both 
declarations of war, I ſhall here give a tranflation 
2 — of 
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of the eigthth article in the grand me which 
will put this matter out of diſpute. | 


THE EIGH TH ARTICLE Or THE GRAND 


ALLIANCE. 


2 «Warn thawic i is once nadentalen, none of the 
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countries which the late King of Spain, at the 
time of his death, was in poſſeſſion of, as well 
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parties ſhall have the liberty to enter upon a 


' treaty of peace with the enemy, but jointly and 


in concert with the others, Nor is peace to be 


« made without having firſt obtained a juſt and 


reaſonable ſatisfaction for his Cæſarean Majeſty, 
and. for his Royal Majeſty of Great-Britain, and 
a particular ſecurity to the Lords the States-Ge- 
neral of their dominions, provinces, titles, na- 


vigation, and commerce: and a fufficient pro 
viſion, that the kingdoms of France and Spain 


be never united, or come under the government 
of the ſame perſon, or that the ſame man may 
never be king of both kingdoms; and particu- 
larly, that the French may never be in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies ;'.and that they 
may not have the liberty of navigation for con- 
veniency of trade under any pretence whatſoever, 
neither directly nor indirectly, except it is agreed, 


that the ſubjects of Great Britain and Holland 


may have full power to uſe and enjoy all the 


ſame privileges, rights, immunities, and liber- 


ties of commerce by land and ſea in Spain, 
in the Mediterranean, and in all the places and 


in Europe as elſewhere, as they did then uſe 
and enjoy, or which the ſubjects of both, or 
each nation, could uſe and enjoy, by virtue of 
any right, obtained before the death of the faid 
King of Spain, either by treaties, conventions, 
cyſtoms, or any _— Wap whatſoever.“ 


Here 


lere we ſee the demands intended to be inſiſted 
on by the allies, upon any treaty of peace, are, a 
juſt and reaſonable ſatisfaction for the Emperor 
and King of Great Britain, a ſecurity to the States. 
General for their dominions, &c. and a ſufficient * 
proviſion, that France and Spain be never united | 
under the ſame man as King of both kingdoms, | 
The reſt; relates to the liberty of trade and com- 
merce for us and the Dutch; but not a y lable of 
engaging: to diſpoſſeſs the Duke Of Anjou. 

But to know how this new. language, of no 
peace without Spain, was firſt introduced, and at 
laſt prevailed among us; we muſt begin a 9 5 
_ deal higher. | 

It was the ae cnn 35 begot the will 
in favour of the Duke of Anjou; or this na- 
. turally led che Spaniards to receive a prince fup- 
ported by a great power, whoſe intereſt as well as 
affection engaged them to pr eſerve that ' monarchy 
entire, rather than ro:oppoſe him in favour of an- 
other family, who mutt expeſt affiſtance from a 
number of confederates, whole: principal members 
had already diſpoſed of what did not belong to 
them, and by a e err out thc 
monarchyiof Spain. 

Thus the Duke of e Me into the fun pol. 
ſeſnion of all the kingdoms: and / ſtates belonging 
to chat monarchy, as well in the old world as the 
new, And whatever the houſe: of Auſtris pre- 
tended from! their memorials to us and the States, 

it was at that time but too apparent, that the incli- 
nations of the Spaniards were on che Duke's fide. 

However, a war was refolved-y and, in order to 
dor it on with great vigour a grand allianee form- 
ed, wherein the ends propoſed to be. obtained are 
planny and diſtinctiy laid downy as I have already 
quoted them. It pteafed God, in che couvſe of this 
war, to bleſs the arms of the allies with remark- 
able ſucceſſes; by which we were ſoon put into a 

condition 
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Condition of demanding and expecting ſuch terms 


of peace, as we Be to ourielves when we be- 
gan the war, But inſtead of this, our victorics 
only ſerved to lead us on to further viſionary pro- 
ſpects; advantage was taken of the ſanguine tem- 
per, which ſo many fucceſſes had wrought the na- 
tion up to; new romantic views were propoſed, 
and the old, reafonable ſober deſign was forgot. 
This was the artifice of thoſe here, who were 
fure to grow richer, as the public became poorer 3 
and who, after the reſotutions which the two hovies 
were prevailed u to make, might have carried 
on the war with ſafety to themſelves, till malt and 
land were mortgaged, till a general exciſe was e- 
ſtabliſhed, and the dizieme denier raiſed by col- 
Jeflors in red coats. And this was juſt the circum» 


_ ſtance which it ſuited their intereſts to be in. 


The houſe of Auſtria approved this ſcheme with 
reaſon ; ſince whatever would be obtained by the 
blood and treaſure of others, was to accrue to 
that family, while they only lent their name to the 
cauſe, 355 20 
The Dutch might perhaps have grown reſty un- 
der their burthen; but care was likewiſe taken of 
that by a barrier treaty made with the ſtates, which 
deſerveth ſuch epithets as I care not to beſtow ; but 
may perhaps conſider it at a proper occaſion in a 
Diſcourſe by itſelf *. fie Sept 

By this treaty the condition of the war with re- 
ſpect to the Dutch was wiſely altered; they fought _ 
no longer for ſecurity, but for grandeur ; and we, 
inſtead of labouring to make them 455 muſt beg- 
gar ourſelves to make them formidable. 

Will any one contend, that if at the treaty of Ger- 
truydenburg we could have been ſatisfied with ſuch 
terms of a peace, as we propoſed to ourſelves by 


6 Which difcourle follow: next in this volume, 
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the grand alliance, the French would not have 
allowed them? It is plain they offered many more 
and much greater, than ever we thought to inſiſt 
on when the war began; and they had reaſon to 
grant, as well as we to demand them; ſince con- 
ditions of peace do certainly turn upon events of 
war. But turely there is ſame meaſure to be ob- 
ſerved in this; thoſe who have defended. the pro- 
ceedings of our negotiators at the treaty of Ger- 
truydenburg, dwell very much upon their zeal 
and patience, in endeavouring to work the French 
up to their demands; but ſay nothing to juſtify thoſe 
demands, or the: probability that France would 
ever accept them. Some of the articles in that 
treaty were ſo very extravagant, that, in all human 
Probability we could not have obtained them by a 
ſucceſsful war of forty years. One of them was 
inconſiſtent with common reaſon-; wherein the 
confederates reſerved .to. themſelves full liberty of 
demanding, what further conditions they ſhould 
think fit; and in the mean time France was to de- 
liver up ſeveral of their ſtrongeſt towns in a month, 
Theſe articles were very gravely figned by our ple- 
nipotentiaries, and, thoſe of Holland; but not by 
the French, although it ought to have been done 
iaterchangeably,: nay, they were brought over by 
the ſecretary of the embaſſy; and the miniſters 
here prevailed on the Queen to execute a ratifica- 
tion of articles, which only one part had ſigned. 
This was an abſurdity in form, as well as in rea- 
ſon; becauſe the uſual form of a ratification is with a 
preamble, ſhewing that whereas our miniſters, and thoſe 
of the allies, and of the enemy, have ſigned, &c. We ra- 
tify, &c. The perſon “ who brought over the articles 
ſaid in all companies, (and e ee „ that 


7 Horatio Walpole, saug to \that ran 
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it was a pity we had not-demanded more; for the 
French were in a diſpoſition to refuſe us nothing 
we would atk. One of our plenipotentiaries affect- 
ed to have the ſame concern, and particularly, that 
we had not obtained ſome further fecurity. tor the 
empire on the Upper Rhine. 
What could be the deſign of all this grimace but 
to amuſe the people, and to raiſe ſtocks for their 
friends in the ſecret to ſell to advantage? I have 
too great a reſpect for the abilities of thoſe who 
acted in this negotiation, to believe 1 hoped for 
any other iſſue from it, than that we found by the 
event. Give me leave to ſuppoſe, the continuance 
of the war was the thing at heart among thoſe in 
power, both abroad and at home; and then I can 
eaſily ſhew the conſiſtency of their proceedings, o- 
therwiſe they are wholly unaccountable and abſurd. 
Did thoſe who inſiſted on ſuch wild demands, ever 
fincerely.intend a peace? Did they really think, 
that going on witk the war was more eligible for 
their country, than the leaft « abatement of tboſe 
conditions? Was the ſmalleſt of them worth {ix 
millions a-year, and an hundred thouſand mens 
lives? Was there no way to provide for the ſafety 
of Britain, or the ſecurity of its trade, but by the 


French King's turning his arms to beat his own 


grandſon out of Spain? If theſe able ſtateſmen 
were ſo truly concerned for our trade, which they 
made the pretence of: the war's beginning, as well 
as continuance ; why did they ſo neglect it in thoſe 
very preliminaries, where the enemy made ſo many 
conceſſions, and where all that related to the ad- 
vantage of Holland, or the other confederates, was 
expreſsly ſettled ? But whatever concerned us was 
to be left to a general treaty; no tariff agreed on 
with France or the Low countries, only the Scheld 
was to remain ſhut, which muſt have ruined our 
commerce with Antwerp, Our trade with Spain 


was referred the fame way; but this they will pre- 


U2 tend 
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tend to be of no conſequence, 'becauſe that king- 
dom was to be under the houſe of Auftria,. and we 
have already made a treaty with K. Charles. I 
have indeed heard of a treaty made by Mr. Stan-- 
hope with that prince, for ſettling our- commerce 
with Spain: But whatever it were, there was ano- 
ther between us and Holland; which went hand in 
hand with it, I mean that of barrier, wherein a: 
clauſe was inferted, by which: all. advantages pro- 
rh for Britain are to be in common with Hol- 
and. | | bet” 
Another point, which I doubt thoſe have not 
conſidered, who are againft any peace without. 
Spain, is, that the face of affairs in Chriſtendom i 
ſince the Emperor's death hath been very much 
changed. By this accident the views and intereſts 
of ſeveral princes and ſtates | in the allianee have 
taken a new turn, and I believe it will be four 
that ours ought to do ſo too. We have ſufficient- 
ly blundered once already by changing our mea- 
ſures with regard to a peace, while our affairs con- 
tinued in the ſame poſture; and it will be too much 
in conſcience to blunder again, by nor changing the 
firſt, when the others are ſo much altered. | 
Jo have a prince of the Auſtrian family on the 
throne of Spain, is undoubtedly more defirable 
than one of the houſe of Bourbon; but to have 
the empire and Spaniſh monarchy united in the 
ſame perſon, is a dreadful conſideration, and di- 
ectly oppoſite to that wiſe principle on which the 
eighth article of the alliance is founded. 9 
Jo this perhaps it will be objected, that the in- 
dolent character of the Auſtrian princes, the 
wretched œconomy of that government, the want 
of a naval force, the remote diftance of their ſeve- 
ral territories from each other, would never ſuffer 
an Emperor, although at the ſame time King of 
Spain, to become formidable : On the contrary, 
that his dependence muſt continually be . en 5 
! | Britain. il 
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Britain, and the advantages of trade by a peace, 
founded upon that condition, would ſoon make us 
amends for all the expences of the war. 

In anſwer to this, let us conſider the dienen 
ces we mult be in, before ſuch a peace could be ob- 
tained, if it were at all practicable. We muſt be- 
come not only poor for the preſent, but reduced 
by further mortgages to a ſtate of beggary for end- 
leſs years to come. Compare ſuch a weak condi- 
tion as this with fo great an acceſſion of ſtrength 
to Auſtria; and then determine how much an Em- 
peror in ſuch a ſtate of affairs, would cither fear 
or need Britain, 1 

Conſider that the compariſon is not Corman be- 
tween a prince of the houſe of Auſtria, Emperor 
and King of Spain, and with a prince of the Bour- 
bon family, King of France and Spain; but be- 
tween a prince of the latter only King of Spain, 
and one of the former uniting both crowns in his 
own perſon. 

What returns of gratitude can we expect when 
we are no longer wanted? Hath all that we have 
hitherto done for the Imperial family been taken as 
a favour, or only received as the due of the a 
tiſſima coſa ? 

Will the houſe of Auſtria yield the leaſt acre of 
land, che leaſt article of ſtrained, and even uſurp- 
ed prerogative, to reſettle the minds of thoſe prin- 
ces in the alliance, who are alarmed at the conſe- 
quences of this turn of affairs occaſioned by the 
Emperor's death? We are aſſured it never will. 
Do we then imagine, that thoſe princes who dread 
the overgrown power of the Auſtrian as much as 
that of the Bourbon family, will continue in our 
alliance upon a ſyſtem contrary to that which they 
engaged with us upon? For inſtance : what can 
the Duke of Savoy expect in ſuch a cafe ? Will he 
| have any choice left him but that of being a ſlave 
and a frontier to France; or a vaſſal, in the utmoſt 
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extent of the word, to the Imperial court? Will 
ke not therefore of the two evils chuſe the leaſt ; 
by ſubmitting to a maſter who hath no immediate 
claim upon him, and to whoſe family he is nearly 
allied; rather than to another who hath already 
revived ſeveral claims upon him, and threatens to 
revive more ? | | 5 
Nor are the Dutch more inclined than the reſt of 
Europe, that the empire and Spain ſhould be unit- 
ed in K. Charles, whatever they may now pretend, 
On the contrary, it is known to {.veral perſons, 
„ that, upon the death of the late Emperor Jo- 
* fſeph, the States reſolved, that thoſe two powers 
s ſhould not be joined in the ſame perſon ;” and 
*his they determined as a fundamental maxim by 
which they intended to proceed. So that Spain 
was firſt given up by them; and ſince they maintain 
no troops in that kingdom, it ſhould feem that they 
wnderſtand the Duke of Anjou to be lawful mo- 
narch, | 
_ "Thirdly, Thoſe who are againſt any peace without 
Spain, if they be ſuch as no way find their private 
account by the war, may perhaps change their ſen- 
timents if they will reflect a little upon our preſent 
condition, ES . | 
I had two reaſons for not ſooner publiſhing this 
diſcourſe; the firſt was, becauſe I would give way 
to others who might argue very well upon the ſame 
ſubject from general topics and reaſon, although 
they might be ignorant of ſeveral facts which I had 
"the opportunity to know. The ſecond was, becauſe 
J found it would be neceſſary in the courſe of this 
argument, to ſay ſomething of the ſtate to which 
tlie war hath reduced us; at the ſame time I knew, 
that ſuch a diſeovery ought to be made as late as 
poſſiple, and at another juncture would not only 
be very indiſoreet, but might perhaps be danger- 
"ous. 12 e yes 

It is the folly of too many to miſtake the —_ 

; I - 
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of a London coffechouſe for the voice of the king- 
dom. The city-coffeehouſes have been for ſome 


years filled with people whoſe fortunes: depend up- 
on the Bank, Eaſt- India, or ſome other ſtock. E- 


very new fund to theſe is like a new mortgage to 


an uſurer, whoſe compaſſion for a young heir is 
exactly the ſame with that of a ſtockjobber to the 
landed gentry. At the court- end of the town the 
like places of reſort are frequented either by men 


, out of place, and conſequently enemies to the pre- 


ſent miniſtry, or by officers of the army: no won- 
der then if the general cry in all ſuch meetings be 
againſt any peace either with Spain or wit h¹νỹ,t 

which, in other words, is no more than this, that 


| diſcontented men deſire another change of the mi- 


niſtry; that ſoldiers would be glad to keep their 
commiſſions; and that the creditors have money 
ſtill, and would have the debitors borrow on at the 
old extor ng rate while they have any ſecurity to 
ive. 
0 Now, to give the moſt ignorant reader. ſome idea 
of our preſent circumſtances, without troubling 
him or myſelf with computations in form; every 
body knows that our land and malt-tax amount an- 
nually to about two millions and an half. All o- 
ther branches of the revenue are mortgaged to pay 
intereſt for what we have already borrowed. The 
yearly charge of the war is uſually about ſix mil- 
lions; to make up which ſum we are forced to 
take up on the credit of new funds about three 
millions and an half. This laſt year the computed 
charge of the war came to above a million more 
than all the funds the parliament could contrive 
were ſufficient to pay intereſt for; and ſo we have 


been forced to divide a deficiency of twelve hun- 


dred thouſand pounds among the ſeveral branches 
of our expence. This is a demonſtration that if 


the war be to laſt another campaign, it will be im- 


poſſible to find funds for ſupply ing it without mort- 
gaging 
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gaging the —— or b ane other method | 
equally deſperate. 7 

If the peace be — this winter, we are then to 
conſider what circumſtances we thall be in towards 
paying a debt of about fifty millions, which is a 
fixih part of the purchaſe of the whole land if it 
were to be ſold. 

Towards clearing ourſelves of this ioadtrbuss in - 
catibrince] ſome of theſe annuities will expire, or 
pay off the principal in thirty, forty, or an hun- 
dred years; the bulk of the debt muſt be leſſened 
gradually by the beſt management we can, out of 
what will remain of the land and malt-taxes, after 
paying guards and garriſons, and maintaining and 
ſupplying our fleet in the time of peace. I have 
not {kill enough to compute what will be left after 
theſe neceſſary charges towards annually clearing 
ſo vaſt a debt; but believe it muſt be very little: 
however, it is plain chat both theſe taxes muſt be 
continued, as well for ſupporting the government 

as becauſe we have no other means for paying off 
the principal. And ſo likewiſe muſt all the other 
funds remain for paying the intereſt. How long a 
time this muſt require, how ſteady an adminiſtra- 
tion, and how undiſturbed a ſtate of affairs both at 

home and abroad, let others determine. 
However, ſome people think all this very beaſon; 
able; and that fince the ſtruggle hath becn for 
peace and ſafety, poſterity, which is to partake the 
benefit, ought to ſhare in the expence: as if, at 
the breaking out of this war, there had been ſuch 
a conjuncture of affairs as never happened before, 
nor would ever happen again. It is wonderful that 
our anceſtors, in all their wars, ſhould never fall 
under ſuch a neceſſity; that we meet no examples 
of it in Greece and Rome; that no other nation in 
Europe ever knew any ching like it, except Spain 
about an hundred and twenty years ago, when they 
drew it upon themſelves by their own folly, and 
have 
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have ſuffered for it ever ſince; no doubt we ſhall 
teach poſterity wiſdom, but they will be apt to think 
the purchaſe. too dear, and J with they may ſtand 
to the bargain we have made in their names. 

It is eaſy to entail. debts: on fuceeeding ages, nad 
to hope they will be able and willing to pay them; 
but how to enſure peace for any term of years, is 
difficult enough to apprehend, Will human na- 
ture ever ceaſe to have the ſame paſſions, princes 
to entertain deſigns of intereſt or ambition, and 
occaſions of quarrel to arife? May not we our- 
ſelves, by the variety of events and incidents which: 
happen in the world, be under a neceflity of reco- 
vering towns out of the very hands of thoſe for 
whom we are now ruining. our country to take 
them ? Neither can it be faid, that thofe fates, with. 
whom we may probably differ, will be in as bad- 
x condition as ourſelves; for, by the circumſtan- 
ces of our ſituation, and the impoſitions of our 
allies, we are more exhauſted than either they or 
the enemy; and by the nature of our govern- 


ment, the corruption of our manners, and the 
oppoſition of Factions, we ſhall be more flow i in re- 


covering, 


It will, no doubt, be a. mighty contier exam; 
grandchildren, when they ſee a few rags hung up 
in Weſtminſter-hall, which coft an hundred mil- 


lions, whereof they are paying the arrears, to boaſt 


as beggars do, that their grandfathers were —_ 
and great. 
I have often reflected on that miſtaken notion of 


rein; ſo boaſted of by the advocates of the late 


miniſtry: was not all that credit built upon funds 
raiſed by the landed men, whom they now ſomuch 
hate and deſpiſe? Is not the greateſt part of thofe- 
funds raiſed from the growth and product of land? 
muſt not the whole debt be entirely paid, and our 
fleets and garriſons be maintained, by the land and 
A after a peace? If they call! it credit to aun 

ren. 
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ten millions in debt without parliamentary ſecurity, 
by which the public is defrauded of almoſt half; I 
malt think ſuch credit to be dangerous, illegal, and 
erhaps treaſonable. Neither hath any thing gone 
rther to ruin the nation than their boaſted cre- 
dit, For my own part, when I ſaw this falſe cre: 
dit. fink, upon the change of the miniftry, I was 
 fingular enough»to conceive it a good omen, It 
ſeemed as if the young extravagant heir had got a 
new ſteward; and was reſolved to look in to his e- 
ftate-before things grew deſperate, which made the 
uſurers forbear feeding him with money, as they 
uſockto de ra 
Since the moneyed men are ſo fond of war, I 
ſhould be glad they would furniſh out one cam- 
paign at their own charge: it is not above ſix or 
ſeven millions; and I dare engage to make it out; 
that when they have done this, inſtead of contri- 
buting equal to the landed men; they will have 
their full principal and intereſt at ſix per cent. re- 
maining of all the money they ever lent to the go. 
vernment. n 1 x; en 
Wichout this reſource, or ſome other equally 
miraculous, it is impoſſihle for us to continue tha 
war upon the ſame foot. I have already obſerved. 
that the laſt funds of intereſt fell ſhort above a mil- 
lion, although the perſons moſt converſant in ways 
and means employed their utmoſt invention; ſo 
that of neceſſity we muſt be ſtill more defective next 
campaign. But perhaps our allies will make up 
this deficiency on our ſide by greater efforts on 
their own. © Quite the contrary; both the Emperor 
and Holland failed this year in ſeveral articles; and 
ſignified to us ſome time ago, that they cannot 
keep up to the ſame proportions in the next. We 
have gained a noble barrier for the latter, and they 
have nothing more to demand or deſire. The Em- 
peror, however ſanguine he may now affect to aps 
pear, will, I ſuppoſe, be ſatisfi:d with Naples, Si- 
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cily, Milan, and his other acquiſitions, rather than 
engage in a long hopeleſs war, for the recovery of 
Spain, to which his allies the Dutch will neither 
give their aſſiſtance, nor conſent. So that ſince we 
have done their buſineſs, ſince they have no fur 


ther ſervice for our arms, and we have no more 


money to give them; and laſtly, ſince we neither 
deſire any recompence, nor expect any thanks, we 
ought in pity to be diſmiſſed, and have leave to 
ſhift for ourſelves. They are ripe for a peace, to 
enjoy and cultivate what we have conquered for 
them; and ſo are we to recover, if poſſible, che ef- 


fects of their hardſhips upon us. The firſt over- 


tures from France are made to England upon ſafe 
and honourable terms; we who bore the burthen 


of the war, ought in reaſon to have the greateſt 


ſhare in making the peace. If we do not hearken 
10 a peace, others certainly will, and get che advan- 
tage of us there, as they have done in the war. 
We know the Dutch have perpetually threatened 
us, that they would enter-intoſeparate meaſures of 
a peace; and by theſtrength-of that argument, as 
well as by ot her powerful motives, prevailed on thoſe 
who were then at the helm, to comply with them 
on any terms, rather than put an end to a war, 
which every year. brought them ſuch great acceſ- 
nons to their wealth and power. Whoever falls 
off, a peace will follow; and then we muſt be con- 
tent with ſuch conditions as our allies, out of their 
great concern for our ſafety and intereſt, will pleaſe 
to chuſe. They have no farther occaſion for fight- 
ing, they have gained their point, and they now 


tell us it is our war; ſo that in common juſtice it 


ought to be our peace. I 05 6 
All we can propoſe by the deſperate ſteps of 
-pawning our land or malt-tax, or erecting a gene- 


ral exciſe, is only to raiſe a fund of intereſt; for 


running us annually four millions further in debt, 
without any proſpect of endivg the war ſo well as 
. 1 we 
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avecandoat.preſent. And when we have funk the 
_ only unengaged revenues we had left, our incum- 
Srances muſt of neceſſiiy remain perpetual. | 
Wie have hitherto lived upon expedients which in 

time will certainly deſtroy any conſtitution, whe- 
er civil or natural; and there was no country in 
Chriſtendom had leſs occaſion for them than ours. 
Me have dieted a healthy body into a conſumption, 
by plyingatwith phyſic inſtead of food. Art will 
help us no longer, and if we cannot recover by 
letting the remains of nature work, we muſt inevi- 
tably die. e en 1] 

Wbat arts have been uſed to poſſeſs the people 
with a ſtrong deluſion, that Britain muſt infallibly 
be ruined, without the recovery of Spain to the 
Houſe of Auſtria? making che ſafety of a great and 
powerful kingdom as ours was then to depend upon 
an event, which even after a war of miraculous 
ſucceſſes proves impracticable. As if princes and 
great miniſters could find no way of ſettling the 
public tranquillity without changing the poſſeſſions 
of kingdoms, and forcing ſovereigns upon a peo- 
ple againſt their inclinations. Is there no ſecurity 
for the iſland of Britain, unleſs a King of Spain be 
dethroned by the hands of his grandfather? Has 
mhe enemy no cautionary towns and ſea- ports to givc 
4s 2 cede?) Cas he not deliver us — 
ſeſſion of ſuch places as would put him in a worſe 
condition, whenever he ſhould perfidiouſſy renew 
the war? The preſent King of France has but few 
years to live by the courſe of nature, and doubtleſs 
would deſire to end his days in peace. Grandfa- 
thers in private families are not obſerved to have 
great influence on their grandſons; and, I believe, 


they have much leſs among princes; however, when 


the authority of a parent is gone, is it likely that 
Philip will be directed by a brother againſt his Oo.] 
intereſt, and that of his ſubjects? Have not thoſe 
wo realms their ſer arate maxims of policy, which 


muſt 
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muſt operate in times of peace? Theſe at leaſt are 
probabilities, and cheaper by fix millions a-year 
than recovering Spain, or continuing the war, both 
which ſeem abſolutely impoſſible. 

But the common queſtion is, if we muſt now 
farrender Spain, what have we becn fighting for 
all this while ? The anſwer is ready, We have been 
fighting for the ruin of the public intereſt, and the 
advancement of a private, We have been fighting 
to raiſe the wealth and grandeur of a particular fa- 
mily; to enrich uſurers and ftockjobbers, and to 
cultivate the pernicious deſigns of a faction by de- 
ſtroying the landed intereſt, The nation begins 
now to think theſe bleſſings are not worth fighting 
for any longer, and therefore deſires a peace. 

But the advocates on the otherfide ery out, that 


we might have had a better peace, than is now in 


agitation, above two years ago. Suppoſing this to 


be true, I do aſſert, that, by parity of reafon, we 


muſt expect one juſt ſo much the worſe about two 
vears hence, If thoſe in power could then have 
given us a better peace, more is their infamy and 
guilt, that they did it not Why did they inſiſt 


upon conditions, which they were certain would 


never be granted? We allow, it was in their power 
to have put a good end to the war, and left the na- 
tion in ſome hope of recovering itſelf, And this 
is what we charge them with as anſwerable to God, 
their country, and poſterity, that the bleeding 
condition of their fellow- ſubjects was a feather in 
the balance with their private ends, 

When we offer to lament the heavy debts and 
poverty of the nation, it is pleaſant to hear ſome 
men anſwer all that can be ſaid, by crying up the 
power of England, the courage of England, the 
inexhauſtible riches of England. I have heard a 
man “very ſanguine upon this ſubject, with a good 
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employment for life, and a hundred thouſand 
pounds in the funds, bidding us take courage, and 


warranting that all would go well. This is the ſtyle 
of men at eaſe, who lay heavy burdens upon others, 
which they would not touch with one of their fingers. 
I have known ſome people ſuch ill computers, as 
to imagine the many millions in ſtocks and annui- 
ties are ſo much real wealth in the nation; whereas 
every farthing of it is entirely loſt to ns, ſcattered 
in Holland, Germany, and Spain ; and the landed 


men, who now pay the. intereſt, muſt at laſt pay 


the principal. | 
Fourthly, Thoſe who are againſt any peace with- 
out Spain, have, doubt, been ill informed as to 
the low condition of France, and the mighty con- 
ſequences of our ſucceſſes. As to the firſt, it 
muſt be confeſſed, that, after the battle of Rami- 


lies, the French were ſo . diſcouraged with their 


frequent loſſes, and ſo impatient for a peace, that 
their King was reſolved to comply upon any rea- 
ſonable terms, But when his ſubjects were inform- 
ed of our exorbitant demands, they grew jealous 
of his honour, and were unanimous to aſſiſt him in 
continuing the war at any hazard, rather than ſub- 


mit. This fully reſtored his authority; and the 


ſupplies he hath received from the Spaniſh Weſt- 


Indies, which in all are computed, ſince the war, 


to amount to four hundred millions of livres, and 
all in ſpecie, have enabled him to pay his troops. 
Beſides, the money is ſpent in his own country; 


_ and he hath ſince waged war in the moſt thrifty 


manner by acting on the defenſive ; compounding 


with us every campaign for a town, which coſts 


us fifty times more than it is worth, either as to 
the value, or the conſequences. Then he is at no 
charge for a fleet, further than providing priva- 
tecrs, wherewith his ſubjects carry on a piratical 
war at their own expence, and he ſhares in the 
profit; which hath been very conſiderable to 

: France, 


(ed 0 


3 
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immenſe value, but by the general diſcouragement 


our victories; and other ſucceſſes, to have been of: 


what is it to us that Bouchain is taken, about which 


new country for contributions, and increaſe the per- 
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France, and of infinite diſadvantage to us, not on- 
ly by the perpetual loſſes we have ſuffered, to an 


of trade, on which we ſo much depend; All this 
eonſidered, with the circumſtances of that govern- 
ment, where the prince is maſter of the lives and 
fortunes of ſo mighty a kingdom, ſhews that mo- 
narch not to be ſo funk in his affairs as we have i- 
magined, and have long flattered ourſelves with: 
the hopes of. 

Thoſe who are againſt any peace without Spain, 
ſeem likewiſe to have been miſtaken in judging 


greater conſequence than they really were. 

When our armies take a town in Flanders, the: 
Dutch are immediately put into pen, and we 
at home make bonfires, I have ſometimes pitied 
the deluded people to ſee them ſquandering away 
their fewel to ſo. little purpoſe. For example: 


the warlike politic ians: of the coffeehouſe make ſuch 
a clutter? What though the garriſon ſurrendered 
priſoners of war, and in fight of the enemy? We 
are not now in a condition to be fed with points of 
honour. - What advantage have we, but that of. 
fpending three or four millions more to get ano- 
ther town for the States, which may open them a 


quiſites of the general? 
In that. war.of ten years- under: the. late King, 
when our commanders and ſoldiers were raw and, 
unexperienced, in compariſon of what they are at 
preſent, we loſt battles and towns, as well as we- 
gained them of late, fince: thoſe gentlemen have 
better learned their trade; yet we bore up then, as 
the French do now: nor was there any thing deci- 
five in their ſucceſſes; they grew weary as well as 
we, and at laſt conſented to a peace, under which 
we might have been happy enough, if it had not: 
X. 2 been 


| 
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been followed by that wiſe treaty of partition, which 


revived the flame that hath laſted ever ſince. I ſee 
nothing elſe in the modern way of making war, 
but that the fide which can hold out longeſt, will 
end it with moſt advantage. In fuch a cloſe coun- 
try as Flanders, where it is carried on by ſieges, 
the army that acts offenſively is at a much greater 
expence of men and money; and there is hardly a 
town taken, in the common forms, where the be- 
ſiegers have not the worſe of the bargain. I never 
yet knew a ſoldier, who would not affirm, that any 
town might be taken, if you were content to be at 
the charge, If you will count upon ſacrificing ſo 
much blood and treaſure, the reſt is all a regular, 
eſtabliſhed method, which cannot fail. When the 


King of France, in the times of his grandeur, fat 


down before a town, his generals and engineers 
would often fix the day when it ſhould ſurrender : 
the enemy, ſenſible of all this, hath, for ſome 
years paſt avoided a battle, where he hath ſo ill 


ſucceeded, and taken a ſurer way to conſume us by 


letting our courage evaporate againſt ſtones and 


rubbiſh, and ſacrificing a fingle town to a cam- 
paign, which he can ſo much better afford to loſe 
than we to take. 

Laſtly, 'Thoſe who are fo violently againſt any 
peace without Spain being reſtored to the houſe of 
Auſtria, have not, I believe, caſt their eye upon a 
cloud gathering in the north, which we have help - 
ed to raiſe, and may quickly break i in a ſtorm bn 


our heads. 


The northern war hath been « on foot almoſt ever 
fince our breach with France. The ſucceſs of it is 
various; but one effect to be apprehended was al- 


BIO e che ſame, that ſooner or later it would in- 


volve us in its conſequences; and that whenever 
this happened; let our ſucceſs be never ſo great a- 
gainſt France, from that moment ane al 
have the advantage. | 

By 
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By our guarantee of the treaty of Travendall, we- 
were obliged to hinder the King of Denmark from 


engaging in a war with Sweden, It was at that 
time underſtood by all parties, and ſo declared, e- 


ven by the Britiſh miniſters, that this engagement 


ſpecially regarded Denmark's not aſſiſting King Au- 
guſtus. But however, if this had not been ſo, yet 


our obligation to Sweden ſtood in force by virtue 


of former treaties with that crown, which were all 
revived and confirmed by a ſubſequent one, con- 
cluded at the Hague by Sir Joſeph Williamſon, and 
Monſieur Lilienroot, about the latter end of the 
King's reign. 0 

However, the war in the north proceeded; and 
our not aſſiſting Sweden was at leaſt as well excu- 


ſed by the war which we were entangled in, as his 


not contributing his contingent to the empire, 
whereof he is a member, was excuſed by the preſ- 
ſures he lay under, having a confederacy to: deal 
with. 1 | we OG 
In this war the King of Sweden was victorious; : 
and what dangers were we not then expoſed to? 
what fears were we not in ? He marched into Sax- 
ony, and if he had really been in the French inte- 
reſt, might at once have put us under the greateſt . 
difficulties. But the torrent turned another way, 
and he contented himſelf with impoſing on his ene- 
my the treaty of Alt Raſtadt; by which K. Au- 
guſtus makes an abſolute ceſſion of the crown of 
Poland, renounces any title to it, acknowledges 
Staniſlaus; and then both he and the K. of Swe- 
den join in deſiring the guarantee of England and 
Holland. The Queen did not indeed give this 
guarantee in form; but as a ſtep towards it, the 
title of Xing was given to Staniſlaus by a letter from 
her Majeſty; and the ſtrongeſt aſſurances were gi: 


ven to the Swediſh miniſter, in her Majeſty's name, 


and in a committee of council, that the guarantee 
thould ſpeedily be granted; and that in the mean 
| / X.3 While 


while it was the ſame ming as if the 3 were 
e 

Nein 1708 K. Auguſtus made the campaign in Flan- 
ders: what meaſures he might at that time take, or 
of what nature the arguments might be that he made 
uſe of, is not known : but immediately after he 
breaks through all he had done, marches into Po- 
land, and reaſſumes the crown, 

After this we apprehended, that the peace of che 
empire might be endangered; and therefore enter- 
ed into an act of guarantee for the neutrality of it. 
The King of Sweden refuſed upon ſeveral accounts 
to ſubmit to the terms of this treaty ; particularly 
becauſe we went out of the empire to cover Poland 
and Jutland, but did not go out of it to cover the 

_ territories of Sweden, 
Let us therefore conſider what is our caſe at pre- 
ſent. If the King of Sweden return and get the 
better, he will think himſelf under no obligation 
of having any regards to the intereſts of the allies ; 
but will naturally purſue, according to his own ex- 
preſſion, his enemy wherever he finds him, In this 
caſe the corps of the neutrality is obliged to oppoſe 
him ; and ſo we are engaged in a ſecond war, be- 
fore the firſt be ended. 

If the northern confederates ſucceed againſt Swe- 
den, how ſhall we be able to preſerve the balance 
of power in the north, fo eſſential to our trade as 
well as in many other reſpects? What will become 
of that great ſupport of the Proteſtant intereſt in 
Germany, which is the footing that the Swedes now 
have in the empire? Or who ſhall anſwer, that 
_ theſe princes, after they have ſettled the north to 
their minds, may not take a fancy to' look ſouth- 
ward, and mike their peace with France according 
to their own ſchemes ? 

And laſtly, if the K3 ing of Pruſſia, the Elector 
of Hanoier, and other princes, whoſe dominions 
lie contiguous, be forced to draw from thoſe ar- 
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mies which act againſt France, we muſt live in 
hourly expectation of having thoſe troops recalled, 
which they now leave with us ; and this recall may 
happen in the midſt of a fiege, or on the eve of a 
battle, Is it therefore our intereſt to toil on in a 
ruinous war for an impracticable end, till one of 
theſe caſes ſhall happen, or to get under ſhelter be- 
fore the ſtorm ? | 

There is no doubt but the preſent miniſtry (pro- 
vided they could get over the obligations of honour 
and conſcience) might find their advantage in ad- 
viſing the continuance of the war, as well as the 
laſt did, although not in the fame degree after the 
kingdom hath been ſo much exhauſted, They 
might prolong it, till the parliament deſire a peace; 
and in the mean time leave them in full poſſeſſion 
of power. Therefore it is plain, that their pro- 
ceedings at preſent are meant to ſerve their country 
directly againſt their private intereſt; whatever ela- 
mour may be raiſed by thoſe, who for the vileſt 
ends would remove heaven and earth to oppoſe 
their meaſures, But they think it infinitely better 
to accept ſuch terms as will ſecure our trade, find 
a ſufficient barrier for the States, give reaſonable ſa- 
tisfaction to the Emperor, and reſtore the tranquil- 
lity of Europe, although without adding Spain to 
the empire; rather than go in a languiſhing way, 
upon the vain expectation of ſome improbable turn 
for the recovery of that monarchy out of the Bour- 
bon family ; and at laſt be forced to a worſe peace, 
by ſome of the allies falling off upon our utter in- 
ability to continue the war, | | 


Some Remarks on the BARRIER-TREATx 


between her Majeſty. and. the STAT Es- 
GENERAL. | 


To which are added, The ſaid BARRIER-TREATY,. 
with the two ſeparate articles; Part of the Coun- 
ter- project; The ſentiments of Prince Eugene 
and Count Sinzendorf upon the ſaid treaty; 
and, A repreſentation of the Engliſh merchants- 
at Bruges. | 


Written in the year 1912; 


— 
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HEN I publiſhed the diſcourſe, called, The 
| Conduct of the Allies, J had thoughts either 


of inſerting or annexing the Barrier-treaty at length, 


with fuch obſervations as I conceived might be uſe- 
ful for public information: but that diſcourſe tak- 
ing up more room than I deſigned, after my utmoſt 
endeavours to abbreviate it, I contented myſelf on- 
ly with making ſome few reflections upon that fa- 
mous treaty, ſufficient, as I thought, to anſwer the 
deſign of my book. I have ſince heard, that my 
readers in general ſeemed to wiſh I had been more 


particular, and have diſcovered an impatience to | 


have that treaty made public, eſpecially ſince it hath 
been laid before the houſe of Commons. 
That I may give ſome light to the reader, who is 
not well veried in thoſe affairs, he may pleaſe to- 

| | know, 
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know, that a project for a treaty of barrier with 
the States was tranſmitted hither from Holland; 
but being diſapproved of by our court in ſeveral 
parts, a new project or ſcheme of a treaty was 
drawn up here, with many additions and altera- 
tions. This laſt was called the counter-preject; and 
was the meaſure, whereby the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough and my Lord 'Townſhend were commanded 
and inſtructed to proceed in negotiating a treaty of 


barrier with the States. 


J have added a tranſlation of this coumter- project 
in thoſe articles where it differs from the barrier- 
treaty, that the reader, by comparing them toge- 
ther, may judge how punctually thoſe negotiators 
obſerved their inſtructions. I have likewiſe ſub- 
joined the ſentiments of Prince Eugene of Savoy, 
and the Count de Sinzendorf, relating to this trea- 
ty, written, I ſuppoſe, while it was negotiating. 
And, laſtly, L have added a copy of the repreſen- 
tation of the Britiſh merchants at Bruges, fignify- 
ing what inconveniencies they already felt and fur- 
ther apprehended from this barrier-treaty.. 2 
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TMacinet a reaſonable perſon. in China reading. 


the following treaty, and one who was ignorant 


of our affairs, or our geography : he would con-- 
ceive their High Mightineſſes the States-General to 
be ſome vaſt powerful commonwealth, like that of 


Rome; and HER MajEsTyY to. be a petty prince, 


like 
4 2 


Dr. Swift commenced the champion of Queen Anne's Tory mi- 
niſtry tas early as the month of November 1710, under the title of 
The Examiner. Beſide which he wrote ſeveral other papers in defence 
of the Queen, the conſtiiu ion, and the miniſtry; particularly Some 
advice to tbe member: of the October club; The conduct of the allies ; Re- 
marks on the barrier treaty ; The public ſpirit of the Whigs, (a treatiſe» 
wherein, we may obſerye how well the Doctor was acquainted with 


the ſeveral intereſts and deſigns of all the princes in Europe); The 


Preface to the Biſhop of Sarum's introduction; and, Some free thoughts on 
the preſent ſtate of affairs, Theſe are a courſe of writings not to be 
conſt ſered in the light of occaſional pampblets, or little paltry journals, 
thrown into the world by ſome hackney jade, in the defence of corrups 
tion, and to ſerve the iniquitous deſigns of a party. No; theſe writ - 
ings are to be conſidered, and read over and over again, as lectures of 
true, unprejudiced, conſtitutional politics, calculated to expoſe the 
enemies of the public, and to maintain at once the honour of the 
crown, and the liberties of the people of England, I cannot but 
think, whoever is totally unacquainted with theſe political tracte, 
might be tempted to reviſe them carefully, were it only for the ſake 


of extracting ſome points of hiſtory, which, to many thouſands of 


the preſent age, are ſomewhat more than paradoxes,- Whoever 


pretends to write the hiſtory of Queen Atine's reign, without reviſing - 
diligently the works of this great author, will produce nothing better 
than ſome lame, partial, inſignificant Grubſtreet performance, like 
the reſt of thoſe vile accounts which have already, in defiance of 


truth, been impoſed upon the world, I am fure the preſent genera- 
tion of men, that is, the preſent generation of landed men, who are 
in fact che only proprietors of the whole kingdom, feel it to their 
caſt, that Swift's reaſonings are juſt, and that all his accounts are 

| a : true. 
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ke one of thoſe: to whom that republic would 
ſometimes ſend a diadem for a preſent, when they 
behaved themſelves well, otherwiſe could depoſe at 
pleaſure, and place whom they thought fit in his 
ſtead. Such a man would think, that the States 
had taken our prince and us into their protection; 
and in return honoured us ſo far, as to make uſe 
of our troops as ſome ſmall aſſiſtance in their con- 
queſts, and the enlargement of their empire, or to 
prevent the incurſions of barbarians upon ſome of 
their outlying. provinces, But :how: muſt it found 
in an European ear, that Great Britain, after main- 
taining a war for ſo many years, with ſo much glo- 
ry and ſucceſs, and fuch prodigious expence, after 
Having the Empire, Holland, and Portugal, and al- 
moſt recovering Spain, ſhould, towards the cloſe 
of a war, enter into a treaty with ſeven Dutch pro- 
viaces, to ſecure to them a dominion larger than 
their own, which ſhe had conquered for them; to 
undertake for a great deal more without ſtipulating 


the leaſt advantage for herſelf; and accept, as an e- 


cuivalent, the mean condition of thoſe States afliſt- 
ing to preſerve her Queen on the throne, whom by 
God's aſſiſtance ſhe is able to defend againſt all her 
Majeſty's enemies and allies put together? 
Such a wild bargain could never have been made 
for us, if the States had not found it their intereſt 
to uſe very powerful motives with the chief adviſ- 
ers, (I ſay nothing of the perſon immediately em- 
ployed); and if a party here at home had not been 
reſolved, for ends and purpoſes very well known, 


true. Sci. — Mr. Swift thinks the Dean's political tracts 
mould have been ranged in his works in the order in which he has 
mentioned them; and that his ſeveral poems relative to thoſe tmes, 
and which in truth greatly illuſtrate his political tracts, ought to be * 
read in the following order, viz. Thr virtues of Sid Hamet the magi- 
ctan's rod; The fable-of Midas; Atlas, or, The minifler of flate ; Ho- 
race, efift, 7. book 1. imitated, and addreſſed io the Earl of Oxford; 
Horace, ſat, 6. book 2. part of it imitated ; The author on himſelf ; The 
Jaggot ; To the Earl of Oxford in the tower, 
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to continue the war as long as they had any occa- 
ion for it. 4 | 
- The counter-prejett of this treaty made here at 
London'was bad enough in all conſcience: I have 
aid ſomething of it in the preface; her Majeſty's 
miniſters were inſtructed to proceed by it in their 
negotiation. There was one point in that project, 
which would have been of conſequence to Britain, 
and one or two more where the advantages of the 
States were not ſo very exorbitant, and where ſome 
care was taken of the houſe of Auſtria. Is it poſ- 
Fble, that our good allies and friends could not be 
brought to any terms with us, unleſs by ſtriking at 
every particular that — do us any good, and 
adding ſtill more to thoſe whereby ſo much was al- 
ready granted ? For inſtance, the article about de- 
moliſhing of Dunkirk ſurely might have remained; 
which was of ſome benefit to the States, as well as 
of mighty advantage to us ; and which the French 
King hath lately yielded in one of his prelimina- 
_ ries, although clogged with the demand of an e- 
quivalent, which will owe its difficulty only to this 
Treaty, ; | 
3 Dice let me now conſider the treaty itſelf, Among 
the one and twenty articles, of which it conſiſts, N 
only two have any relation to us, importing that 
the Dutch are to be guarantees of our ſucceſſion, 
_ and are not to enter into any treaty until the Queen 
is acknowledged by France. We know very well, | 
that it is in conſequence the mtereſt of the States, | 
as much as ours, that Britain ſhould be governed 
by a Proteſtant prince, Beſides, what is there more 
in this guarantee, than in all common leagues of- 
fenſive and defenſive, between two powers, where 
each 1s obliged to defend the other againſt any in- | 
vader with all their ſtrength ? Such. was the grand 
alliance between the Emperor, Britain, and Hol- 
land; which was, or ought to have been, as good 
a guarantee of our ſucceſſion to all intents and pur- 
1” 44 poſes, | 
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poſes, as this in the barrier-treaty. And the mu- 


tual engagements in fuch alliances have been always 
reckoned ſufficient without any ſeparate benefit to 


cither party. | | 


It is, no doubt, for the intereſt of Britain, that 
the States ſhould have a ſufficient barrier againſt 
France; but their High Mightineſſes, for ſome few 
years paſt, have put a different meaning upon the 
word barrier, from what it formerly ufed to bear 
when applied to them. When the late King was 
Prince of Orange, and commanded their armies 
againſt France, it was never once imagined, that 
any of the towns taken ſhould belong to the Dutch; 
they were all immediately delivered up to their law- 


ful monarch ; and Flanders was only a barrier, to 


Holland, as it was in the hands of Spain, rather than 
France. So in the grand alliance of 1701, the ſe- 
veral powers promiſing to endeavour to recover 
Flanders for a barrier, was underſtood to be the 
recovering thoſe provinces to the King of Spain; 
but in this treaty the ſtyle is wholly changed: here 
are about twenty towns and forts of great import- 
ance, with their chatellanies and; dependencies, 
(which dependencies are likewife to be enlarged as 
much as poſſible), and the whole revenues of them 
to be under the perpetual military government of 
the Dutch, by which that republic will be entirely 
maſters of the richeſt part of all Flanders; and 
upon any appearance of war they may put their 
garriſons into any other place of the Low Coun- 
tries; and farther, the King of Spain is to give 
them a revenue of four hundred thoufand crowns 
a-year to enable them to maintain thoſe garri- 
ſons.” | e 
Why ſhould we wonder that the Dutch are in- 
clined to perpetuate the war, when by an article in 
this treaty the King of Spain “ is not to poſſtſs 
one ſingle town in the Low Countries, untif a 
Voi. 1. 3: « peace 
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peace be made.” The Duke of Anjou, at the 


Sr of this war, maintained fix and thirty 


thouſand, men out of thoſe Spaniſh provinces he 
then poſſeſſed: to which if we add the many towns 
ſinee taken, which were not in tue late King of 
Spain's poſſeſſion at the time of his death, with all 


their territories and dependencies; it is viſible 


what forces the States may be able to keep, even 
without any charge to their peculiar dominions. 

The towns and: chatellanics of this barrier always 
maintained their garriſons, when they were in the 
hands of France; and, as it is reported, returned 
a conſiderable ſum of money into the King's cof- 
fers; yet the King of Spain is obliged by this trea- 
ty (as we have already obſerved) to add over and 
X. a revenue of four hundred thouſand crowns 
a- ear. We know likewife, that a great part of 
the revenue of the Spaniſh Netherlands is already 
pau ned to the States; ſo that after a peace nothing 
will be left to the ſovereign, nor will the people 
be much caſed of the taxes they at preſent labour 
under. 

Thus the States, by virtue of this barrier-treaty, 
will in. effect be abſolute ſovereigns of all Flan- 
ders, and of the whole revenues in che utmoſt 
extent. 

And here I cannot without fore contempt rake 
notice of a ſort of reaſoning offered by ſeveral peo- 
ple; that the many towns we have taken for the 
Dutchare of r no adyantage, becauſe the whole reve- 
nues of thoſe towns are {ſpent in maintaining them. 
For, firſt, the fact is manifeſtly falſe, particularly 
as to Liſle and ſome others. Secondly, the States 
after a peace are to have four hundred thouſand 
crawns. a- year out of the remainder of Flanders, 
which is then to be left to Spain. And laſtly, ſup- 


poſe all theſe acquired dominions will not bring a 


Penny! a FAG Waufurp, what can he of greater 


conſe- 


4 


1 
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conſequence, than to be able to maintain a mighty 


army out of their new conquefts, which before 
they always did by taxing their natural ſubjeCts ? 


How ſhall we be able to anſwer it to K. Charles 


HI. that while we preterid to endeavour reſtoring 
him to the entire monarchy of Spain, we join at 


the ſame time with the Dutch to deprive him of 
his natural right to the Low Countries? 

But ſuppoſe by a Dutch barrier muſt now be un- 
derſtood only what is to be in poſſeſſton of the 
States; yet, even under this acceptation of the 
word, nothing was originally meant except a barrier 
againſt France; whereas ſeveral towns demanded 
by the Dutch i in this treaty can be of no uſe at all 
in ſuch a barrier, And this is the ſentiment even 


of Prince Eugene himſelf, (the preſent oracle and 
| idol of the party here), who ſays, „that Dender- 


„% mond, Oftend, and the caftle of Gand, do in 
« no ſort belong to the barrier ; nor can be of o. 
« ther uſe, than to make the States- General maſ- 
© ters of the Low Countriers, and hinder their 
„ trade with England.” And further, “that 
© thoſe who are acquainted with the country know 
“very well, that to fortify Lier and Halle can give 
«© no ſecurity to the States as a barrier, but only 
* raiſe a jealouſy in the people, that thoſe places 
& are only fortified in order to block up Bruſſels, 
« and the other great towns of Brabant.”  - 

In thoſe towns of Flanders where the Dutch are 
to have garriſons, but the eccleſiaſtical and civil 
power to remain to the King of Spain after a peace, 
the States have power to ſend arms, ammunition, 


and victuals, without paying cuſtoms; under which 


pretence they will engroſs the whole trade of thoſe 
towns, excluſive of all other nations. 


This Prince Eugene likewiſe foreſaw; and in ks 


obſervations upon this treaty, here annexed, 1 
poſed a — for it. 
TT 2 And 
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And if the Dutch ſhall pleaſe to think, that the 
Whole Spaniſh Netherlands are not a ſufficient hur- 
rier for them, I know no remedy from the words: 

of this treaty, but that we muſt ſtill go on and con- 
quer for them as long as they pleaſe. For the 
Queen is obliged, whenever a peace is treated, to 
| . for them whatever ſhall be thought neceſſary 

' beſides; and where their r Will terminate, is 
not very eaſy to foreſee. 

Could any of her Majeſty” 8 " Gabjets conceive, 
chat in thoſe very towns we have taken for the 
Dutch, and given into their poſſeſſion as a. barrier, 
Either the States ſhould demand, or our miniſters 
allow, that the ſubjects of Britain ſhould, in reſpect 
to their trade, be uſed worſe chan they were under 
the late King of Spain? yet this is the fact, as mon- 
ſtrous as it appears: all goods going to or coming 
from Newport or Oſtend are to pay the ſame du- 

ties, as thoſe that paſs by the Scheld under the 
Dutch forts: and this in effect is to ſhut out all o- 
cher nations from trading to Flanders. The Eng- 
Uh merchants at Bruges complain, that “after 
«« they. have paid the King ot Spain's duty for 
goods imported at Oſtend, the ſame goods are 
„made liable to further duties, when they are.car- | 
“ ried from thence into the towns of the Dutch | 
% hew conqueſts; and diſire only the ſame privileges 
C of trade they had before the death of the late 
Fing of Spain, Charles II.“ And in conſe- 
quence of this treaty, the Dutch have already ta- 
ken off eight per cent. from all goods they ſend to 
the Spaniſh Flanders, but left it ſtill upon us. 

But what is very ſurpriſing, in the very ſame ar- 
ticle, where our good friends and allies are wholly 
ſhutting us out from trading in thoſe towns we have 
£onquered for them with ſo much blood and trea- 
ſure, the Queen is obliged. to procure, that the 
States {hall be uſed as favourably 1 in their trade over 
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all the King of Spain's dominions, as her own fub- 


conceive to be perfect boys play; Croſs I win, and 
pile you loſe *; or, What's yours 1s mine, and what's 


quent to the treaty of Munſter made about the 
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jects, or as the people maſt favoured, This I humbly 


mine is my «wn, Now, if it ſhould happen, that in 
a treaty of peace ſome ports or towns ſhould be 
yielded us for the ſecurity of our trade, in any part 
of the Spaniſh dominions at how great a diſtance 
ſoever, I ſuppoſe the Dutch would go on with their 
boys play, and challenge half by virtue of that arti- 
cle : or would they be content with the military go- 
vernment and the revenues, and reckon them a- 
1 uhat ſball be thought neceſſary for their bar: | 
Tier * 333 : 
This prodigious article is introduced as ſubſe- | 


year 1648, at a time when England was in thè ut- 
moſt confuſion, and very much to our diſadvan- 
tage. Thoſe parts in that treaty, ſo unjuſt in them. 
ſelves and ſo prejudicial to our trade, ought in rea- 
ſon to have been remitted rather than confirmed 
upon us for the time to come. But this is Dutch 
partnerſhip ; to ſhare in all our beneficial bargains, - 
and exclude us wholly from tHeirs, even from thoſe - 
which we have got for them TS 09 
In one part of The condulr of the allies, &c. re, | 
other remarks upon this treaty, I make it a queſ- 
tion, whether it were right in point of policy or 
prudence to call in a foreign power to be a guaran- 
tee to our ſucceſſion ; becauſe by that means © we 
put it out of the power of our legiſlature to al- 
« ter the fucceſſion, how much ſoever the neceſſity 
© oof the kingdom may require it? To compl 
with the cautions of fome people, I explained 1) 


* The two Gdes of our coin werezonce diſtinguiſhe! | by croſs. + . 
File, as they ate now by beads and tails, 12 M 


1 # 4 11 


$29 meaning 
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meaning in the following editions, I was aſſured, that 
my Lord Chief Juſtice afſirmed, that paſſage was 
. -jreaſon., One of my anſwerers, I think, decides as 
favourably; and I am told, that paragraph was 
read very lately, during a debate, with a comment 
in very injurious terms, which perhaps might have 
been ſpared, That the legiſlature ſhould have 
power to change the ſucceſſion, whenever the ne- 
_ ceflitigs:of the kingdom require, is ſo. very uſeful 
towards preſerving our religion and liberty, that I 
know not how to recant. The worſt of this opi- 
nion is, that at firſt ſight it appears to be /higgi/h; 
but the diſtinction is thus: the Vhigs are for chang- 
ing the ſucceſhon when they think fit, although the 
entire legiflature do not conſent; I think it ought 
never * done but upon great neceſſity, and that 
with. che ſanction of the whole legiſlature. Do 
theſe gentlemen of revolution- principles think it 
It üble, that we ſhould ever have occaſion again 


io to change our ſucceſſion? And if ſuch an accident 


> ES & 


neſſes would, as I take it, be {ole judges of the con- 
roverſy, and probably decide it ſo well, that in 
yr time we might have the happineſs of becom- 
ing a province to Holland. I am humbly. of opi- 
nion, that there are two qualities neceſſary to a 
reader before his judgment ſhould be allowed; 
theſe are, common honeſty, and common ſenſe; 
and that no man could have miſrepreſented that 


Para- ; 
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paragraph in my diſcourſe, unleſs he were utterly 
deſtitute of one or bot. UG TIS 

The preſumptive ſucceſſor, and her immediate 
heirs, have ſo eſtabliſhed a reputation in the world 
for their piety, wiſdom, and humanity, that no 
neceſſity of this kind is like to appear in their 
days: But I muſt ſtill inſiſt, that it is a diminution 
to the independency of the imperial crown of Great 
Britain, to call at every door for help to put her 
laws in execution. And we: ought to conſider, 
that if in ages to come ſuch a prince ſhould hap- 
pen to be in ſucceſſion to our throne, who ſhould 
be intirely unable to govern; that very motive 
might incline our guarantees to fupport him, the 
more effectually to bring the rivals of their trade 
into confuſion and diſorder. 77 

But to return: The Queen is here put under 
the unreaſonable obligation of being guarantee of 
the whole barrier treaty; of the Dutch having 
poſſeſſion of the ſaid barrier, and the revenues 
thereof before a peace; of the payment of four 
hundred thouſand. crowns by the King of Spain; 
that the States ſhall poſſeſs their barrier, even be- 
fore K. Charles is in poſſeſſion of the Spanith Ne- 
therlands; although by the fifth article of the 
grand alliance her Majeſty is under no obligation 
to do any ching of this nature, except in a general 
treaty. | | 

All kings, princes, and ſtates are invited to en 
ter into this treaty, and to be guarantees of its 
execution, This article, though very frequent in 
treaties, ſeems to look very oddly in that of 
the barrier, Popiſh princes are here invited 
among others to become guarantees of our 
Proteſtant ſucceſſion; every petty prince in 
Germany muſt be intreated to preſerve the 
Queen. of Great Britain upon, her throne, The 
King of Spain is invited particularly, and by 

| Name 
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name, to become guarantee of the execution of a 
treaty, by which his allies, who pretend to fight 
his battles and recover his dominions, ſtrip him in 
effect of all his ten provinces ; a clear reaſon why 
they never ſent any forces to 'Spain, and why the 
obligation, not to enter into a treaty of peace with 
France until that intire monarchy was yielded as a 
preliminary, was ſtruck out of the  counter-project 
by the Dutch; They fought only in Flanders, be- 
_cauſe there they only fought for themſelves. King 
Charles muſt needs accept this invitation very 
kindly, and ſtand by with great ſatisfaction, while 
the Belgic lion divides the prey, and affigns it all to 
himſelf. I remember there was a parcel of ſol- 
diers, who robbed a farmer of his poultry, and 
then made him wait at table, while they devoured 
his victuals without giving him a morſel; and pon 
his expoſtulating, had only for anfwer, Why, 
Sirrah, are we not come here to protect you? And 
thus much for this generous invitation to all kings 
and princes to lend their aſſiſtance and become 
e tees out of pure good 1 nature for menethg 
ders to the Dutch, 4 

In the treaty of Ryfwic no care was taken. to-ob- 
lige the French King to acknowledge the right of 
fucceſſion in her preſent Majeſty; for want of 
which point being then ſettled, France refuſed to 
acknowledge her for Queen of Great Britain after 
the late King's death. This unaccountable neglect 
(if it were a neglect) is here called an omiffion, and 
care is taken to ſupply it in the next general treaty 
of peace. I mention this occaſionally, becauſe I 
wi ſome ſtubborn doubts within me, whether it 
were a wilful omiſſion or no. Neither do I herein 
reflect in the leaſt upon the memory of his late Ma- 
zeſty, whom I intirely acquit of any imputation 
upon this matter. But when I recollect the beha- 


* Ar ticle XX. 
| viour, 
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viour, the language, and the. principles of ſome: 
certain perſons in thoſe days, and compare them 
with that omiſſion; I am tempted to draw ſome 
concluſions, which a certain party would be more 
ready to call falſe and malicious, than to e 
them ſo. | 
I muſt-here FROM leave Donates it will not den- 

wiſe fall in my way) to ſay a few words in return 
to a gentleman, I know not of what character or 
calling, who hath done me the honour to write 
three diſeourſes againſt that treatiſe of The conduct 
of the allies, &c. and -promiſes, for my comfort, 
to conclude all in a fourth. I pity anſwerers with 
all my heart, for the many diſadvantages they lie 
under. My book did a world of miſchief (as he 
calls it) — his firſt part could poſſibly come 
out; and ſo went on through the kingdom, while 
his limped ſlowly after; and if it arrived at all, it 
was too late; for people s opinions were already 
fred. His manner of anſwering me is thus: Of 
thoſe facts which he pretends to examine, ſome he: 


refolutely denies, others he endeavours to exte-- 


nuate, and the reſt he diſtorts with fuch unnatural 
turns, that I would engage by the ſame method to- 
diſprove any hiſtory eicher ancient or modern. 
Then tlie whole is interlarded with a thoufand in- 


jurious epithets and appellations, which heavy 


writers are foreed to make uſe of, as a fupply for 
that want of ſpirit and genius they are not born to: 
Yet after all he allows a very great point, for which 
T contend, confeſſing in plain words, that the bur-- 
den of the war hath chie fly lam upon us; and 
thinks it ſufficient for the Dutch, that next to Eng- 
land they have borne the greateſt 1hare. And is not 
this the great grievance of which the whole king- 
dom complains ? I am inclined to think, that my 
intelligence was at leaſt as good as his; and ſome of 
it, I can aſſure him, came from perſons of his own. 
party, although. perhaps not altogether ſo inflam-- 
ed. 
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ed. Hitherto therefore the matter is pretty equal, 
and the world may beheve him -or me as they 
pleaſe. But I think the great point of controverſy 
between us is, Whether the effects and conſe- | 
quences of things follow better from his premiſſes 
or mine? And there I will not be ſatisfied, unlefs 
he will allow the whole advantage to be on my fide, 
Here is a flouriſhing kingdom brought to the brink 
of ruin by a moſt ſucceſsful and glorious war of 
ten years, under an able, diligent, and loyal mi- 
niſtry, a moſt faithful, juſt, and generous com- 
mander, and in conjunction with the moſt hearty, 
reaſonable, and ſincere allies. This is the caſe, as 
that author repreſents it. I have heard a ſtory, I 
think it was of the Duke of *, who playing at 
hazard at the Groom-porter's in much company, 
held in a great many hands together, and drew a 
huge heap of gold; but, in the heat of play, never 
obſerved a tharper who came once or twice under 
his arm, and ſwept a great deal of it into his hat; 
the company thought it had been one of his ſer- 
vants. When the Duke's hand was out, they were | 
talking how much he had won. Yes, ſaid he, I | 
held in very long; yet methinks I have won but 
very little. They told him his ſervant had got 
the reſt in his hat; and then he found he was 
cheated, OE ROE, | | 
It hath been my good fortune to ſee the moſt 
important facts that I have advanced juſtified by 
the public voice; which let this author do what he 
can, will incline the world to believe, that I may 
be right in the reſt, And Ifolemnly declare, that 
I have not wilfully committed the leaſt miſtake. IT Þ 
ſtopt the ſecond edition, and made all poſſible in- 
quiries among thoſe who I thought: could beſt in- 
me, in order to correct any error I could 
hear of; I did the ſame to the third and fourth e- 
ditions, and then left the printer to his liberty, 
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, This I take for a more effectual anſwer to all cavils, 
y than an hundred pages of controverſy. _ 18 
5 But what diſguſts me from having any thing to 
do with this race of anſwer- jobbers, is, that they 
s bave no ſort of conſcience in their dealings. To 
f. give one inſtance in this gentleman's third part, 
> which I have been lately looking into: When 1 
K talk of the moſt petty princes, he ſays, that I meant 
12 crowned heads; when I ſay the ſoldiers of thoſe 
1 petty princes are ready to rob or ſtarve at home, 
. he ſays I call kings and crowned heads robbers and 
- highwaymen. This is What the Whigs call anſwer- 
1 ing a book, . 


1 8 I cannot omit one particular concerning this au- 
it thor, who is ſo poſitive in aſſerting his own facts 
„ and contradicting mine; he affirms, that the buſi- 
0 neſs of Thoulon was diſcovered by the clerk of a 
* certain great man, who was then ſecretary of ſtate. 
* It is neither wiſe nor for the credit of his party to 
put us in mind of that ſecretary, or of that clerk; 
„ bhowever, ſo it happens, that nothing relating to 


die affair of Thoulon did ever paſs through that 
1. ſecretary's office: Which I here affirm with great 
n phlegm, leaving the epithets of falſe, ſcandalous, 
t |& wilanous, and the reſt, to the author and his fel- 


los. | 
3 But to leave this author: Let us conſider the 
© I conſequence of our triumphs, upon which ſome ſet 
7 fo great a value as to think, that nothing leſs than 
1 the crown can be a ſufficient reward for the merit 
y | of the general. We have not enlarged our domi- 
+ nions by one foot of land: Our trade, which made 
FE XZ us conſiderable in the world, is either given up by 
\- = treaties, or clogged with duties, which interrupt 


4 and daily leſſen it. We ſee the whole nation groan- 
d ing under exceſſive taxes of all ſorts, to raiſe three 
2 millions of money for payment of the intereſt of 
, thoſe debts we have contracted Let us look upon 
* the reverſe of the medal; we ſhall fee our neigh- 


bours 
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Hours, who in their utmoſt: diſtreſs called for our 
aſſiſtance, become by this treaty, even in time of 


peace, maſters of a more conſiderable country than 


their own ; in a condition to ſtrike terror into us, 
with fifty thouſand veterans ready to invade us 
from that country, which we have conquered for 
them; and to commit infolent- hoſtilities upon us 
in all other parts, as ey have pr auch ORE i in the 
Eaſt-Indies, 
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"FHE BARRIER-TREATY. BETWEEN HER 
MAJESTY AND THE STA TES-GENER AL, 
„Hun. Majeſty the: QUzrn- of Great Britain, 
and the Lords the States-General of the 
United Provinces, having conſidered how much 
it concerns the quiet and ſecurity of their king- 
*«. doms and fates, and the public tranquillity, to 
„ maintain and to ſecure on one ſide, the ſucceſ- 
66 iion to the crown of Great Britain in ſuch man- 
© ner as it is now eſtabliſhed by the laws of the 
kingdom; and on the other ſide, that the States- 
„General of the United Provinces ſhould have a 


_< ſtrong and ſufficient barrier againſt France and 


<6. others who would ſurprize or attack them: And 
«© her Majeſty and the {aid States-General appre- 
5 Wan with juſt reaſon the troubles and the 
th milchiefs which may happen in relation to this 
** ſuccethon, if at any time there ſhould be any per- 
©. ſon, or any power, who ſhould call it in queſtion; 
and that the countries and ſtates of the ſaid 
Lords the States-General were not furnithed 
with ſuch a barrier: For thefe ſaid reaſons her 
© faid Majeſty the Queen of Great Britain, al- 


aAhough in the 1 of her age, and enjoying 


5 perfect 


ce 
"66 


cc. 
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perfect health (in which may God preſerve her 
many years), out of an effect of her uſual pru- 
dence and piety, has thought fit to enter with 
the Lords the States-General of the United Pro- 
vinces into a particular alliance and confederacy ; 
the principal end and only aim of which {hall 
be the public guiet and tranquillity; and to pre- 
vent, by meaſures taken in time, all the events, 
which might one day excite new war. It is with 


this view, that her Britiſh Majeſty has given her 


full power to agree upon ſome articles of a 


treaty, in addition to the treaties and alliances 
that ſhe hath already with the Lords the States- 
General of the United Provinces, to her ambaſ- 
ſador extraordinary and plenipotentiary, Charles 
Viſcount Townſhend, Baron of Lyne-Regis, 
Privy Counſellor to her Britiſh Majeſty, Cap- 
tain of her ſaid Majeſty's Yeomen of the Guard, 

and her Lieutenant in the county of Norfolk ; 
and the Lords the States-General of the United 
Provinces, the Sieurs John de Welderen Lord 


of Valburgh, Great Bailiff of the Lower Be- 


tewe, of the body of the nobility of the pro- 
vince of Guelder ; Frederic Baron of Reede, 
Lord of Lier, St. Anthony, and T'er Lee, of 
the order of the nobility of the province of 
Holland and Weſt-Friezeland ; Anthony Hein- 
ſius, Counſellor-Penſionary of the province of 
Holland and Weſt-Friezeland, Keeper of the 

Great Seal, and Superintendant of che fiefs of the 
ſame province; Cornelius Van Gheet, Lord of 
Spranbrook, Bulkeſteyn, &c. ; Gedeon Hoeuft, 
Canon of the chapter of the church of St. Pe- 
ter at Utrecht, and elected Counſelor in 


the ſtates of the province of Utrecht; Haſſel 


Van Sminia, Secretary of the chamber of the 
accounts of the province of Friezeland; Erneſt 
Itterſum, Lord of Oſterbof, of the body of the 


nobility of the province of Overyſſel; and Wicher 
Vor, II. 2 © Wichers, 
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% Wichers, Senator of the city of Groningen; all 
< deputies to the aſſembly of the ſaid Lords the 
“ States-General on the one part, reſpectively of 
the provinces of Guelder, Holland, Weſt Fricze- 


* land, Zeland, Utrecht, Friezeland, Overyſſel, | 


and Groningen, and Ommelands; who, by vir- 
e tue of their full powers, have agreed upon the 
« following articles. 
ARTE 1; 
THE treaties of peace, friendſhip, alliance, and 
confederacy between her Britannic Majeſty and 


the States-General of the United Provinces thall be 
approved and confirmed by the preſent treaty, and 


ſhall remain in their former force and vigour as 


if they were inſerted, word for word. 


% AO PILCHE CT. 


The ſucceſſion to the crown of England having | 
been ſettled by an act of parliament, paſſed the | 
_ rwelfth year of the reign of his late Majeſty King | 


William HI. the title ef which is, An a for the 
further limimitation of the crown, and better ſecuring 


the rights and liberties of the ſulject; and lately, in 


the ſixth year of the reign of her preſent Majeſty, 

this ſucceſſion having been again eſtabliſhed and 
confirmed by another act made for the greater ſe- 
curity of her Majeſty's perſon and government, 


and the ſucceſſion to the crown of Great Britain, 
&c, in the line of the Moſt Serene houſe of Ha- 


nover, and in the perſon of the Princeſs Sophia, 


and of her heirs, ſucceflors, and deſcendents, male 


and female, already born or to be born : And al- 
though no power hath any right to oppoſe the 
laws made upon this fubje& by the crown and par- 
liament of Great Britain; if it ſhall happen never- 


GS Ts Sh. 


theleſs, that under any pretence, or by any cauſe | 
whatever, 
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whatever, any perſon, or any power or ſtate, may 
pretend to diſpute the eſtabliſhment which the par- 
liament hath made of the aforeſaid ſuceſſion in the 
Moſt:Serene houſe of Hanover, to oppoſe the ſaid 
ſucceſſion, to aſſiſt or. favour thoſe who may oppoſe 
it, whether: directly OT: indirectly, by open war, or 
by fomenting ſeditions and conſpiracies againſt her 
or him to whom the crown of Great Britain ſhall 
deſcend, according to the acts aforeſaid ; the 
States-General engage and promiſe to aſſiſt and 
maintain, in the ſaid ſucceſſion, her or him to 
whom it ſhall belong, by virtue of the ſaid acts of 
parliament, to aſſiſt them in taking poſſeſſion, if 
they ſhould not be in actual poſſeſſion, and to op- 
poſe thoſe who would diſturb them in the taking 
ſuch poſſeſſion, or in the actual poſſeſſion of the a+ 
foreſaid ſucceſſion. | 


ExKTICEX mn 


Her ſaid Majeſty and the States-General, in 
conſequence of the fifth} article of the alliance 
concluded between the Emperor, the late King of 
Great Britain, and the States-General, the 7th of 
September 1701, will employ all their force to re- 
cover the reſt of the Spaniſh Low Countries. 


RIC. L. E. IV, 
And further, they will endeavour to conquer as 


many towns and forts as they can, in order to their 
being a barrier and ſecurity to the ſaid States. 


And whereas, according to the ninth article of 


the ſaid alliance, it is to be agreed, amongſt other 


matters, how and in what manner the States ſhall 
2 2 be 


| | 
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be made ſafe by means of this barrier, the Queen 
of Great Britain will uſe her endeavours to pro- 
cure that in the treaty of peace it may agreed, that | 
all the Spaniſh Low Countries, and what elſe 
may be found. neceſſary, whether conquered or 
1 places, ſhall ſerve as a barrier to the 
States. 5 = 


ARTICLE VI. 


That to this end their High Mightineſſes ſhall 
have the liberty to put and keep garriſon, to 
change, augment, and diminiſh it, as they ſhall 
judge proper, in the places following; namely, | 
Newport, Furnes, with the fort of Knock, Ypres, 
Menin, the town and citadel of Lifle, 'Tournay, 
and its citadel, Conde, Valenciennes; and the pla- 
ces which ſhall from henceforward be conquered 
from France, Maubeuge, Charleroy, Namur and 
its citadel, Lier, Halle to fortify, the ports of 
Perle, Philippe, Damme, the caſtle of Gand, and 
Dendermonde. The fort of St. Donas being join- 
ed to the fortification of the Sluice, and being en- 
tirely incorporated with it, ſhall remain and be 
ielded in property to the States. The fort of | 
9 on this fide Gand ſhall be demoliſh-. Þ 
_ | St, 


ARTICLE Vn. 


The ſaid States-General may, in caſe of an appa- 
rent attack, or war, put as many troops as they 
ſhall think neceſſary in all the towns, places, and 
forts in the Spaniſh Low Countries, where the rea- 
ſon of war ſhall require it. | 


ARTICLE VII. 


They may likewiſe ſend into the towns, mo | 
__ _—_ 
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and places, where they ſhall have their garriſons, 


without- any hinderance and without paying any 
duties, proviſions, ammunitions of war, arms, and 
artillery, - materials for the fortifications, and all 
that ſhall be found convenient and neceſſary. for 
the ſaid garriſons and fortifications, = 


ARTICLE IX: 
The States- General ſhall- alſo have liberty to ap - 


point in the towns, forts, and places of their bar- 


ricr, mentioned in the foregoing iixth article, 


where they may have garriſons, ſuch governors 


and commanders, majors and other officers as they 
{hall find proper, who ſhall not be ſubject to any 
other orders, whatioever they may be, or from 
whenceſoever they may come, relating to the ſecuri- 
ty and military government of the faid places, but 
only to thoſe of their High Mightineſſes (exclufive 
of all others); ſtill preſerving the rights and privi- 
leges, as well eccleſiaſtical as political, of K. 
Charles III. 


. 


That beſides the States ſhall have liberty to forti- 
fy the ſaid towns, places, and forts, which belong 


to them, and repair the fortifications of them in - 


tuch manner as they ſhall judge neceſſary ; and fur- 
ther to do whatever ſhall be uſeful for their de- 
tence, 


ARTICLE XI. 


It is agreed, that the States-General {hall have 
all the revenues of the towns, places, juriſdictions, 
and their dependencies, which they ſhall have for 
their barrier from France, which were not in the 
poſſeſſion of the crown of Spain at che time of che 

| 23 death 
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death of the late K. Charles II. and beſides, a mil - 
lion of livres ſhall be ſettled for the payment of one 
hundred thoufand 'crowns every three months, out 
of the cleareſt revennes of the Spaniſh Low coun- 
tries, which the ſaid King was then in poſſeſſion of; 
both which are for maintaining the garriſons of the 
States, and for ſupplying the fortifications, as alſo | 
the magazines, and other neceſſary expences in the | 
towns and places above mentioned. And that the 
ſaid revenues may be ſufficient to ſupport theſe ex- 
pences, endeavours ſhall be uſed for enlarging the 
dependencies and juriſdictions aforeſaid as much as 
_poffible; and particularly, for including with the 
juriſdiction of Ypres that of Caſſel, and the foreſt 
of Niepe; and with the juriſdiction of Liſle the ju- 
riſdiction of Douay, both having been ſo joined 
before the preſent art. | | 


ASP: C4, EXE; 

That no town, fort, place, or country of the 
Spaniſh Low Countries ſhall be granted, trans- 
ferred, or given, or deſcend to the crown of 
France, or any of the line of France, nei- 
ther by virtue of any gift, ſale, exchange, mar- 
riage, agreement, inheritance, ſucceſſion by will, 
or through want of will, from no title whatſoe- 
ver, nor in any other manner whatſoever, nor be 
put into the power, or under the authority of the 
. Moſt Chriſtian, King, or any one of the line of 
ö => e | 


ies m. 


And whereas the ſaid States-General, in conſe- 
quence of the ninth article of the ſaid alliance, are 
to make a convention or treaty with K. Charles III. 
kor putting the States in a condition of ſafety by 
means of the ſaid barrier, the Quk EN of Great 
Britain will do what depends upon her, that all the 
| 1 foregoing 
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foregoing particulars relating to the barrier of the 
States may be inſerted in the aforefaid treaty or con- 
vention; and that her ſaid Majeſty will continue 
her good offices; until the above- mentioned con- 
vention between the States and the ſaid K. Charles 
the Third be concluded, agreeable to what is be- 
fore mentioned; and that her Majeſty will be gua- 
rantee of the ſaid treaty or convention. 


AR TTL E XV. 


And that the faid States may enjoy from hence- 
forward, as much as poſfſible, a barrier for the Spa- 
niſh Low Countries, they ſhall be permitted to put 
their garriſons in the towns already taken, and 
which may hereafter be ſo, before the peace be 
concluded and ratified. And in the mean time, 
the ſaid King Charles HI. ſhall not be allowed to 
enter into poſſeſſion of the faid Spaniſh Low coun- 
tries, neither entirely nor in part: and during 
that time the QUEEN ſhall aſſiſt their High Migh- 
tineſſes to maintain them in the enjoyment of the 
revenues, and to find the million of livres a-year 
above mentioned, | 


ARTICLE XVI. 


And whereas their High Mightineſſes have ſti- 
pulated by the treaty of Munſter, in the fourteenth 
article, that the river Scheld, as alſo the canals of 
Sas, Swan, and other mouths of the ſea bordering 
OO ſhould be kept ſhut on the fide of the 

ment -- 

And in the fifteenth article, that the ſhips and 
commodities going in and coming out of the har- 
bours of Flanders ſhall be, and remain charged 
with all ſuch impoſts, and other duties, as are rai- 
ſed upon commodities going and coming along the 
Scheld, and the other canals above mentioned — 
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The Qu xx of Great Britain promiſes and enga- 

ges, that their High Mightineſſes ſhall never be di- 

ſturbed in their right and poſſeſſion in that reſpect, 


neither directly or indirectly; as alſo, that the com- 


merce ſhall not in prejudice of the fſaid- treaty be 
made more eaſy by the ſea- ports than by the rivers, 
canals, and mouths of the ſea, on the ſide of the 
States of the United Provinces, neither directly or 
indirectly. IE 5 
And whereas by the ſixteenth and ſeventeenth 

articles of the ſame treaty of Munſter, his Maje . 
the King of Spain is obliged- to treat the ſubjects of 
their High Mightineſſes as favourably as the ſubjects 
of Great Britain and the Hans towns; who were 
then the people moſt favourably treated; her Bri- | 

tannic Majeſty and their High Mightineſſes promiſe 


likewiſe to take care that their High Mightinefles ſhall Þ 


be treated in the Spaniſh Low countries as well as | 
in Spain, the Kingdoms and ſtates belonging to it, 
equally and as well the one as the other, as the 
people moſt favoured. 


AR TIC LE XVI. 


The ſaid Qu EN and States- General oblige them- 
ſelves to furniſh by ſea and land the ſuccours and 
aſſiſtance neceſſary to maintain by force her ſaid 
Mlajeſty in the quiet poſſeſſion of her kingdoms ; 
and the Moſt Serene houſe of Hanover in the ſaid 
ſucceffion, in the manner it is ſettled by the acts | 


of parliament before mentioned; and to maintain 


the ſaid States-General in the poſſeſſion of the faid | 
Eo at 54 88 2 
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After the ratifications of the treaty a particular 
convention ſhall be made of the conditions, by 
which the ſaid QUEEN, and the ſaid Lords the 
States-General, will engage themſelves to furniſh | 
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che ſuccours which ſhall be thought neceffary, as 
well by ſca as by land. : FE 


AR TTCLE AA. 


If her Britiſh Majeſty, or the States-General of 
the United Provinces, be attacked by any body. 


whatſoever by reaſon of this.convention, Oy ſhall. 


mutually aſſiſt one another with all their forces, 
and become guarantees of the execution of the ſaid. 
convention.. 


ARTICLE XIX. 


There ſhall be invited and admitted into the pre- 
ſent treaty, as ſoon as poſſible, all the kings, prin- 
ces, and ſtates, who ſhall be willing to enter into. 
the ſame, particularly his Imperial Majeſty, the 
Kings of Spain and Pruſſia, and the Elector of Ha- 
nover. And her Britiſh Majeſty and the States-- 


General of the United Provinces, and each of 
them in particular, ſhall be permitted to require 


and invite thoſe whom they ſhall think fit to require 
and invite, to enter into this treaty, and to be gua - 


rantees of its execution, 


ARTICLE X. 


And as time hath ſhewn the omiſſion which was 
made in the treaty ſigned at Ryſwick in the year 
1697, between England and France, in reſpect of 
the right of the ſucceſſion of England in the per- 


ſon of her Majeſty the QuEEN of Great Britain, 


now reigning ;. and that for want of having ſettled 
in that treaty this indiſputable right of her Maje- 
ity, France refuſed to acknowledge her for QUEEN 
of Great Britain after the death of the late K. Wil- 
liam III. of glorious memory: her Majeſty the 
Queen of Great Britain, and the Lords the States- 

/ General 
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hath promi 


— 


General of the United. Provinces, do agree, and 


engage themſelves likewiſe, not to enter into any | | 


negotiation or treaty of peace with France, before 
the title of her Majeſty to the crown of Great Bri- 


tain, as alſo the right of ſucceſſion to the Moſt Se- 
rene houſe of Hanover. to the aforcTaid. crown, in 
the manner it is ſettled and eſtabliſhed by the be- 
fore - mentioned acts of parliament, be fully acknow- | 
ledged as a 1 by France, and that France 

ed at the ſame time to remove out of 
its dominions the perſon who pretends to be King 
of Great Britain; and that no negotiation, or for- 
mal diſcuſſion. af the articles of the ſaid treaty of 
peace, ſhall be entered into but jointly, and at the | 
{ame time. with the ſaid. Queen, or with her mini- 


ters, 


KRTICEF XII. 


Her Britiſh. Majeſty, and the Lords the States» | 
General of the United Provinces, ſhall ratify and. | 


confirm all that is contained in the preſent treaty 
within the ſpace of four weeks, to be.reckaned from 


the day of the figning, In teſtimony whereof, the. | 


underwritten ambaſſador extraordinary and pleni- 


potentiary of her Britiſh Majeſty, and the deputies 


of the Lords the States-General, have ſigned this 
preſent treaty, and have affixed their ſeals there-- 


unto, | 


At the Hague the at of DRber, in the yrar I 709 - 


E. V. Itterſum. 
J. V. Welderen.. 
(L. S.) A. Heinſius. 
(L. 8.) H. Sminia. 
(L. 8.) W. Wichers. 
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THE SEPARATE ARTICLE. 


AS in the preliminary. articles ſigned here at 
2 the Hague, the 28th of May 1709, by the 


plenipotentiaries of his Imperial Majeſty, of her 


Majeſty the Queen of Great-Britain, and of the 


&« Lords the States-General of the United Pro- 


vinces, it is ſtipulared, amongſt other things, 
that the Lords the States-General ſhall have, 
with entire property and ſovereignty, the upper 
quarter of Guelder, according to the fifty-ſecond 
article of the treaty of Munfter, of the year 
1648; as alſo, that the garriſons which are, 
or hereafter ſhall be, on the part of the Lords 
the States-General, in the town of Huy, the ci- 
tadel of Liege, and in the town of Bonne, ſhall 
remain there, until it ſhall be otherwiſe agreed 
upon with his Imperiat Majeſty and the empire: 
and as the barrier, which is this day agreed upon 
in the principal treaty for the mutual guarantee 
between her Britiſh Majeſty and the Ford the 
States-General, cannot give to the United Pro- 
vinces the ſafety for which it is eſtabliſhed, un- 
leſs it be well ſecured from one end to the other, 
and that the communication of it be well joined 
together, for which the upper quarter of Guel- 
der, and the garriſons in the citadel of Liege, 
Huy, and Bonne are abſolutely neceſſary: (ex- 
perience having thrice ſhewn, that France hav- 
ing a deſign to attack the United Provin- 
ces, has made uſe of the places above men- 
tioned, in order to come at them, and to pene- 
trate into the ſaid provinces). And further, as 
in reſpect to the equivalent fox which the upper 
quarter of Guelder is to be yielded to the Unit- 
ed Provinces, according to the fifty- ſecond arti- 
cle of the treaty of Munſter above mentioned, 

his 
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his Majeſty K. Charles III. will be much mort 
gratified and advantaged in other places, than 


that equivalent can avail ! to the end therefore 
that the Lords the States-General may have the | 


upper quarter of Guelder with entire property | 


and ſovereignty; and that the ſaid upper quar- | 


ter of Guelder may be yielded in this manner 


to the ſaid Lords the States-General, in the con- 
vention, or the treaty that they are to make with 
his Majeſty K. Charles III. according to the thir- 
teenth article of the aac, concluded this day; 


as alſo, that their garriſons in the citadel of 


Liege, in that of Huy, and in Bonne, may re- 


main there, until it be otherwiſe agreed upon 


with his Imperial Majeſty and the empire; her 
Majeſty the Queen of Great Britain engages her- 


{elf, and promiſes by this ſeparate article, which | 


ſhall have the ſame force as if it were inſerted in | 
the principal treaty, to make the ſame efforts | 
for all this, as ſhe hath engaged herſelf to make 
for the obtaining the barrier in the Spaniſh Low | 
Countries. In teſtimony whereof, the under- 


* written ambaſſador extraordinary and plenipo- 


tentiary of her Britiſh Majeſty, and deputics of 3 
the Lords the States-General, have figned the 


preſent ſeparate article, and have afhxed their Z 
icals thereunto, 


At the Hague, the 29th of October, 1709. 


(L. 8.) Townſhend. 
(L. BY J. B Van Reede. 


(L. S.) G. Hoeuft; 
(L. S.) E. V. Itterſum. 
(L. S.) J. V. Welderen. 
(I. 5.) A. Heinſius. 
(L. S.) H. Sminia. 
(L. 8.) W. nere, 
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THE SECOND SEPARATE ARTICLE. 


AS the Lords the States-General have repre- 
ſented, that in Flanders the limits between 
Spaniſh Flanders and that of the States are ſet- 
tled in fuch a manner, as that the land belong- 
ing to the States is extremely narrow there; fo 
thac in ſome places the territory of Spaniſh Flan- 
ders extends itſelf to the fortifications, and under 
the cannon of the places, towns, and forts of 
the States, which occaſions many inconvenien- 
cies, as hath been ſeen by an example a little be- 
fore the beginning of the preſent war, when a 
fort was deſigned to. have — built under the 
cannon of the Sas Van Gand, under pretence, 
that it was upon the territory of Spain: and as 
it is neceſſary, for avoiding theſe, and other 
ſorts of inconveniencies, that the land of the 
States upon the confines of Flanders ſhould be 
enlarged, and that the places, towns, and forts, 
ſhould by that means be better covered: her Bri- 
tiſh Majeſty, entering into the juſt motives of 
the ſaid Lords the States-General in this reſpect, 
promiſes and engages herſelf, by this ſeparate ar- 
ticle, that in the convention which the ſaid Lords 
the tates General are to make with his Majeſty 
K. Charles III. ſhe will affiſt them, as that it 
may be agreed, that by the ceſſion to the ſaid 
Lords the States-General of the property of an 
extent of land nec eſſary to obviate ſuch like, and 
other inconveniences, their limits in Flanders 
{hall be enlarged more conveniently for their ſe- 
curity ; and thoſe of the Spaniſh Flanders remo- 
ved farther from their towns, places, and forts, 
to the end that theſe may not be expoſed any 


more. In teſtimony whereof, the underwritten 


ambaſſador extraordinary and plenipotentiary of 
Vol. II A a 0 
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her Britiſh Majeſty, and deputies of the Lords 
<* the States-General, have ſigned the preſent c- 


1 parate article, and have affixed their ſeals schere. | 


.CC unto,” 


a * 5 T „ 


At the Hague, the 29th of October I 709, 
(L. S.) Townſhend, 


(L. _ J. B. Van Reede. 
A. Heinfius. 
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n e ARTICLE VL 


To ahio end thairs High Mighiineſles. mall have { 


power to put and keep garriſons in, the follow- 


ing places, viz, Newpart, Knocke, Menin, the ci- | 


tadel of Lille, Tournay, Conde, Valenciennes, 


Namur and its citadel, Lier, Halle to fortify, the 


N yo n, Damme, and the caſtle of Gand. 
th n 
erbas!? nEMARE S. 


An hes aa the Statcs added the 8 
ing places to thoſe mentioned in this article, 913. 


Furnes, pres, towns of Litle, Maubeuge, Char- 
leroy, Philipps, fort of St, Donas (which is to be | 


on „ to ** * and the fort of Roden: | 


huyſen 
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Huyſen to be demoliſned. To fay nothing of the 
other places, Dendermond is the key of all Bra- 
bant ; and the demoliſhing of the fort of Roden- 
huyſen, fituate between Gand and Sas Van Gand, 
can only ſerve to defraud the King of Spain of the 
duties upon goods imported and exported chere. 


7 
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The ſaid States may put into the ſaid towns, 
forts, and places, and in caſe of, open war with 
France, into all the other towns, places, and forts, 
whatever troops the reaſon of war ſhall require. 


REMARKS. 


But in the barrier-treaty it is ſaid, in caſe of an 
apparent attack, or war, without ſpecifying againſt 
France: neither is the number of troops limited 
to what the reaſon of war ſhall require, but what 
the States ſhall think neceſſary, 


ART 1CLE IE: 

Beſides ſome ſmaller differences, ends with a ſal- 
vo, not only for the eccleſiaſtical and civil rights of 
the King of Spain, but likewiſe for his revenues in 
the ſaid towns; which revenues in the barrier - trea- 
ty are all given to the States. 


* 
E 
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The revenues of the chatellanies.and-dependen- - 
cies of the towns and places, which the States ſhall 
have for their barrier againſt France, and which 
were not in the poſſeſſion of the crown of Spain 
at the late King of Spain's death, ſhall be ſettled 
Laa e 20 
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to be a fund for maintaining garriſons, and pro- 


viding for the fortifications and magazines, and o- 


rier. 


REMARKS. 


ther neceſſary charges of the ſaid towns of che bar | 


I deſire the reader to compare this with the e · | 
leventh article of the barrier-treaty, where he will | 


ſee how prodigiouſly it is enlarged, 
.ABTICLE XV. 


All chis to be without prejudice to ſuch other 


treaties and conventions as the Queen of Great 


Britain and their High Mightinefles may think fit 


to make for the future with the ſaid K. Charles III. 
relating to the ſaid Spaniſh Netherlands, or to the : 


4aid barrier. | 


And to the end that the ſaid States may enjoy at 
ent, as much as it is poſſible, a barrier in the 
paniſh Netherlands, they ſhall be permitted to put 
their garriſons in the chief towns already taken, or 
that may be taken, before a peace be made. 


RE MARK 8. 


eee 


Theſe two articles are not in the barrier-treaty, | 


but two others in their ſtead ; to which I refer the | 
reader, And indeed it was highly neceſſary for the | 
Dutch to ſtrike out the former of theſe articles, 


when ſo great a part of the treaty is ſo highly and 
manifeſty prejudicial to Great Britain, as well as to 
the King of Spain; eſpecially in the two articles in- 


z 


er will examine. 


ſerted in the place of theſe, which 1 deſire the read- 5 
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. 
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aj whereas by the fifth and ninth articles of 
the alliance between the Emperor and the late King 
of Great Britain, and the States-General, conclud- 
cd the 7th of September 1701, it is agreed and ſti- 
pulated, that the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, 
with all the dependencies of the crown of Spain in 
Italy, ſhall. be recovered from the poſſeſſion of 
France, as being of the laſt. conſequence to the 
trade of both nations, as well as the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands for a barrier for the States-General ; 
therefore the ſaid Queen of Great Britain, and che 
States-General agree and oblige themſelves not to 
enter into any negotiation or treaty of peace with 
France, before the reſtitution of the ſaid Kingdoms 
of Naples and Sicily, with all the dependencies, of 
the crown of Spain in Italy as well as the Spavith 
Low Countries, with the other towns and places 1 in 
the poſſeſſion of France above mentioned in this 
treaty; and alſo after the manner ſpecified in this 
freaty ; as likewiſe all the reſt of the entire mo- 
narchy of Spain be yiclded by France as a $435; 04 


| ADAry.. 


: 


ARTICLE xx © 

And whereas experience hath ſhewn,of what im- 
por tance it is to Great Britain and the United Pro- 
vinces, that the fortreſs and port of Dunkir K 
ſhould not be in the poſſemon of France in che 
condition they are at preſet 2 the ſubiecls of both 
nations having undergone Wh great laſſes, and 


fuffered ſo much in their trade by | the prizes taken 
from them by privateers ſet out from chat port; 

pfomuch that France, by her unmeaſurable ambl- 
tion, may be à ways tempted to make ſome enter- 
priſes upon the territories of the Queen of Great 
r 1 Britain 
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Britain and their High Mightineſſes, and interrupt 
the public repoſe and tranquility ; for the preſer- 
vation of which, and the balance of Europe againſt 
the exorbitant power of France, the allies engaged 
themſelves in this long and burthenſome war; 
therefore the ſaid Queen of Great Britain, and their 
High Mightineſſes agree, and oblige themſelves not 
to enter into any negotiation or treaty of peace with 
France, before it ſhall be yielded and ſtipulated by 
France as a preliminary, that all the fortifications 

of the ſaid town of Dunkirk, and the forts that 
depend upon it, be entirely demoliſhed and razed, 
and that the port be entirely ruined and rendered 

Impracticable. 


REMARKS. 


Thefe two articles are likewiſe omitted in the bar- 
rier-treaty : whereof the firſt regards particularly | 
the intereſts of the houſe of Auſtria; and the other 
about demolifhing Dunkirk thoſe of Great Britain, 
It is fomething ſtrange, that the late miniſtry, whoſe 
advocates raiſe ſuch a clamour about the neceſſity 
of recovering Spain from the houſe of Bourbon, 
ſhould ſuffer the Dutch to ſtrike out this article, | 
which I think clearly ſhews the reaſon why the | 

States never troubled themſelves with the thoughts 
of reducing Spain, or even recovering Milan, 
, TIvaples, — Sicily, to the Emperor; but were 
wholly fixed upon the conqueſt of Flanders, be- 
cauſe they had determined thoſe provinces as a pro- 
perty for themſelves. | a8 
As for the article aheut demoliſhing of Dunkirk, 

I am not at all ſurprifed-to find it ftruck out; the 

deſtruction of that place, although it would be uſe- 
ful to the States, doth more nearly import Britain, 
and was therefore a point that fuch miniſters could 
more eaſily get over. | By 


The 
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T he ſentiments of Prince Fan of Savoy, 
and of the Count DoE SIX ZEN DOR, relating: - 
to the barrier of the States General, to the 
upper quarter of Guelder, and to the towns 
of the electorate of Cologn, and of tue 
biſhopric of * 


A Ethough the orders and 1 of the 
court of Vienna and Barcelona upon the mat - 
ters above mentioned do not go ſo far as to give di 

rections for what follows; notwithſtanding, the 
Prince and Count above mentioned, confiderin 

the preſent ſtate of affairs, are of the following 
opinion. 

Firſt, that the counter - project of England, relat- 
ing to the places where the States-General may put 
and keep garriſons, ought to be followed, except 
Lier, Halle to fortify, and the caſtle of Gand. 
Provided likewiſe, that the ſentiments of England 
be particularly conformed to relating to 2 
mond and Oſtend, as places in no wiſe belongi 
to the barrier; and which, as well as the caſtle 
Gand, can only ſerve to make the States General 
maſters of the Low Countries, and hinder trade 
with England. And as to Lier and Halle, thoſe who 
are acquainted with the country know that theſe 
towns cannot give any ſecurity to the States - Gene- 
ral; but can only make people believe, that theſe 
places being fortified would rather ſerve to block 
up Bruſſels and the other great cities of Brabant. 

Secondly, As to what is faid in the ſeventh arti- 
cle of the counter-projett of England, relating to 
the augmentation of garriſons in the towns of the 
barrier in caſe of an open war; this is agreeable to 
the opinions of the ſaid Prince and Count; who 
think ä that there ought to be added to che 

cighth 
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eighth article, that no eie or merchandiſe ſhould 
be ſent into uh towps where the States-General 
shall have garriſons; nor” be comprehended under 
the names of ſuch things as the ſaid garriſons and 
fortifications-ſhall have need of. And that to this 
end the ſaid things ſhall be inſpected in thoſe places 
where they are 10 paſs; as, likewiſe the quantity 

{Hall be ſettled that the garriſons may want. 
"Thirdly, As to the ninth article relating to che 

governors and commanders of thaſe towns, forts, 

and places where the States - General ſhall have their 

garriſons; the ſaid Prince and Count are of opi- 
nion, that the ſaid governors- and: commanders: 
ought to take an oath as well to the King of dpain 

as to the States - General: but they may take a par- 
ticular oath to the latter, that they will not admit: 
foreign troops without their conſent ; and that they, 
will depend exelitfively upon the faid States in hat- 
ever regards the military power. But at the lame. 
time they ought excluſively to promiſe the King of 

Spain, that they will not intermeddle in the affairs 

of law, civil power, revenues, or any other mat- 

ters, eccleſiaſtical or civil, unleſs at the deſire of 
King's officers, to aſſiſt them in the execution; 
which caſe the ſaid compandies ſhould be oblig- 
jr not to-refuſc tem. | 

Fourthly, As to the tenth Article there ee 

to be added, unleſs that the States-General may e- 
pair; and jnencaſe the: fortifications of the towns, 
places, and forts where they ſhall have their garri- 
ſons; but this at their own: cxpence. Otherwiſe, 
under that pretext they might ſcize- all the reve- 
nues of the count. 

FPifchly, As to the eleventh: nid, bey think 
the States ought not to have the revenues of the 
chatellanigs:and-dependenvies:; of theſe. towns and 

places, which are to be their barricr-againſt-France ; 

this being a ſort of ſov 'efeignty, and very prejudi- 
dial to the eccleſiaſtical and civil œσο m of the 

4 21% country. 
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country. But the ſaid. Prince and Count are of 
opinion, that the States-General ought to have, for 
the maintenance of their garriſons and fortifica- 
tions, a ſum of money of a milion and a half, or 
two millions of florins, which they ought to receive 
from the King's officers, who ſhall be ordered to 
pay that ſum before any other payment. 
Sixthly, And the convention which ſhall be made 
on this affair between his Catholic Majeſty and the 
States-General, ſhall be tor a limited time, 

Theſe are the utmoſt conditions to which the/ſaid 
Prince and Count think it poſſible for his Catholic 
Majeſty to be brought; and they declare at the 
ſame time, that their Imperial and Catholic Majeſ- 
ties will ſooner abandon the Low Countries, than 
take them, upon other conditions, which would be 
equally expenſive, ſhameful, and unacceptable to 
them, ; 

On the other fide, the ſaid Prince and Count are 
perſuaded, that the advantages at this time yielded 
to the States-General may hereafter be very preju- 
dicial to themſelves : foraſmuch as they may put 
the people of the Spaniſh Netherlands to ſome dan- 
gerous extremity, conſidering the antipathy be- 
tween the two nations; and that extending of fron- 
tiers is entirely contrary to the maxims of their go - 
vernment. | | 

As to the upper quarter of Guelder, the ſaid 
Prince and Count are of opinion, that the States» 
General may be allowed the p wer of putting in 
garriſons into Venlo, Ruremond, and Steffenſwaert, 
with orders to furniſh the ſaid: States with the re-; 
venues of the country, which amount to one hun- 

dred thouſand florins. FH | 

As to Bonne, belonging to the electorate of Co- 
logn, Liege, and Huy, to the biſhoprie of Liege, 
it is to be underſtood, that theſe being Imperial 
towns, it doth not depend upon the Emperor to 
conſent that foreign garriſons ſhould be 9 in 
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them upon any pretence whatſoever. But whereas 
the States-General demand them only for their ſe- 
eurity, it is propoſed to place in thoſe towns a gar- 
Tifon of Imperial troops, of whom the States. may 
be in no ſupicion, as they might be of a garriſon of 
an elector, who:might poſſibly have views ' oppoſite 
to their intereſts. - But this is propoſed only in caſe 
that it ſhall not be thought more proper to raze one 
or other of the ſaid rowns., 


The Repreſentation of the Envliſh merchants 


r Bruges, relating to the'Barrier-treaty. 


Davin Warr, and other merchants, her Mijeſty't 
ſubjecte reſi ling at Bruges, and ther towns in Flan- 
ders, crave humbly to repreſent, | | 


* 


* 


HAT whereas the cities of Liſle, Tournay, 
Mienin, Douay, and other new conqueſts in 
Flanders and Artois; taken from the French this 
war by the united forces of her Majeſty and her 


allies, are now become entirely under the govern- 


ment of the States - General; and that we her Ma- 


jeſty's ſubjects may be malle liable to ſuch duties 


and impoſitions on trade as the ſaid States - General 
ſhall chink 'fit to impoſe on us: we humbly hope 
and conceive, that it is her. Majeſty's: intention and 
deſign, that the trade of her dominions and ſubs 
jects, which is carried on with theſe new conqueſts; 
may be on an equal foot with that of the ſubjects 
and dominions of the States-Generah, and pot be 
liable to any new duty, when tranſported from ths 
Spaniſli Netherlands to the ſaid new conqueſts, as 


to our great ſurpriſe is exacted from us on the fol- 


lowing goods, viz. butter, tallow, ſalmon, hides; 
beef, and all other product of her Majeſty's domi- 
ions, which we. import at Oſtend, and there pay 


* 


the 
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the duty of entry to the King of. Spain, and conſe- 
quently ought not to be liable to any. new duty, 
when they carry the ſame goods,. and all others, 
from their dominivns by a tree paſs or franſport to 
the ſaid new conqueſts : and we are under appre- 
henſion, that if the ſaid new conqueſts be ſettled, o 
given entirely into the poſſeſſion of the States-Gene- 
ral for their barrier, (as we are made believe by a 
treaty lately made by her Majeſty's ambaſſador, the 
Lord Viſcount 'Fownſhend, at the Hague), that the 
States: General may alſo:ſoon declare all goods and 
merchandiſes, which are contraband in their pro- 
vinces, to boalſo contraband and prohibited in theſe 
new conqueſts, or new barrier; by which her Ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects will be deprived of the ſale and con- 
fumption of the following products of her Majeſty's 
dominions, which are and have long been declar- 
ed contraband in the United Provinces, ſuch as 
Englith and Scots ſalt, malt ſpirits, or corn brandy, 
and all other forts of diſtilled Engliſh ſpirits, whale 
and rape oil, ccc. | 

It is therefore humbly conceived, that her Ma- 
jeſty, out of her great care and gracious concen 
tor the benefit of her ſubjects and dominions, may 
be pleaſed to direct, by a treaty of commerce, or 
ſome other way, that their trade may be put on an 
equal foot in all the -panith Netherlands, and the 
new conqueſts of barrier with the ſubjects of Hol- 
land, by paying no other duty than that of impor- 
tation to the King of Spain; and by a proviſion, 
that no product of her Majeſty's dominions fhall 
ever be declared contraband in theſe new conqueſts, 
except ſuch goods as were eſteemed contraband be- 
fore the death of Charles II. King of Spain. And 
it is alſo humbly prayed, that the product and ma- 
nufacture of the new conqueſts may be alſo export- 


ed without paying any new duty, beſides that of ex- 
portation at Oſtend, which was always paid to the 


King of Spain; it being impoſſible for any nation 
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in Europe to aſſort an entire cargo for the Spaniſh | 
Weſt Indies without a conſiderable quantity of ſe- 
veral of the manufactures of Lifle ; ſuch as cara- 
doras, cajant, picofes, boratten, and many other 


8. , a SS 3 6 
The chief things to be demanded of France are, 


to be exempted from tonage, to have a liberty of 


importing herrings and all other fiſh to France on 
the fame terms as the Dutch da, and as was agreed 
by them at the treaty of commerce immediately af- 
ter the treaty of peace at Ryſwick. The enlarging 
her Majeſty's plantations in America, Oc. is natu- 


* 


rally recommended. 
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Ns 13. Thurſday, November 2, 09% 


8 eſt injuria, longer 
Ambagas ; fed ſumma ſequar faſligia rerum. 


\ is 2 practice I have generally followed, to con- 
verſe in equal freedom with the deſerving men 
of both parties; and it was never without ſome 
Contempt, that I have obſerved perſons wholly out 
of employment affect to do 5 T doubted, 
whether any man could owe ſo much to the fide hs 


U 


* In Auguſt 1710, a weekly paper, called, The EXAMINER, began 
to be publiſhed. It was eſteemed to be the work of ſeveral-eminent 
hands; among which were reckoned Lord Bolingbroke, Dr. Alter- 
bury Biſhop of Rocheſter, Mr. Prior, and ſome others. However 
it came about, the general opinion is, that thoſe perſons proceeded no 
further than to the firſt twelve papers: after which it ſeems to be a- 
greed, that the undertaking was cart ied on by Dr. Swift, Who began 
with number 13, and ended at number 50. For although the paper 
continued many months after to be publiſhed, under the title of The 
EXAMINER vet, by the inequality of the performance, it was ma- 


nifeſt to all judicious perſons, hat Dr. Swift had not the leaſt thare 
in them, SOS 22 | 


In a letter of his to Stelle, dated * 7. 171 1, the "0 on which 
FEE, IT, B b the 
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was of, although he were retained by it; but with- 


out ſome great point of intereſt, either in poſſeſſion 
age 4 


or proſpect, I. thought it was the mark of a low 


and narrow ſpirit. 


It is hard, that for ſome weeks paſt I have been 
forced in "wy own defence to follow a proceeding 
that I have ſo much condemned in others. But ſe- 
veral of my acquaintance among the declining par- 
ty are grown ſo inſufferably peeviſh and ſplenetic, 


| profeſs ſuch violent apprehenſions for the public, 


and repreſent the ſtate of things in ſuch formidable 
ideas, that I find myſelf diſpoſed to ſhare in their 


afflictions; although I know them to be groundleſs 


che Examiner, No 44. was publiſhed, there is the following para- 


graph. ** As for the Examiner, I have heard a whiſper, that after 
* that of this day, which tells what: tnis parliament has done, you 
« will hardly find them ſo good : I propheſy they will be traſh for the 
« future; and methinks, in this day's Examiner, the author talks 
doubtfully, as if he would write no more; ſo that if they go on, 
% they may probably be by ſome other hand: which, in my opinion, 
« is a thouſand pities; but who can teip it? . Obſerve whether the 
% change be diſcovered in Dublin; only tor your own curiofity, that's 


. all.“ In a ſubſequent letter, dated Auguſt 24. he ſays, The 


Examiner has been down this month, and was very filly the five 
The Examiner was a weekly paper in defence of the Tory mini- 
ry. This paper, as it was carried on by ſome very eminent hands, 
having obtained a vogue, Swift took up the character of the Examin- 
er, and commenced a regular ſer ies of politics with No 13. Nov. 2, 
"2710; and having completed the main deſign which firſt engaged him 
in the undertaking, with No 44. June 7, 1711, and taken his leave 
of the town, as appears from the two laſt paragraphs of that num- 
ber, he dropt the character of the Examiner, and never more writ 
another paper. There was a paper indeed ſtill ſupported under the 
title of the Examiner; but it ſunk immediately into rudeneſs and 
ill manners: and, what is ſtill more, I can take upon me to aſſert 
from undeniable authority, even from the authority of Dr. Swift 


himſelf, that in fact the ſcurrility in thoſe papers was encouraged by 


the miniſtry. In ſhort, the ſubſequent Examiners. were written by 


ſome under ſpur-leathers in the city, aud were defigned merely as 


proper returns to thoſe Grubſtreet invectives which were thrown out 
againſt the adminiſtration by the authors of the Medley, the Eng- 


my and ſome other abuſive detracting papers of the like ſtamp. 
: ift, * Fr F 5 F 
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and imaginary, or, which is worſe; purely affected. 
To offer them comfort one by one, would be not 
only an endleſs, but a diſobliging taſk; Some of 
them, I am convinced, would be leſs melancholy if 
there were more occaſion; | I' ſhall therefore, in- 
ſtead of hearkening to farther complaints, employ 
ſome part of this paper for the future in letting ſuch 
men ſee, that their natural or acquired fears are ill 
ounded, and their artificial ones as ill intend- 
ed; that all our preſent inconveniencies are the 
conſequence of the very counſels -they ſo much 
admire, which would ſtill have increaſed if thoſe 
had continued; and that neither our conſtitution 
in church or ſtate could probably have been long 
preſerved without Tacks methods, as have been . 
* taken. $60 | 


THE lits revolations at court hive given room 
to ſome ſpecious objections, which I have heard 
repeated by well-meaning men, juſt as they had ta- 
ken them up on the credit of others, who have 
worſe” deſigns, They wonder the Queen would 
chuſe to change her miniſtry at this juncture, and 
thereby give uneaſineſs to a general, who hath been 
ſo long ſucceſsful abroad, and might think himſelf 


injured, if the entire miniſtry were not of his own 


nomination; that there were few complaints of any 
conſequence againſt the late men in power, and 
none at all in parliament, which on the contrary 
paſſed votes in favour of the chief miniſter ; that, 
if her Majeſty had a mind to introduce the other 
party, it would have been more feaſonable after a 
peace, which now we have made deſperate by ſpi- 
riting: the French, who rejoice at theſe changes, 
and by the fall of our credit, which unqualifies us 
for carrying on the war; chat the parliament, ſo 
untimely diſſolved, had been diligent in their ſup- 
plies, and dutiful in their behaviour; that one con- 
N n of cheſe ä 3 already in fa | 
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fall of the ſocks; that. we may * more 
and worſe; and, laſtly, chat all this naturally tends. 
to, break the fettlement of the crown, and call over 
che pretender. 

Theſe, and the like notions, are pleatifully ſcat- 
tered. abroad by the malice of a ruined party, to 
render the Queen and her adminiſtration odious, 
and to inflame-the nation. And theſe are what, 
upon occaſion, I ſhall endeavour to overthrow by 
difcovering the falſehood and abſurdity of them. 

I is a great-uuhappineſs, when in a government 


conſtituted like ours it ſhould be ſo brought about, 
that the continuance of a war muſt be for the inte- 


reſt of vaſt numbers (civil as well as military) who 


_ otherwife would have been as unknown as their 


original. I think our preſent condition af affairs 


bs Inn deſcribed oy two veries- in Lucan: 


Hi inc uſura dorax, . in 8 femus, 
© >Nine concuſſa Ades, et . utile bollums. wy 


Which, without any great force upon the words, 
oy be. thus tranflated-: 


. Hence are derived thoſe exorbitant intereſts 
| «6 and annuities; hence thoſe large diſcounts for 
advance and prompt payment; hence public ere · 


{* dit is ſhaken; and hence great numbers oo 
their profit in prolonging the war.” 

It is odd, that among a free trading —. — 
we call ourſelves, there ſhould ſo many be — 
to Cloſe in with: thoſe counſels, who have been ever 
averſe from all overtures towards a peace : but yet 
there is no great myſtery in the matter. Let any 
man obſerve the equipages in this town, he ſhall 
find the greater number of thoſe: who make a fi- 
gure, to be a ſpecious of men quite different from 
any that were known before the revolution, con- 
ſiſting either of generals or colonels, or of thoſe 
_ whole Games lie in funds and ſtocks; fo 


that 


1 
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that power, which, according to the old maxim, 


was uſed to follow land, is now gone over to mo- 
ney; and the country - gentleman is in the condition 
of a young heir, out of whoſe eſtate a ſcrivener 
receives half the rents for intereſt, and hath a a 
mortgage on the whole; and is cherefore always 
ready to feed his vices and extravagancies, while 
there is any thing left So that if the war continue 
ſome years longer, a landed man will be little bet- 
ter than a farmer of a rack -· rent to the army and 
to the public funds. LY 

It may perhaps be worth 1 inquiring; from her 
ne and by what ſteps we have been brought 
into this deſperate condition: and in ſearch of * | 
we muſt run up as high as the revolution. 

Moſt of the nobility and gentry, who invited o- 
ver the Prince of Orange, or attended him in his 
expedition, were true lovers of their country, and 
its conſtitution in church and ſtate; and were 
brought to yield to thoſe breaches in the ſucceſſion 
of the crown, out of a regard to the neceflity of 
the kingdom and the ſafety of the people, which 
did, and could only make them lawful ; but with- 
out intention. of drawing ſuch a practice into pre- 
cedent,. or making it a ſtanding meaſure by which 
to proceed in all times to come; and therefore wes: 
find their counſels ever tended to keep things, as 
much as poſſible, in the old courſe. But. ſoon af 
ter, and under a ſet of men who had nothing to 
loſe, and had neither borne the burthen nor heat 
of the day, found means to. whiſper in the King's 
ear, that the principles of | loyalty in the church of 
England were wholly inconfiſtent with the revolus 
. tion. Hence began the early practice of careſſing 
| the diflenters, reviling the univerſities, as maintain- 
| ers of arbitrary power, and reproaching the clergy 
with the doctrines of divine right, paſſi ve-obedience,} 1 
and non - reſiſtance. At the ſame time, in order to- bf 
en * * to the new government, they: | | 

B bz propoſed 


— 


* 
4 
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propoſed thoſe pernicious expedients of | 

money by vaſt premiums, and at exorbitant intereſt: 

a practice as old as Eumenes, one of Alexander's 
ains, who ſetting up for himſelf after the death 
his maſter, perſuaded his principal officers to 

lend him great ſums, after which they were forced 

eo follow him for their own fecurity. 

This introduced a number of new dextrous men 
into buſineſs and credit. It was argued, that — 
war could not laſt above two or three campai 
and that it was eaſier for the ſubjects to raiſe a 

For paying intereſt, than to tax them annually to 

the full expenſe of the war. Several perſons, Who 
had ſmall or incumbered eſtates, ſold them, and 
turned their money into thoſe funds, to great ad- 
vantage: merchants, as well as other moneyed 
men, finding trade was dangerous, purſued the 
ſame method. But the war continuing, and grow- 
Ing more expenſive, taxes were increaſed, and funds 


-  . multiplied every year, till they have arrived at the 


monſtrous height we now behold them ; and that 
which was at firſt a corruption, is at laſt grown ne- 
ceflary, and what every good ſubject muſt now fall 
in with, although he may be allowed to with it 
might ſoon have an end; becaufe it is with a king; 
dom as with a private fortune, where every new 
incumbrance adds a double weight. By this means 
the wealth of a nation, that uſed _ reckoned by 
the value of land, is now comput N 
fall of ſtocks: and akhcugh — n of cre- 
dit be ſtill the fame, and upon a bottom that can 
never be thaken, and although all intereſt be duly 
paid by the public; yet, through the contrivance 
and cunning of #ecijubbeys, there hath been brought 
in ſuch a complication of knavery and cozenage, 
fach a myſtery of iniquity, and ſuch an unintelli- 
Jargon of terms to involve it in, as were never 
own in any other age or country in the world. 
Ehare 6 by 46 in theſe 


cacula- 


was not purely defenſive, or immediately at his own 
door, did ever propoſe that his expenſe ſhould per- 
petually exceed what he was able to impoſe annual- 
ly upon his ſubjects? Neither if the war laſt many 
years longer, do 1 ſee how the next generation will 
be able to begin another ; which, in the courſe of 


human affairs, and according to the various inte- 


reſts and ambition of princes, may be as neceflary 
for them, as it hath been for us. And if our fa- 
thers had left us as deeply involved, as we are like- 
iy to leave our children, I appeal to any man what 
ort of figure we ſhould have been able to make 
theſe twenty years paſt, Beſides, neither our ene- 
mies nor allies are upon the ſame foot with us in 
this particular, France and Holland, our neareſt 
neighbours, and the fartheſt engaged, will much 
ſooner recover themſelves after a war: the firſt, b 
the abſolute power of the prince, who, being maſ- 
ter of the lives and fortunes of his ſubjects, will 
quickly find expedients to pay his debts; and fo 
will the other, by their prudent adminiftration, the 
greatneſs of their trade, their wonderful parſimo- 
ny, the willingneſs of their people to undergo all 
kind of taxes, and their juſtice in applying as well 
as collecting them. But above all, we are to con- 
ſider, that France aud Holland fight on the conti- 
nent, either upon, or near their own territories, 
and the greateſt part of the money circulates among 
themſelves ; whereas ours croffes the ſea, either to 


Flanders, Spain, or Portugal, and every penny of 


Ae, 
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te, whether in ſpecie or returns, is ſo much loſt to 
the nation for ever. 

| Upon theſciconfiderdtions alone; it wasthe moſt. 
prudent courſe imaginable in the Queen, to lay hold 
of the diſpoſition of the people for changing the 
parliament and miniſtry at this juncture; and extri- 
cating herſelf as ſoon as poſſible out of the pupil- 
lage of thoſe who found their accounts only in per- 
petuating the war. Neither have we the leaſt rea- 
ſon to doubt, but the enſuing parliament will aſſiſt 
her Majeſty with the utmoff vigour, until her ene- 
mies again be brought to ſue for peace, and again 
offer Rich” terms as will make it both honourable 
and laſting; only with this difference, chat the mi- 
ö _ perhaps will nor again- ne ent be” 
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5 
- E ke 5 vacuas 1 He aures, 
Hi narrata ferunt alis: menſurague ficti 
1; Creſeit, et auditis aliguid novus adjicit auter: . 
Illic credulitas, illic temerarius. error, 
Vanaque lælitia eft, conflernatique timores, - 
e recens, n. autore Taler. A 


I AM. prevailed. on, N whe i 7 aRtQaityY of 

friends, to interrupt the ſcheme I had begun in 
my. laſt paper, by an eſſay upon the art of political 
Hing. We are told the devil is the father of lies, 
and was a har from the beginning 3 ſo that, beyond 
contradiction, the invention is old: and, which is 
Wake his t eſſay of it was purely Political, em: 
1 ployed 


* 


ployed in undermining the 
their. obedience ; for which he was driven down 


her laſt offspring, which was Fame. And the fable 


_ this was tr hing is tlie laſt relief of a routed, 


N 
3 
1 
” 
| 
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| of his prince, 
and ſeducing the third part of the ſubjects from 


from heaven, where, as Milton exprefſeth it, he had 
been Viceroy of a great weſtern province; and 
_— to exerciſe his talent in inferior regions a- 
mong other fallen ſpirits, or poor deluded men, 
whom he ſtill daily tempts to his own fin, and will. 
ever do ſo, till he be chained in the' bottomleſs pit. 
But although the devil be the father of lies, he 
feems, like other great inventors, to have loſt mueh 
ef his reputation by the continual improvements 
that have been made upon him. 
Who firſt reduced hing into an art, and N 
it to politics, is not ſo clear from hiſtory; although 
I haye made ſome diligent inquiries, x + ſhall oY 
fore confider” it only according to the modern ſyſ- 
tem, as it hath been cultivated theſe twenty years. 
paſt in the ſouthern part of our own ifland, 
T be poets tell us, that after the giants were over- 
throw by the gods, the Earth in revenge produced 


is thus inter preted; that when tumults and ſe- 
ditions are quired Amon and falſe reports are 
plentifully ad through a nation. 80 that, by 


carth-born, rebellious party in a ſtate. But here the 
moderns have made great additions, applying this 
art to the gaining of power and preſerving it, as 
well as revenging themſelves after they have loſt it 3 
as the fame inſtruments are made uſe of by animals 
to feed themſelves when they are hungry, and to- 
bite thoſe that. tread upon them. 

But the fame g genealogy cannor always be admit-- 
ted for political lying; 1 therefore defire to re- 
fine upon it, by adding fome circumſtances of its 
birth and parents, A political lie is ſometimes born 
out of a difcarded ſtateſrnan's head, and thence 
delivered to be nurſed and dandled by the rabble.. 

Sometimes 
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Sometimes it is produced a monſter, and licked in. 
to ſhape; at other times it comes into the world 
completely formed, and is fpoiled in the licking. It 
is often born an infant in the regular way, and re- 
quires time to mature it; and often it fees the light 
in its full growth, but dwindles away by degrees. 
Sometimes it is of noble birth; and ſometimes the 
ſpawn of a ſtocſjobber. Here it ſereams aloud at the 
opening of the womb; and there it is delivered with 
2 I know a lie, that now diſturbs half 
the kingdom with its noiſe, which although too 
proud and great at preſent to own its parents, I can 
remember its whiſper-h90d, To conclude the nativity 
of this monſter; when it comes into the world with 
out a ting, it is ſtill- born; and whenever it loſes 
nee ono ni bh nongy ofa avg 
No wonder if an infant ſo miraculons in its birtbh 
ſould be deſtined for great adventures; and ac- 
cordingly we ſee it hath been the guardian ſpirit of a 
grevailing pariy for almoſt twenty years: It can con- 
quer kingdoms without fighting, and ſometimes witn 
the loſs of a. battle. It gives and reſumes employ- 
ments; can ſink a mountain to a molehill, and raiſe 
a molehill to a mountain; hath preſided for many 
years at committees of elections; can waſh a black» 
a- more White; make a ſaint of an atheiſt; and a 
patriot of a proffigate; can furniſh- foreign mini- 
ters with intelligence; and raiſe or let fall the cre · 
dit of the nation. This goddeſs flies with a huge 
looking-glaſs in her hands to dazzle the croud and 
make them ſee, according as ſhe turns it, their ruin in 
their intereſt, and their intereſt in their ruin. In this 
glaſs you will behold your beſt friends clad in coats 
powdered with feurs de lis and triple crowns; their 
irdles hung round with chain, and beads, and wooden 
2 and your worſtenemies adorned with the en- 
ſigns of liberty, property, indulgence, modoration, and 
a cornucopia in their hands. Her large wings, like 
thoſe of a flying fiſh,. are of no uſe but when they 
ne 7 a 5 - are- 
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are moiſt ; ſhe therefore dips them in mud, and 
ſoaring aloft ſcatters'it in the eyes of the multitude, 
flying with great ſwiftneſs.; but at every turn is 
forced to ſtoop in diriy ways-for new ſupplies. 

'T have been -fometimes thinking, if a man had 
the art of the 8 /ight for ſeeing lies, as they have 
in Scotland for ſeeing ſpirts, how admirably he 
might entertain himſelf in this town, by obſervin 
the different ſhapes, ſizes, and colours of hol. 
{ſwarms of lies, which buz about the heads of /ome 
people, like flies about a horſe's ears in ſummer; or 
thoſe legions hovering every afternoon in Exchange 
Alley, enough to darken the air; or over a club 
of diſcontented grandees, and thence ſet down in 

| cargoes to be ſcattered at elections. 

There is one eſſential point wherein a political 
iar differs from others of the faculty; that he 
ought to have but a ſhort memory, which is ne- 
ceſſary according to the various occaſions he meets 
with every hour of differing from himſelf, and 
ſwearing to both ſides of a contradiction, as he finds 
the — 5 diſpoſet, with whom he hath to deal. 
In deſcribing the virtues and vices of mankind, it 
is convenient, upon every article,, to have ſome 
eminent perſons in pur eye, from whom we copy 
our deſcription. Lhave ſtrictly obſerved this rule; 
and my imagination this minute e 
me a certain great man , famous for this talent, 
to the conftant practice of which he owes his twen- 
ty years reputation of the moſt ſkilful head in Eng- 

land for the management of nice affairs. The ſu- 
periority of his genius conſiſts in nothing elſe, but 
an inexhauſtible fund of political lies, which he 
plentifully diſtributes every minute he ſpeaks, and 
by an unparalled generoſity forgets, and conſe- 
quently contradicts, the next half hour. He never 
yet conſidered, whether any propoſition. were true 
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er falſe, but whether it were convenient for the 
preſent minute or company to affirm or deny it; 
ſo that if you think fit to refine upon him, by in- 
terpreting every thing he ſays, as we do dreams, 
by the contrary, you are ſtill to ſeek, and will find 
yourſelf equally deceived whether you believe or 
no. The only remedy is to ſuppoſe, that you have 


heard ſome inarticulate ſounds without any mean- 


ing at all; and beſides, that will take off the hor- 


ror. you might be apt to. conceive at the oaths 


wherewith he perpetually tags both ends of every 


' propoſition ; although, at the ſame time, I think, he 


cannot with any juſtice be taxed with perjury, when 


he invokes God and Chriſt; becauſe he hath. often 


fairly given public notice to the world, that he be- 
lieves in neither. e 

Some people may think, that ſuch an accom- 
pliſhment as this can be of no great uſe to the 


owner, or his party, after it hath been often prac- 


tiſed and is become notorious; but they are widely 


miſtaken. Few lies carry the inventor's mark, and 


the moſt proſtitute enemy to truth may ſpread a 


thouſand without being known for the author: 
Beſides, as the vileſt writer hath his readers, ſo. the 
greateſt liar hath his believers ; and it often hap- 
Pens, that if a lie be believed only for an hour, it 
hath done its work, and there is no farther occa- 
ſion for it. Fulſeboad fies, and Truth comes im- 
ing after it; fo that when men come to be unde- 
ceived, it is too late; the jeſt is over, and che tale 


has had its effect: Like a man, who has thought of 


a good repartee, when the diſcourſe is changed, or 
the company parted; or like a phyſician, who hath 
hp we an ; infallible medicine, after the. patient 

Is dead, | | I 
_ Conſidering that natural diſpoſition in many men 
to lie, and in multitudes to Believe, I have been per- 
plexed what to do with that maxim ſo frequent in 
every body's mouth, That ruth will at laft * 
| Here 
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Here hath this iſland of ours, for the greateſt part 


of twenty years, lain under the influence of ſuch 


_ counſels and perſons, whoſe principle and intereſt 


it was to corrupt our manners, blind our under- 
ſtanding, drain our wealth, aad in time deſtroy 
our conſtitution both in church and ſtate; and we 
at laſt were brought to the very brink of ruin; 
yet, by the means of perpetual repreſentations, 
have never been able to diſtinguiſh between our e- 
nemies and friends, We have ſeen a great part of 
the nation's money got into the hands of thoſe, 
who, by their birth, education, and merit, cou:d 
pretend no higher than to wear out liveries ; While 


Others, who, by their credit, quality, and fortune, 


were only able to give reputation and fucce!s 
to the revolution, were not only laid afide 
as dangerous and uſeleſs, but loaded with the ſcan- 
dal of Jacobites, men of arbitrary principles, and 
penſioners to France; while truth, who is ſaid to lie 
in a well, ſeemed now to be buried there under a 
heap of ſtones, But I remember, it was an uſual 
complaint among the hig, that the bulk of the 
landed men was not in their intereſts, which ſome 
of the wiſeſt looked on as an ill omen; and we faw 
it was with the utmoſt difficulty, that they could 


preſervea majority, while the court and miniſtry 


were on their ſide, till they had learned thoſe ad- 
mirable expedients for deciding elections, and in- 
fluencing diſtant boroughs by powerful motives from 
the city. But all this was mere force and con- 
ſtraint, however upheld by moſt dexerous artifice 
and mangement, until the people began to appre- 
hend their properties, their religion, and the mo- 
narchy itſelf in danger; then we ſaw them greedily 
laying hold on the firſt occaſion to iterpole. But 
of this mighty change in the diſpoſitions of the 
people I ſhall diſcourſe more at large in ſome fol- 
lowing paper; wherein I ſhall, endeavour to unde» 
B 9g ab bt re” - 
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ceide or diſcover thoſe deluded or deluding perſons, 
who. hope or pretend, it is only a ſhort madneſs in 
the vulgar, from which they may Toon recover; 
whereas, I believe, it will appear to be very diffe- 
rent in its cauſes, its ſymptoms, and its conſe- 
quences; and prove a great example to illuſtrate 
the maxim I lately mentioned, That truth (how- 
ever, ſometimes late) will at laſt prevail. 
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medicque ut limite curras, 
lcare, ait, moneo : ne ſi demiſſior ibis, 
Unda gravet pennas; (i celſior, ignis adurat. 


IL muſt be avowed, that, for ſome years paſt, 
there have been few things more wanted in Eng- 
land than ſuch a paper, as this ought to be, and 
ſuch as I will endeavour to make it, as long as it 
| ſhall be found of any uſe, without entering into 
the violences of either party. "Conſidering the ma- 
ny grievous miſrepreſentations -of perſons and 
things, it is highly requiſite at this juncture, that 
the people throughout the kingdom ſhonld, if poſ- 
ſible, be ſet right in their opinions by ſome impar- 
tial hand ; which hath never been yet attempted ; 
thoſe who have hitherto- undertaken it, being, u 
on every account, the leaſt qualified of all human- 
Rind for ſuch a work. n ; 
We live here under a limited monarchy, and 
under the doctrine and diſcipline of an excellent 
church. We are unhappily divided into two par- 
ties, both which pretend a mighty. zeal for our reli- 
gion and government, only they diſagree about the 
1 | means. 
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means. The evils we muſt fence againſt, are on 
one ſide fanaticiſm and infidelity in religion, and a- 
narchy, under the name of a commonwealth, in 
government; on the other ſide, Popery, ſlavery, 
and the pretender from France, Now, to inform 
and direct us in our ſentiments upon theſe weighty 
oints, here are on one ſide two ſtupid illiterate 
[cribblers, both of them fanatics by profeſſion, I 
mean the Review and. Obſervator; on the other fide, 
we have an open Non, juror , whoſe character and 
perſon; as well as learning and good ſenſe, diſco- 
vered upon other ſubjects,” do indeed deſerve reſpect 
and eſteem ; but his Rehearſal, and the reſt of his 
political papers, are yet more pernicious than thoſe 
of the former two, If the generality of the people 
know not How to falk or th:nk, until they have read 
their /eſ/on in the papers of the week, what a mis- 
fortune is it, that their duty ſhould be conveyed. 
to them through ſuch vehicles as thoſe ? For, let 
ſome gentlemen think what they pleaſe, I cannot 
but ſuſpect, that the two worthies I firſt mentioned 
have, in a degree, done miſchief among us; the 
mock authoritative manner of the one, and the in- 
'fipid mirth of the other, however inſupportable to 
reaſonable ears, being of a level with great num- 
bers among the loweſt part of mankind, Neither. 
was the author of the Rehearſal, while he continu- 
ed that paper, leſs infectious to many perſons of 
better figure, who perhaps were as well qualified, 
and much leſs prejudiced; to judge for themſelves. 
It was this reaſon that moyed me to take the 
matter out of thoſe rough, as well as thoſe dirty 
hands; to let the remote and uninſtructed part of 
the nation ſee, that they have been miſled on beth 
ſides by mad ridiculous extremes, at a wide diſtance 


an each fide from the truth; while the right patit. 
* The Rev. Mr. Charles Leſlie, | 
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is ſo broad and plain as to be eaſily kept, if they 


were once put into it. oe PO 
Further, I had lately entered on a reſolution to 
take very little notice of other papers, unleſs it were 
ſuch, where the malice and falſehood had ſo great 
a mixture of wit and ſpirit, as would make them 
dangerous: which, in the preſent circle of ſcrib- 
blers, from twelve-pence to a halfpenny, I could 
eaſily foreſee would not very frequently occur. But 
here again I am forced to diſpenſe with my reſolu- 
tion, although it be only to tell my reader, what 
meaſures I am like to take on ſuch occalions for 
the future. I was told that the paper called The 
Ober vater was twice filled laſt week with remarks 
upon a late Examiner. Theſe I read with the firſt 
opportunity, and, to ſpeak in the news-writers 
phraſe, they give me occaſion for many, ſpeculations. 
I obſerved with ſingular pleaſure the nature of 
thoſe things which the owners of them uſually call 
Anſwers, and with what dexterity. this matchleſs au- 
thor had fallea into the whole art and cant of them, 
'To tranſcribe here and there three or four detach- 
ed lines of leaſt weight in a diſcourſe, and by a 
fooliſh comment miſtake every ſyllable of the mean- 
ing, is what I have known many of a ſuperior claſs 
to this formidable adverſary, intitle, An Anſwer. 
This is what he hath exactly done in about thrice 
as many words as my whole diſcourſe; which is ſo 
mighty an advantage over me, that I thall by no 
means engage in ſo unequal a combat; but, as far 
as I can judge of my own temper, entirely diſmiſs 
him for the future; heartily withing he had a match 
exactly of his own fize to meddle with, who ſhould 
only have the odds of truth and honeſty, which, 
as I take it, would be an effectual way to filence 
him for ever. Upon this occafion I cannot forbear 
a ſhort ſtory of a fanatic farmer, who lived in my 
neighbourhood, and was ſo. great a diſputant in reli- 
gion, that the ſervants in all the families thereabouts 
reported, 
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reported, how he had confuted the biſhop and all 
Kis clergy. I had then a footman, who was fond of 
reading the Bible; and I borrowed a comment for 
him, which he ſtudied ſo cloſe, that in a month or 
two I thought him a match for the farmer. 'They 
diſputed at ſeveral houſes with a ring of ſervants 
and other people always about them ; where Ned. 
explained his texts ſo full and clear to the capacity 
of his audience, and ſhewed the infignificancy of 
his adverſary's cant to the meaneſt underſtanding, 
that he got the whole country of his fide, and the 
farmer was cured of his itch of diſputation for c-- 
ver after. | SETS 
The worſt of it is, that this fort of- outrageous - 
party-writers I have ſpoken of above, are like a 
couple of make-bates, who inflame {mall:quarre!s- 
by a thouſand ſtories, and by keeping friends at a. 
diſtance, hinder them from coming to a good un- 
derſtanding ; as they certainly would, if they were 
ſuffered' to meet and debate between themſelves. . 
For, let any one examine a reaſonable honeſt man 
of either ſide upon thoſe opinions in religion and”. 
government, which both parties. daily buffet each. 
other about; he ſhall hardly find one material 
point in difference between them. I would be glad 
to alk'a queſtion about z?wo great men of the late 
miniſtry, how they came to be Whigs ? and by 
what figure of ſpeech half a dozen others, lately 
put into great employments, can be called Tories? 
I doubt whoever would ſuit the definition to the 
perſons, muſt make it directly contrary to what 
we underſtood it at the time of the revolution. 
In order to remove theſe miſapprehenfions among. 
us, I believe, it will be neceſſary, upon occaſion, 
to detect the malice and falſehood of ſome popular 
maxims, which thoſe idiots ſcatter from the preſs 
twice a-week, and draw an hundred abſurd conſe- 
guences from them, | 
For example: I have heard- it often objected as 
1925 C 3 a 
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a great piece of inſolence. in the clergy and others 
to ſay or hint, that the church was in danger, when 
it was voted otherwiſe in parliament ſome years a+ 
go; and the Queen herſelf, in her laſt ſpeech, did 
openly condemn all ſuch. inſinuations. Notwith - 
ſtanding which, I did then, and do ſtill, believe 
the church hath, ſince that vote, been in very im- 
minent danger; and I think I might then have 


ſaid ſo without the leaſt offence to her Majeſty, or 


either of the two houſes. The Queen's words, as 
near as I can remember, mentioned the church be- 


ing in danger from her adminiſtration; and, whoever | 


ſays or thinks that, deſerves, in my opinion, to be 
hanged for a traitor: but that the church and ſtate 
may be both in danger under the beſt princes that 


ever reigned, and without the leaſt guilt of theirs, 


is ſuch a truth as a man muſt be a great ſtranger 
— hiſtory and common ſenſe to doubt. The wiſeſt 


prince on earth may be forced by the neceſſity of 


his affairs, and the preſent power of an unruly 


faction, or deceived by the craft of ill- deſigning 


men. One or two miniſters, moſt in his confi- 
dence, may at firſt have good intentions, but grow 
corrupted by time, by avarice, by love, by ambi- 
tion, and have fairer terms offered them to. grati 

their paſſions or intereſts from one jet of men than 
another, until they are too far involved for a re- 


treat; and ſo be forced to take ſeven ſpirits more 


wicked than themſelves. This is a very poſſible caſe; 
and will not the laſt ſtate of ſuch. men be worſe than 
the firſt ? that is to fay, will not the public, which 
was ſafe at firſt, grow in danger by ſuch. proceed- 
ings as theſe ? And ſhall: a faithful ſubje&, . who 
foreſees and trembles at the conſequences, be call- 
ed diſaffefted, becauſe he delivers his opinion, al- 
though the prince declares, as he juſtly, may, bat 
the danger is not owing to his adminiſtration ? Or 


ſhall the prince himſelf be blamed, when, in ſucha 


juncture, he puts his ae AAR other hapds oy 


%- 
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the univerſal applauſe of his people'? As to the vote : 


againſt thoſe who ſhould affirm the church was in 
danger, I think it likewiſe referred to d er from 
or under the Queen's adminiſtration, (f tor f neither 
have it by me, nor can ſuddenly have recourſe to 
it) ; but if it were otherwiſe, I know not how it 
can refer to any dangers, but what were paſt, or 
at that time preſent ; or how it could affect the fu- 
ture, unleſs the ſenators were all inſpired, or at 
leaſt that majority which voted it. Neither do I 
fee it is any crime, farther than ill manners, to dif- 
fer in opinion from a majority of either or both 
houſes; and ſuch ill manners, I muſt confeſs, I 
have been often guilty of for ſome years paſt, al- 
though I hope I never ſhall again. 


Another topic of great uſe to, theſe weckly i in- 


flamers is the young pretender in France, to whom 
their whole party is in a high meaſure indebted for 
all their greatneſs; and whenever it lies in their 
power, they may perhaps return their acknow- 
ledgements, as, out of their zeal for frequent re- 
volutions, they were ready to do to his ſuppoſed fa- 
ther; which is a piece of ſecret hiſtory, that I hope 
will one day ſee che light; and I am ſure it ſhall, 
if ever lam maſter of it, without regarding whoſe 
ears may tingle. But at preſent the word pretender 
is a term of art in their profeſſion. A ſecretary of 
ſtate cannot deſire leave io reſign, but the pretender 
is at bottom; the Queen cannot diſſolve a parlia- 


ment. but it is a plot to dethrone herſelf and bring 


in the pretender ; half a ſcore ſtockjobbers are play- 
ing the knave in Exchange- alley, and there goes 
the pretender with a enge. One would be apt 
to think, they bawl out the pretender ſo often. to 
take off the terror; or tell ſo many lies about him 
to ſlacken our caution; that when he Is really co- 
ming, by their connivance, we may not believe them; 
as the mw ſerved the ſhepherds about the coming of 
the wolf ; or Perhaps they Kare us with the pre- 
| denen, 
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tender, becauſe they think we may be like ſome 
diſeaſes, that c:me with a fright, Do they not be- 
lieve that the Queen's preſent miniſtry love her Ma- 
jeſty, at leaſt as well as ſome others loved the church? 
And why is it not as great a mark of diſaffectiaon 
now, to ſay the Queen is in danger, as it was ſome 
months ago to affirm the ſame of the church? Sup- 
poſe it be a falſe opinion, that the Queen's right is 
hereditary and indefeafible ; yet how is it poſſible, 
that thoſe who hold and' believe ſuch} a doctrine, 
can be in the pretenders intereſt ? His title is weak- 
ened by every argument that ſtrengthens hers : it. 
is as plain as the words of an act of parliament can 
make it, that her preſent Majeſty is heir to the ſur- 
vivor of the late King and Queen her ſiſter: is not 
chat an hereditary right? What need we explain it 

any further? T have known an article of faith ex- 
_ Pounded in much loofer and more general terms, 
and that by an author whoſe. opinions are very 
much followed by a certain party . Suppoſe we 
go further, and examine the word indeftaſible, with. 
which ſome writers of late have made themſelves: 
ſo merry: I confeſs, is is hard to conceive how 
any law which the ſupreme power makes, may not 
by the fame power be repealed ; ſo that I ſhall not 

determine, whether the Queen's right be indefeafe- 
ble, or no. But this T will maintain; that whoever 
affirms it ſo, is not guilty of a crime; for in that 
ſettlement of the crown after the reſolution, where 
her preſent Majeſty is in remainder, there are (as 
near as I can remember) theſe' remarkable words, 
to which we bind our ſelbes and our paſterity for ever. 
Lawyers may explain this, or call them words of 
form as they pleaſe; and reaſoners may argue, that 
ſuch an obligation is againſt che very nature of go- 
vernment; but a plain reader, who takes the words 
in their natural meaning, may be excuſed in think 
DDr. Burnet, Biſhop of Sarum, 
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ing a right ſo confirmed is indefeaſible ; and if chere 
be an abſurdity 1 in Fuck an opinion, he is not to an- 
ſwer for it. | | 


P. 8. When this paper was going to > preſs, 
the printer brought me two more 9bſervotors, 
wholly taken up in my Examiner upon lying, 
which I was at the pains to read; and the 
are juſt ſuch an anſwer as the two 1 
have mentioned. This is all 1 have to 11 on 
that matter. 


Na 22 . November 39. 1710. 


| Wi juni ** cives? qui beth, qui demi de 3 hong 


arid nift n . bensficia meminerunt A. 


1 Will employ this 8 paper upon a ſubject; 

which of late bath very much affected me, 
which I have conſidered with a good deal of appli⸗ 
cation, and made ſeveral inquiries about among 
thoſe perſons, who, I thought, were beſt able to 
inform me; and if I deliver my ſentiments with 
ſome freedom, I hope it will be forgiven, while 1 
accompany it with that tenderneſs which ſo nice a. 
point requires. 

I ſaid, in a former paper, No. 13 J, that one 
ſpecious objection to the late removals at court was 
the fear of giving uneaſineſs to a general who hath. 
been long ſucceſsful abroad; and accordingly the. 
common clamour of tongues and pens for ſome 


months paſt hath run againſt the baſeneſs, the in- 


conſtancy, and ingratitude of the whole kingdom 


to * Dyke of Marlborough, in return of Bs 
mo 
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moſt eminent ſervices. that ever were performed by 
a ſubject to his country, not to be equalled in hi- 
ſtory: and then, to be ſure, fome bitter ſtroke of 
detraction againſt Alexander and Cæſar, who ne- 
ver did us the leaſt injury. Beſides, the people, 
who read Plutarch, come upon us with parallels 
drawn from the Greeks and Romans, who un- 
B dealt with I know not how many of their 
moſt deſerving generals : while the profounder po- 
Rticians have ſeen pamphlets; where Tacitus and. 
Machiavel have been quoted to ſhew the danger of 
too reſplendent a merit. If a ſtranger ſhould hear 
theſe furious outcries of ingratitude againſt our ge- 
neral, without knowing the particulars, he would 
be apt to inquire, where was his tomb, or whether 
he were allowed Chriſtian burial? not doubting. 
but we had put him to ſome ignominious death. 
Or, hath he been tried for his life, and very nar- 
rowly eſcaped; hath He been accuſed of high crimes 
and miſdemeanors; hath the prince ſeized” on his 
eſtate, and left him to ſtarve ; hath he been hoot- 
ed at, as he paſſed the ſtreets, by an ungrateful 
rabble ; have neither honours, offices,” nor. grants: 
been conferred on Rim or his family; have not he 
and they been barbarouſly ſtript of them all; have 
not he and his forces been ill paid abroad; and 
doth not the prince, by a ſcanty limited commiſ- 
fion, hinder him from purſuing his on methods 
in the conduct of the war; hath he no power at 
all of diſpoſing of commiſſions as he pleaſeth; is 
he not ſeverely uſed by the miniſtry or parliament, 
who yearly call him to à ö ſtrict account; hath the 
fenate ever thanked him for good fucceſs, and have 
— He always publicly cenſured him for the leaſt 
miſcarriage ? —— Will the accuſers of the nation 
join iſne upon any of theſe - particulars, or telt 
us in what point our damnable fin of ingratitude- 
Hes? —— Why, it is plain and clear; for while he 
8 commanding abroad, the Queen diſſolves her 
* parliament. 
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Er 


parliament, and changes her miniſtry at home; in 


which umverſal calamity no leſs than uo perſons al- 
lied by marriage to the general have loſt their pla- 
ces. Whence came this wonderful ſympathy be- 


tween the civil and military powers? Will the troops 


in Flanders refuſe to fight, unleſs they can have 


their un Lord Keeper, their own Lord Preſident 


of the council, their own Chief Governor of Ire- 
land, and their own parliament? In a kingdom 
e, how came they to be ſo 


where the people are 


fond of having their counſels under the influence 
of their army, or thoſe that lead it? who, in all 
well- inſtituted ſtates, had no commerce with the 
civil power, farther than to receive their orders, 


and obey chem without reſerve. 


When a general is not ſo popular, either in his 
army or at home, as one might expect from a long 
courſe of ſucceſs, it may perhaps be aſcribed to 
his wi/dam, or perhaps to his complexion. The 


poſſeſſion of ſome one quality, or a defect in ſome 
other, will extremely damp the people's favour, as 

Beſides, this is 
not an age to produce favourites of the people, 


well as the love of the ſoldiers. 


* 


While we live under a Queen, who ingroſſeth all 
our love and all our veneration; and where the 
only way for a great general or miniſter to acquire 


any degree of ſubordinate affection from the public, 
muſt be by all marks of the moſt entire ſubmiſſion 


and reſpect to her ſacred perſon and commands; 
otherwiſe no pretence of great ſervices, either in 
the field or the cabinet, will be able to ſcreen them 


from univerſal hatred.  _ | 
But the late miniſtry was cloſely joined to 


the ge- 


neral by friendſhip, intereſt, alliance, inclination, 


and opinion; which cannot be affirmed of the pre- 
ſent : and the ingratitude of the nation lieth in the 
people's joining as one man to with that ſuch a mini- 
ſtry ſhould be changed. Is it not at the ſame time 
notorious to the whole kingdom, that nothing but 
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S tender regard to the general was able to preſerve 
that miniſtry ſo long, until neither God nor man 
could ſuffer their continuance ? Yet, in the higheſt 
ferment of things, we heard few or no reflections 
upon this great commander; but all ſeemed una- 
nimous in wiſhing, he might till be at the head of 
the confederate forces ; only at the ſame time, in 
caſe he were reſolved to retign, they choſe rather 
to turn their thoughts ſomewhere elſe than throw 
up all in deſpair. And this I cannot but add, in 
defence of the people with regard to the perſon we 
are ſpeaking of, that in the high Ration he hath 
deen for many years paſt, his real defects (as no- 
thing human is without them) have in a detracting 
age been very ſparingly mentioned either in libels 
or converfation, and all his ſucceſſes very freely and 


univerſally applauded. 


There is an active and a paſſive ingratitude. Ap- 
plying both to this occaſion, we may ſay, the firſt 
is when a prince or people returns good ſervices 
with cruelty or ill uſage; the other is, when good 
fervices are not at all, or very meanly rewarded, 
We have already ſpoken of the former; let us 
therefore, in the ſecond place, examine, How the 
ferbices of otit"geriirit” Have Been rewänded; and 
whether upon chat article either prince or people 
have been guilty of ingratitude?, _—_— 

Thoſe are the moſt valuable rewards which are 
given to us from the certain knowledge of the do- 
nor, that they fit our temper bt: I ſhall therefore 
fay nothing of the title of Duke, or the Garter, 
which the Queen beſtowed upon the general in the 
beginning of her reign; but I ſhall come to more 
fubſtantial inftances, and mention nothing, which 
hath not been given in the face of the world. The 
lands of Woodſtock way, I believe, be reckoned 
worth 40,000 l.; on the building of Blenheim caſ- 
fle, 200,000 Il. have been already expended, al- 
18 . : 9 l . bi I though 


— 
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though it be not yet near finiſhed; the grant of 


5000 I. per annum on the poſt - office is richly worth 
100, ooo 1, ; his principality in Germany may be 
computed at 30, ooo 1.; pictures, jewels, and other 
gifts from foreign princes, 60,000 l.; the grant at 
the Pall-mall, the rangerſhip, &c. for want of 
more certain knowledge, may be called 10,000 l.; 
his own and his Dutcheſs's employments at five 


years value, reckoning only the known and avow- 


ed ſalaries, are very low rated at 100, ooo l. Here 
is a good deal above half a million of money; and, 
1 dare ſay, thoſe who are loudeſt with the clamour 
of ingratitude, will readily own, that all this is but 
a trifle, in compariſon of what is untold. | 
The reaſon of my ſtating this account is only to 
convince the world, that we are not quite ſo un- 
grateful either as the Greeks or the Romans; and 
in order to adjuſt this matter with all fairneſs, I 
ſhall confine myſelf to the latter, who were much 
the more generous of the two, A victorious ge- 
neral of Rome, in the height of that empire, ha- 
ving entirely ſubdued his enemies, was rewarded with 
the larger triumph, and perhaps a ſtatue in the Fo- 
rum, a bull for a ſacrifice, an embroidered gar- 
ment to appear in, a crown of laurel, a monumen- 
tal trophy with inſcriptions, ſometimes five hun- 
dred or a thouſand copper-coins were ſtruck on 
occaſion of the victory, which, doing honour to 
the general, we will place to his account; and laſt- 
ly, ſometimes, although not very frequently, a 
triumphal arch. Theſe are all the rewards that I 
can call to mind, which a victorious general receiv- 
ed after his return from the moſt glorious expe- 
dition; having conquered ſome great kingdom, 
brought the king himſelf, his family, and nobles, 
to adorn the triumph in chains; and made the 
kingdom either a Roman province, or at beſt a 
poor depending ſtate in humble alliance to that em- 
Vol. II. D d Fe pire. 
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| pire Now, of all theſe rewards I find but two, 
arhich were of real profit to the general, the lau- 
rel croun, made and ſent him at the charge of the 
public, and the embroidered ;garment ; but I cannot 
3 find, whether this laſt was paid for by the ſenate 
| or the general; however, we will take the more fa- 

vourable opinion; and in all the. reſt admit the 


i whole expence, as if it were ready money in the 
| -general's pocket. Now, according to theſe com- 


putations on both ſides, we wall draw: up two fair 
accounts; the one of Roman'gratitude, and the o- 
ther of Britiſh ingratitude, and ſet them together 
in balance. ; 8 N 3 | | 1 5 
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This is an account of the viſible profits on both 


des; and if the Roman general Had any. private 
perquijites, they may be eafily diſcounted, and by 
more probable. computations; and differ yet more 
upon the balance, i we conſider, that all the gold 
and ſilver for ſa ifeguards and contributions, alſo all 
valuable prizes taken in the war, were openly ex- 
poſed in the triumph, and then lodged i in the capi · 
tol. for the public ſer vice. | 
that, upon the whole, we are not yet quite ſo 
bad at. worſt; as the Romans were at bef.. And 1 
doubt, thoſe who raiſe this hide eous cry of 1 ingra- 
titude, may be mightily miſtaken in the conſequence 
they propoſe from ſuch complaints. I remember 
a ſaying of Seneca, Multes ingratus invenimus, plus 
res faczmus ;, We find many ungrateful perſons. in 
the world, but we make more, by ſetting, too high 
a rate pon qur pretenſions, an undervaluing the 
rewar we xeceive. When unreaſonable bills are 
brought in, they ought to be taxed, or cut off in 
the middle. Where there have been long accounts 
between two perſons, I have known one of them 
perpetually making large demands, and preſſing for 
who, when the aeceunts were caſt up 
on both fides, was found to be debtor for fome 
hundred. I am chinking. i a proclamation were 
iſſued out for every man to ſend in His 57% of merits, 
and the. loweſt price he ſet them at, what a pretty 
ſum it would amount to, and how many ſuch. 
ilands as this muft be ſold to pay them. I form 
my judgement from the practice of thoſe who ſome · 
times happen to pay themſelves, and, E dare affirm, 
woutd not be fo unjuſt as to take a farthing more, 
than they think is due to their deſerts. T will in- 
ſtance only in one article: A lady“ of my ac- 
Jquaintance appropriated twenty-ſix pounds a- year 
out of her allowance for certain uſes, which her 


4 ret. to be her late W Q. Anne. 
1 woman 
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woman received +, and was to pay to the lady or 
her order, as it was called for. But after eight 
years it appeared upon the ſtricteſt calculation, that 
the woman had paid but four pounds a year, and 
funk two and twenty for her own pocket. It is 
but ſuppoſing, inſtead of twenty-ſix pounds, twen- 
ty- ſix thouſand ; and by that you may judge, what 
the pretenſions of modern merit are, where it hap- 
pens to be its own paymaſter. 


Red PR EH DX. A Hoof Vee 
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Duas res luxuries in flagitits, avaritia in rapinis, ſu- 

perbia in contumeliis e Acere potuiſſet; eas omnes 
ſeſe, hoc uno pretoie per triennium, pertuliſſe aie- 
5 ͤ f | 


Wen I firſt undertook this paper, I was reſol-- 
ved to concern myſelf only with things, and 
not with per/ons, Whether I have kept or broken 


+ The matter was this. At the Queen's acceſſion to the govern- 
ment; ſhe uſed to lament to me, that the crown being impoveriſhed - 
by former grants, ſhe wanted/th2 power her predeceſſors had enjoy- 
ed to reward faithful ſervants; and ſhe de ſired me to take our of the 
privy pu ſe 2000 l. a year, in order to purchaſe for my advantage. 
As her Majeſty was ſo good to provide for my children, and as the 
offices I enjoyed by ber favour brought me in more than I wanted, 

I conſtantly declined it, till the time ſhe was pleaſed to diſmiſs me 
from her ſervice, Then indeed, I ſent the queen one of her own 
letters, in which ſhe bad preſſed me to take the 2000 l. a year; and 

I wrote at the ſame time to aſk her Majeſty, whether ſhe would al- 
low me to charge in the privy purſe accounts, which I was to ſend 
her, that yearly ſum from the time of the offer, amounting to 18,000 |, 
Her Majeſty was pleaſed to anſwer, I might charge it, This there» 
fore I did, Account of the conduct of the dowager Ducheſs of Maribo» 
reugb. p. 294. 295. | 5 
3 this : + 
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this reſolution, I cannot recollect; and T will not 
be at the pains to examine, but leave the matter to 
thoſe little amagoniſts, who may want a topic for 
_ criticiſm, Thus much T have difcovered; that it 
is in writing as in building; where, after all our 
ſchemes and calculations, we are mightily deceived 
in our aceounts, and often forced to make uſe of 
any materials we can find, that the work may be 
kept a-going, Beſides, to ſpeak: my opinion, the 
things I have occaſion to mention are ſo cloſely 
linked to perſans, that nothing but time (the father 
of oblivion) can ſeparate them, Let me put a pa- 
rallel caſe : ſuppoſe I ſhould complain, that laſt 
week my coach was within an inch of overturning 
in a ſmooth even way, and drawn by very gentle 
horſes ; to be ſure all my friends would immediate- 
ly lay the fault upon John, becauſe he knew he 
then prefid:d in my coach- box. Again, ſuppoſe I 
ſhould diſcover ſome uneaſineſs to find myſelf, I 
knew not how, over head and ears in debt, altho' 


I were ſure my tenants paid their rents very well, 


and that I never ſpent half my income; they would 
certainly. adviſe me to turn off Mr. Old fox * my 
receiver, and take another. If, as a juſtice, of 
peace, I ſhould tell a friend, that my warrants and 
mittimuſes were never drawn up as I would have 
them ; that I had the misfortune to ſend an honeſt 
man to gaol and diſmiſs a knave; he would bid me 
no longer truſt: Charles and Harry F, my two 
clerks, whom he knew to be ignorant, wilful, aſ- 
Jaming, and ill-inclined fellows. If I ſhould add, 
that my tenants made me very uneaſy with their 
ſquabbles and broils among themſelves; he would 
counſel me to caſhier Will Bigamy $, the ſeneſchal 


Lord Godolphin. OBESE > $f | . 

T Earl. of Sunderland, and Henry Boyle, Efq; were at this time 
_ Secretaries of ſtate, 8 _— | 

1 Lord Chancellor Cowper, 18 | a 


„ ; of 


>» * 
Ry 


happened to have a miſunderſtanding about the de- 
liuery of a meſſuga, what could. I do leſs than. firipy 
and diſcard the. blundering or malicious raſcal who 
carried it ? 1 | | 
It is the ſame thing in the conduct of public af- 
fairs, where they have been managed with raſhneſs 
or wilfulneſs, corruption, ignorance, or injuſtice. 
Barely to relate the facts, at leaſt while they are 
freſi in memory, will as much reflect upon the 
2 concerned, as if we had told their names at 
:Ngt . | | | 
I have therefore ſince thought of another expe- 
dient, frequently practiſed with great fafety and 
ſuccgis by ſatirical writers; which is that of look- 
ing into hiſtory for ſome character bearing a reſem - 
blance to the perſon, we would deſcribe: and with 
the abſolute power of altering, adding, or ſuppreſ- 
ing what circumſtances we pleaſe, I conceive we 
muſt have very bad luck, or very little fkill, to fail. 
However, ſome days ago in a coffechouſe looking 
into one of the politic weekly papers, I found the 
writer had fallen into this ſcheme; and I happened 
to light on that part, where he was deſeribing a 
perſon, who from {mall beginnings grew (as I re- 
member) to be conſtable of France, and had a very 
haughty. impæriaus wife. I took the author for a 
friend to our fadtion (for fo, with great propriety 
of ſpeech, they call the Queen and miniſtry, almoſt 
the whole clergy, and nine pants in ten of the 
kingdom); and I faid! to ai gentleman, near me, 
that although IL knew: well: enough what perſons the 
author meant, yet there were ſeveral panticulars in 
_ therby/band's: character, which I could not recon» 
cile ; for that of the Lady, it was juſt and adequate 
enough. But it ſeems: T miſtook: the whole mat- 
ter, and applied all H had read to a couple of per- 
ſons, who were not at that time in the writer's 
thoughts. 544521 4% i821 C TN 


* 


Now, 


Tn 


— 
— : 
— 
* 
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Now, to avoid ſuch A tüstolenhe as this; Thave 


7 


been for ſome time conſalting Livy and Tacitus to 
find ont the character of a princeps ſenatus, a præ- 
tor urbanus : a'quaſftor Srarius, à Cæſari ab epiſtolis, 


and a 3 But among the worſt of them LF 


cannot diſcover one, from whom to draw a para” 

le} without doing injury to a Roman memory: 80 
that T am compelled to have recourſe to- ully. 
But this' Author, relating facts only as an orator, 
I thought it would be beſt to obſerve his method, 
and make an extract from ſuch harangues of his a- 
gainſt Verres, only {till preſerving the form. of an 
oration. I remember a younger brother of mine, 


who deceaſed about two months ago, preſented the 


world with a f. ſpeech of Alcibiades againſt an Athe- 
nian brewer. Now, I am told for certain, that in 
thoſe days there was no ale in Athens; therefore 


that ſpeech, or at leaſt a great part of it, muſt 


needs be ſpurious. The difference between my bro- 
ther and me is this; he makes Alcibiades ſay a 
Sean deal more than he really did, and J make 

icero ſay a great deal leſs. This Verres * had 
been the Romun governor of Sicily for three years; 
and; on his return from his government, the Sici⸗ 
Hans intreated Cicero to impeach him in the ſenate; 
which he accordingly did in ſeveral orations, from 
whence I have faithfully W and abſtracted 
W 3 follows. t: 1 


2 att -. 


> ew e ee ; 
* 65 id 


% My Lonps, 1 Tabl. 
% A pernicious opinion hath for ſome: time RON | 


” vailed, not only at Rome, but among our neigh- 


«6 bouring nations, that a man who hath money 

«enough, although he be ever ſo guilty, cannot 

« be condemned in this place. But, however in- 

ce duſtriouſly this opinion be ſpread to caſt an o- 

" dium on the ee we have brou 10 before 
* - Bail of Wharton Lord Lieutenant of trcland, LET 

| «© your 


c 
* 


err 
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% Yo“, Lordſhips Caius Verres a perſon for his 
% life and actions ondemned by all men: 
gut, as he hopes, and-givez.out by the influence 
„of his wealth to be here abſolved; in condemn- 
ing this man you have an opportunity ty of bely- 
ing that general ſcandal, of redeeming the credit 
* loft by' former judgments,. and recovering the love 
of the Roman people, as well as of our neigh - 
„ bours. I have brought here a man RAE 009 
my Lords, who is a robber of the public treaſure, 
* an overturner of law and juſtice, and the diſ- 
* grace as well as deſtruction of the Sicilian pro- 


vince; of whom, if you ſhall determine with 


equity and due ſeverity, your authority will re- 
main entire, and upon ſuch an eſtabliſhment as 


init ought to be: But if his great riches will be 


able to force their way through that religious re- 


verence and truth, which become ſo awful an 


6 * aflenblyr - I thall dene obtain thus much, 
* that the defect will be laid where it ought; and 
that it ſhall: not be objected, that the: criminał 


was not 2 or that there wanted: an 


* Grator to accuſe him. This man, my Lords, 
* hath publicly ſaid, that thoſe ought not to be a- 
fraid of accuſations, who have only robbed. e- 


nough for their own: ſupport and maintenance; 


„ but that he hath plundered ſufficient to bribe 
„numbers; and that nothing is fo. higk or fo 


© holy, which. money cannot corrupt. Take that 


5 


rt from him, and he can have no other 
5 for what eloquence will be able to defend 
42 N whoſe life hath been: tamted with ſo 
„ many fcandalous vices, and who hath been ſo 
long condemned by the univerſal opinion of the 


world ? To paſs over the foul. ftains and igno- 


% miny of his youth, his corrupt management in 
all employments he hath borne, his treachery 
and irreligion, his injuſtice and oppreffion ;, he 
5 hath left of late ſuch monuments of his vil- 


« lanies 


— — 
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«+ lanies in Sicily, made ſuch havock and confuſion 


there, during his government, that the province 


cannot by any means be reſtored to its former 
« \ ſtate, and hardly recover itſelf at all under many 
years, and by a long ſucceflion of good gover- 
* .nors, While this man governed in that iſland, 
the Sicilians had neither the benefit of our laws 
c nor their own, nor even of common right. In. 
7 Sicily no man now poſſeſſes more, than what the 

, governor's luſt and avarice have overlooked, or 
e What he was forced: to neglect out of mere 
© wearineſs and ſatiety of oppreſſion-. Every 
thing, where he preſided, was determined 
„ by his arbitray will; and the beſt ſubjects he 


44 treated as enemies. To recount his abominable 


4 debaucheries would offend any modeſt ear, ſince 
t ſo many could not preſerve their daughters and 
6 wives from his luſt. I believe there is no man, 
©&:who ever heard his name, that cannot relate his 
6 e normities. We bring before you in judgment, 


my Pords, à public robber, an adulterer, a 


©<- DEFILER: OF ALTARS *, an enemy of religion 
and of all that is ſacred. In Sicily he ſold all 
1 employments of judicature, magiſtracy, and truſt; 
{© places in the council, and the priei bro“ itſelf, to 
© -the higheſt bidder; and hath plundered that 


. iſland of forty millions of ſeſterces. And here 


4 I:cannot but obſerve to your Lordſhips, in what 
manner Verres paſſed the day: the morning was 
*© ſpent in taking bribes and. ſelling employments; Mr 
«<,the' reſt of it in drunkenneſs and luſt. His diſ. 

e courſe at table was ſcandalouſly unbecoming the 
6“ dignity of his ſtation; noiſe, brutality, and ob- 
«« ſceneneſs. One particular I cannot omit; that, 
& * In«the: high character of governor of Sicily, up- 


* The glory of ehe Lord Wharton i is ms; who, with ſome o · 
ther wretckes, Went into A pulpit, and defiled it in the moſt filthy 
manner. « 

eee tut" 5 „ en 
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* on a ſolemn day, a day ſet apart for public 
-* Prayer for the ſafety of the commonwealth, he 
* ſtole-at evening in a chair to a married woman 
of infamous character, againſt all decency and 
** prudence, as well as againſt all laws both human 
* and divine, Didſt thou think, O Verres ! the 
government of Sicily was given thee with ſo large 
dA commiſſion, only, by the power of that, to 
„ breik all the bars of law, modeſty, and duty ; ; 
to ſuppoſe all mens fortunes thine, and leave no 
„ houſe free from thy rapine and luſt?“ &c. | 
- This extract, to deal ingenuouſly, hath coſt me 
more pains, than 1 think it is worth; having only 
ſerved to convince me, that modorn corruptions 
are not to be paralleled by antient examples, with- 
bout having recourſe to poetry or fable, For in- 
ſtance I never read in ſtory of a law enacted to take 
-away the force of all laws whatſoever; by which a 
man may ſafely commit, upon the laſt of June, 
what he would infallibly be hanged for if he com- 
mitted on the firſt of July; by which the greateſt 
criminals may eſcape, provided they continue long 
enough in power to antiquate their crimes, and by 
ſtifling them a while can deceive the legiſlature into 
-an amneſty, of which the enacters do not at that 
time |foreſec the conſequence. A cautious mer- 


- mY 


chant will be apt to ſuſpect, when he finds a man 


who has the repute. of a cunning dealer, and with 
whom he hath old accounts, urging for a general 
releaſe. When I reflect on this proceeding, I am 
not ſurpriſed that thoſe who contrived a parlia- 
mentary /p6nge for their crimes, are now afraid of 
a new revolution ſponge for their money; and if it 
were poflible to contrive a ſponge that could only 
affect thoſe who had need of the Or at it 
would not be ill employed. 


Ne 19. 
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S86a6av2—Ge res eas asaas 
Ne 18. | Thurſday, December 9. 1710. 


Duippe ubi far 2 atque nefas ; tet bella fer 
ben Tam en nf. COL, 


I AM fen vielenthy n to let the world 
freely know, who the author of this paper is; 
to tell them my name and titles at length; which 
would prevent abundancc of inconſiſtent eriticiſms 
I daily hear upon it. Thoſe who are enemies to 
che notions and opinions I would advance, are 
ſometimes apt to quarrel with the Examiner as de- 
fective in point of wit, and ſometimes of truth. At 
other times they are ſo generous and candid to 
allow, it Is written by a club, and that very great 
bund have fingers in it. As fer thofe wie only 
appear its adverſaries in print, they give me but 
very litile pain. The paper I hold, lies at my mercy, 
and I can govern it as I pleaſe:; therefore, hen 
begin to And the wit too bright, the learning too 
282 and the ſatire too keen for me to deal with, 
(a very frequent caſe, no doubt, where a man is 
.conilnnly attacked by Auch ſhrewd adverſaries) 0 
peaceably fold it up, or fling it aſide, and. 
more. It would be happy forme to have the —— 
power over people's tongues, and not be forced to 
hear e o⁹¹]m Work railed at, and eommended, 
fifty times à day; affecting All che while a counte- 
Hance wholly:uneoncerned, and joining · out of po- 
liey or- good manners with the judgment · of both 
parties; this, I confeſs, is1109-great whartſhipfer 
ſo baſhful and unexperienced a writer, 
But, alas, I lie under another diſcouragement of 
much more weight, I was very unfortunate i 4 the 
b | OICE 


"TY 


TY 
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choice of my party, when T ſet up to be a writer. 
Where is the merit, or what opportunity to diſco- 
ver our wit, our courage, or our learning, in 
drawing our pens for the defence of a cauſe, which 
the Queen and both houſes of parliament, and nine 
parts in ten of the kingdom, have ſo unanimouſly' 
embraced? I am cruelly afraid, we politic authors 
muſt begin to leſſen our expenſes, and be for the 
future at the mercy of our printers. All hopes 
are now gone of writing ourſelves into places or 
penſions. A certain ſtarvling author, who worte 
under the late adminiſtration, told me with a heavy 
heart above a month ago, that he, and ſome others 
of his brethren, had ſecretly offered their ſervice 
dog- cheap, to the preſent miniſtry, but were all 
refuſed: and are now maintained by contribution, 
like Facobites or fanatics, T have been of late em- 
ployed out of perfect commiſeration, in doing 
them good offices: For, whereas ſome were of 
opinion, that thoſe hungry zealots ſhould not be 


_ ſuffered any longer in their malapert way to ſnarl 


at the preſent courſe of public proceedings; and 
whereas others propoſed, that they ſhould be li- 
mited to a certain number, and permitted to write 
for their mafters, in the ſame manner as counſel 


are aſſigned for other criminal, that is, to ſay all 


they can in defence-of their client, but not reflect 
upon the court: I humbly gave my advice, that 
they ſhould be ſuffered to write on, as they uſed to 
do ; which I did purely out of regard to their per- 
ſons; for I hoped it would keep them out of 
harn's way, and prevent them from falling into 


evil courſes; which; although of little conſequence, 


to the public, would certainly be fatal to them- 


ſelves. If Thave room at the bottom of this paper, 


I will tranſeribe a petition to the preſent miniſtry, 
ſent me by one of theſe authors in behalf of him - 
ſelf and fourſcore of his brethren, 

Wel. ee : For 
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For my own part, notwithſtanding the little en- 
couragement to be hoped for at this time from the 
men in power, I ſhall continue my paper, till ei- 

ther the world or myſelf grow weary of it; the lat- 
ter is eaſily determined; and for the former, 1 
 _ ſhall not leave it to the partiality of either party, 
but to the infallible judgment of my printer. One 
principal end I deſigned by it, was to undeceive 
thoſe well-meaning people, who have been drawn 
unawares into a wrong ſenſe of things, either by 
the common prejudices of education in company, 
the great perſonal qualities of ſome party-leaders, 
or the foul miſrepreſentations that were conſtantly 
made of all who durſt differ from them in the 
ſmalleſt article. I have known ſuch men ſtruck 
with the thoughts of ſome late changes, which, as 
they pretend to think, were made without any rea- 
ſon viſible to the world. In anſwer to this, it is 
not ſufficient to alledge, what no bobody doubts, 
that a good and wiſe prince may be allowed to 
change his miniſters without giving a reaſon to his 
ſubjects; becauſe it is probable, that he will not 
make ſuch a change without very important rea- 
ſons ; and a good ſuhject ought to ſuppoſe, that 
in ſuch a caſe there are ſuch reaſons, although he 
de not appriſed of them ;_ otherwiſe. he muſt in- 
wardly tax his prince of capriciouſneſs, inconſtan- _ 
cy, or ill deſign. Such reaſons indeed may not 
be obvious to perſons prejudiced, or at a great di- 
| ſtance, or ſhort thinkers; and therefore, if they 
be no ſecrets of ſtate, nor any ill conſequences to 
be apprehended from their publication, it is no 
uncommendable work in any private hand to lay 
them open for the ſatisfaction of all men. And, 
if what J have already ſaid, or ſhall, hereafter ſay, 
of this kind, be thought to reflect upon perſons, 
although none have been named, I know not. ho 
it can poſlibly be avoided. The Queen in her 
ſpeech mentions vuith great concern, that the 


navy 
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© navy and other offices are burthened with heavy 
« debts-; and deſires, that the like may be pre 
* vented for the time to come.” And, if it be 
now poſſible to prevent the continuance of an evil, 
that hath been ſo long growing upon us, and is 
arrived to ſuch a height; ſurely thofe corruptions 
and miſmanagements muſt have been great, which 
firſt introduced them, before our taxes were eaten 
up by annuities. a. 5 
If I were able to rip up and diſcover, in all their 
colours, only about eight or nine thouſand of the 
moſt ſcandalous abuſes that have been committed 
in all parts of public management for twenty years 
paſt by a certain ſet of men and their inſtruments, 
I ſhould reckon it ſome ſervice to my country and 
poſterity. But to ſay the truth, I ſhould be glad 
the authors names were conveyed to future times 
along with their actions. For although the pre- 
:fent age may underſtand well enough the little 
hints we give, the parallels we draw, and the 
characters we deſcribe; yet all this will be 
loſt to the next. However, if theſe papers, re- 
. duced into a more durable form, ſhould happen to 
ive till our grandchildren be men, I hope they 
may have curioſity enough to conſult annals and | 
compare dates, in order to find out, what names 1 
were then intruſted with the conduct of affairs, in | 
the conſequences whereof themfelves will ſo deeply 
ſhare ; like a heavy debt in a private family, which 
often lies an incumberance upon an eſtate for three 
generations. as 1 
But leaving the care of informing poſterity ta 
better pens, I ſhall, with due regard to truth, diſ- 
cretion, and the ſafety of my perſon from the men 
of the neu- fangled moderation, continue to take all | 
proper opportunities of letting the miſled part of | 
the people fee, how groſsly they have been abuſed, 
and in what particulars, I ſhall alſo endeavour to 
convince them, that the preſent courſe we are in is 
2 Ee 2 the 
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the moſt probable. means, with the bleſſing of God» 
to extricate ourſelves out of all. our difficulties. 
Among thoſe who are pleaſed to write or talk a- 
gainſt this paper, I have obſerved a ſtrange man- 
ner of reaſoning, which I ſhould be glad to hear 
them explain themſelves upon. They make no ce- 
remony of exelaiming upon all occaſions. againſt a 
change of miniſtry in ſo critical and dangerous a 
conjuncture. What ſhall we, who heartily approve 
and join in thofe proceedings, ſay in defence of 
them? We own the juncture of affairs to be as they 
deſcribe; we are puſhed for an anfwer ; and are 
Forced at laſt freely to confeſs, that the corruption 
and abuſes in every branch of the adminiſtration, 
were ſo numerous and intolerable, that all things 
muſt have ended in ruin without ſome ſpeedy refor- 
mation. This I have already aſſerted in a former 
paper; and the replies I have read, or heard, have 
been in plain terms to affirm the direct contrary'; 
and not only to defend and celebrate the late per- 
4ons and proceedings, but to threaten me with law 
aud vengeance for caſting reflections on ſo many 
great and honourable men, whoſe ** birth, virtue, 
* and abilities, whoſe morals and religion, whoſe | 
love of their country, and its conſtitution in 
church and ſtate, were ſo-univerfally allowed; 
and allthis ſet off with odious compariſons, xeflect- 
ing on the preſent choice: is not this in Plain _ 
direct terms to tell all the world, that the 
hath, in a moſt dangerous criſis, turned out a w ole 
ſet of the beſt miniſters that ever ferved a prince, 
without any manner of reaſon, but her royal plea- 
fure, and brought in others of a character directly 
contrary ? And how fo vile an dpinion as this can 
conſiſt with the leaſt pretence to loyalty or good 
manners, let the world determine 
I confeſs: myſelf ſo little a refiner in politics, as | 
not to be able to diſcover what other motive, be- 


88 obedience to the _—_ a ſenſe of — dan- 


er, 
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ger, and a true love of their country, joined with 
invincible courage, could ſpirit up thoſe great men 
who have now, under her Majeſty's authority un- 
dertaken the direction of affairs. What can they 
expect, but the utmoſt efforts of malice, from a ſet 
of enraged domeſtic adverſaries, perpetually watch - 
ing over their conduct, croſſing all their deſigns, 
and uſing every art to foment diviſions among them, 
in order to join with the weakeſt, upon any rup- 
ture? The difficulties they muſt encounter are nine 
times more and greater than ever; and the proſ- 
pects of intereſt, after the reapings and gleanings of 
ſo many years, nine times leſs, Every misfortune 
at home or abroad, although the neceitary conſe- 
ence of former counſels, will be imputed to 
them; and all the good ſucceſs given to the merit 
of former ſchemes. A ſharper hath held your 
cards all the evening, played booty, and loft your 
money; and, when things are almoſt' deſperate, 
you employ an honeſt gentleman to retrieve Your 
loſſes. 

I would aſk, whether the Queen's ſpeech doth 
not contain her intentions in every particular relat- 
ing to the public, that a good ſubject, a Briton, and 
2 Proteſtant can poſſibly have at heart? To carry 
% on the war in all its parts, particularly in Spain, 
4 with the utmoſt vigour, in order to procure a 
* ſafe and honourable peace for us and our allies ; 
* to find ſome ways of paying the debts of the na- 
e wy; to ſupport and encourage the church of 
England; to preſerve the Britiſh conſtitution ac- , 
“ cording to the union; to maintain the indul- 
% gence by law allowed to ſcrupulous confciences ; 
& and to employ none but ſuch as are for the Pro- 
4 teſtant ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover,” It 
is known enough; that ſpeeches on theſe occaſions 
are ever digeſted by the advice of thoſe who are in 
the chief confidence; and conſequently, that theſe 
are the ſentiments of her Majeſty's miniſters, as 
l Ee 3 well 


— — 
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well as her own; and we ſee the two. houſes have 
unanimouſly agreed with her in every article. 
When the leaſt counterpaces are made to any, of 
theſe reſolutions, it will then be time enough for 
our malecontents to bawl out, Popery, perſecu- 
* tion, arbitrary power, and the pretender,” In 
the mean while, it is a little hard to think, that this 
iſland can hold but fix men of honeſty and ability 
enough to ſerve their prince and country; or that 
our ſafety ſhould depend upon their credit, an 
more than it would upon the breath in their n 
trils. Why ſhould not a revolution in the miniſtry 
be ſometimes neceſſary, as well as a revolution in the 
crown? It is to be preſumed, the former is at leaſt 
as lawful in itſelf, and perhaps the experiment not 
quite ſo dangerous. The revolution of the ſun a- 
bout the earth was formerly thought a neceſſary ex- 
. Pedient to ſolve appearances, although it left many 
difficulties unanſwered; until philoſophers contriv- 
ed a better, which is chat of the earth's. revolution 
about the ſun. Thus is found upon experience to 
ſave much time and labour, to correct many irre- 
gular motions, and is better ſuited to the pet 
BYE "OW: a * to a fixed Kr. o 
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| Win. — * came e laſt meek 3 copy, 
he brought along with him a bundle of thoſe 
papers, which, in the phraſe of Whig coffeehouſes, 
have binge of the Examiner; ; moſt of * 4 
pag 4 
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had never ſeen or heard of before. I remember 
ſome time ago in one of the Fatlers to have read a 
letter, wherein ſeveral reaſons are aſſigned for the 
preſent corruption and degeneracy of our taſte; 
but J think che writer hath omitted the principal 
one, which I take to be the prejudice of parties. 
Neither can I excuſe either fide of this infirmity : T 
have heard the arvanteſt drivellers pro and con com- 
mended for their ſhrewdneſs, even by men of to- 
Jerable judgment; and the beſt performances ex- 
ploded as nonſenſe and ſtupidity. 'This indeed may 
partly be imputed to policy and prudence; but it 
is chiefly owing to that blindneſs, which prejudice 
and paſſions caſt over the underſtanding : I mention 
this becauſe I think it properly within my province 

in quality of Examiner. And having granted 
more than is uſual for an enemy to do, I muſt now 
take leave to ſay, that ſo weak a cauſe, and ſo ruin- 
ed a faction, were never provided with pens more 
refembling their I or leſs ſuited to their 
ra | 


Nen tali e nec aße, _ 
Ti empus eget.— 


+ This. is the more to be wondered at, when we 
conſider, they have the full liberty of the preſs; 
that they have no other way left to recover them- 
ſelves 3. and that they want not men of excellent 

pants to ſet their arguments in the beſt light they 
will bear. Now, if two men would argue on both 
ſides with fairneſs, good ſenſe, and good manners, 
it would be no ill entertainment to the town, and 
perhaps be the moſt effectual means to reconcile us. 
But J am apt to think, that men of great genius are 
hardly brought to proſtitute their pens in a very 
odious cauſe; which beſides is more properly un- 
dertaken by noiſe and impudence, by groſs railing 
e 5 by 3 and * and by little 
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trifling eavils and carpings in the wrong place, which 
'thoſe'whiflers uſe for arguments and anſwers, 
Twas well enough pleaſed with a ſtory of one of 
theſe anſwerers, who. in a paper laſt week found 
many faults with a late calculation of mine. Be- 
ing, it ſeems, more deeply learned than his fellows, 
he was reſolved to begin his anfwer with a Latin 
-verſe, as well as other folks. His buſineſs was to 
look out for ſomething againſt an Examiner, that 


would pretend to tax accounts; and turning over 
eg he bad the der to find 18 words, " 


— fl ugiant « examina taxos 1 1 


8⁰ down they went, and out they: would have come, 
if one of his unlucky ere l not hindered 
TO 

I here declare, once. few: all, hag if theſe people | 
will not be quiet, I ſhall take the bread out of their 
mouths, and anſwer: the Examiner myſelf ; which I 

proteſt I have never yet done, although I have 
been often charged with it ; neither have thoſe 
anſwers been written or publiſhed with my privity, 
as malicious people are pleaſed to give out; nor 
do I believe the common Whiggiyh report, that the 
authors are hired by the e, to e — Pager 
a value. 

Bat che friends of this paper have given me more 
uneaſineſs with their i impatience, than its enemies by 
their anſwers, I heard myſelf cenſured laft week 
by ſome of the former for promiſing to diſcover 

the corruptions of the late adminiſtration, but ne- 
ver performing any thing. The latter, on the other 
. Ade, are thundering out their anathemas againſt me 
for diſcovering ſo many. I am at x loſs how to 
decide between theſe contraries, and ſhall therefore 
proceed after my own way, as I have hitherto done; 
my deſign being of more importance, than that of 
AG only to gratify the ſpleen of one ſide, or 
n provoke 
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provoke that of the other, although it may occa- 
fionally have both effects. | 

I ſhall therefore go on te relate ſome facts, chat, 
in my humble opinion, were no hinderance to the 
change of the miniſtry... 

The firſt I ſhall mention, was that of introdu- 
cing certain new phraſes into the court-ſtyle, which 
had been very ſeldom or never made uſe of in for- 
mer times. They uſually run in che following 
terms. Madam, I cannot ſerve you while ſuch 
a one is in employment. I deſire, humbly, to 
reſign my commiſſion, if Mr, — continues 
« ſecretary of ſtate. I cannot anſwer that the city 
« will lend money, unleſs my I d be Prefi- 
dent of the council. I muſt beg leave to ſur-- 
“ render, except —— has the ſtaff. I muſt not. 
accept the ſeals, unleſs comes into the other 
office!“ This hath been the language of late 
| * from ſubjects to their prince. Thus they 
ſtood upon terms, and muſt have their own condi- 
tions to ruin the nation. Nay, this dutiful manner 
of capitulating had ſpread ſo far, that every un- 
derſtrapper began at length to perk up and aſſume; 
he expected a regiment; his fon muſt be a. 
% major; ar his brother a collector;“ elfe he 
threatened to . vote according to his conſcience.” 

Another of their glorious attempts was the clauſe 
intended in the bill “ for the encouragement of 
jearning,“ by taking off che. obligation upon fel · 
lows. of colleges in both univerſities to enter upon 
holy orders: the deſign of which, as I have heard. 
the undertakers often confeſs, was to remove the 
care of educating youth out of the hands of the 
clergy, who are apt to infufe into their pupils too 
great a regard for the church and the monarchy. But 
there was a farther ſecret in this clauſe, which may 
beſt be diſcovered by the firſt projectors, or at leaſt 
the garblers of it: and thele are known to be — 
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- Tins and Tindal, in conjunction with a moſt pious 
wyer, their e.. 
What ſhall we toy to their prodigious ſkill in a- 
: rithmetic, diſcovered ſo conſtantly in their deciſion 
of elections; where they were able to make out by 
the rule of falſe, that three were more than three 
and twenty, and fifteen than fifty? Nay, it was a 
- maxim, which I never heard any of them diſpute, 
| = That in determining elections they were not to con- 
- fider where the right lay, but which of the cand:- 
- dates was likelier to be true to the cauſe. This they 
. uſed to illuſtrate by a very apt and decent ſimilitude 
of gaming with a ſharper; if you cannot cheat as 
well as he you are certainly undone. | 
Another caſt of their politics was that of endea- 
vouring to impeach an innocent lady *, for no rea- 
- fon imaginable, but her faithful and diligent ſervice 
to the Queen; and the favour her Majeſty bore to 
her upon that account, when others had acted con- 
trary in ſo ſhameful a manner. What elſe was her 
crime? Had ſhe treated her royal miſtreſs with 
- ©, infolence-or neglect? Had ſhe enriched herſelf 
by a long practice of bribery, and obtaining ex- 
* orbitant;grants ? Had ſhe ingroſſed her Majeſty's 
- * favours, without admitting any acceſs but through 
her means? Had ſhe heaped employments upon 
_ ©: herſelf, her family, and dependents? Had ſhe 
an imperious haughty behavour ?* Or, after all, 
was it a perfect blunder, and miſtake of one per- 
ſon for another? I have heard of a man, who lay 
all night on a rough pavement, and in the morn- 
ing wondering what it could poſſibly be that made 
him reſt ſo ill, happening to ſee a feather under 
him, imputed the uneaſineſs of his lodging to that. 
I remember likewiſe the ſtory of a giant in Rabelais, 
who uſed to feed upon wind-mills ; but was unfor- 


The Lady Maſham. 
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tunately choaked with a ſmall lump of freſo butter | 
before a warm oven. 


And here I cannot but obſerve, how very ned 


ſome people are in their generoſity and gratitude. 


There is a certain great perſon (I ſhall not ſay of 
what ſex) who for many years paſt was the conſtant 


mark and butt, againſt which our preſent malecon- 


tents uſed to diſcharge their reſentment; upon 


whom they beſtowed all the terms of ſcurrility that . 


malice, envy, and indignation could invent ; whom 


they publicly accuſed of every vice that can poſſeſs 
a human heart; pride, covetouſneſs, ingratitude, 


preſſion, treachery, diſſimulation, violence, and 
fry, all in the higheſt extremes : but of late they 


have changed their language on a ſudden ; that 


perſon is now the moſt faithful and juſt chat ever 
ſerved a prince; that perſon, originally differing 


from them in principles as far as eaſt from weſt, ' 


but united in practice, and falling together, they are 
now reconciled, and find twenty reſemblances be- 
tween each other, which they could never diſcover 
before. Tanti eft, ut placeam tibi perire ! 


But to return: How could it be longer ſuffered 


in a free nation, that all avenues to preferment 
T0008 be ſhut up, except a very few; when one 
or two ftood conſtant: centry, who docked all fa- 


vours they handed down, or ſpread a huge inviſi- 


ble net between the prince and ſubject, through 
which nothing of value could paſs? And here I 
cannot but admire at one con{equence from this 
management, which is of an extraordinary nature, 


Generally ſpeaking, princes, who have ill miniſters, 


are apt to ſuffer in their reputation, as well as in 


the love of the people: but it was not fo with the 
Queen, When the ſun is over - caſt by thoſe clouds 


he exhales from the earth, we ſtill acknowledge his 
light and influence, and at laſt find he can diſpel, 


and drive them down to the horizon. The wiſeſt 


1 oa by the neceſſity of affairs, che miſrepreſen- 
| tations 
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tations of defigning men, or the innocent miſtakes 
even of a good predeceflor, may find himſelf en- 
compaſſed by a crew of courtiers, whom time, op- 
portunity, and ſucceſs, have miſerably corrupted: 
and if he can ſave himſelf and his people from ruin 
under the worſt adminiſtration, what may not his 
ſubjects hope for, when with their univerſal ap- 
plauſe he changeth hands, and makech uſe of che 
beſt | 

Another-great Abe en with me againſt the late 
party, was the cruel tyranny they put upon conſci- 
ence by a barbarous inquiſetion, refuſing to admit the 
leaſt 7o/eration or indulgence, They impoſed an 
hundred eis; but could never be prevailed on to 
diſpenſe with, or tate of the ſmalleſt, or even wo. 
admit of accaſe onal conformity; but went on daily 
(as their apottle Tindal exprefleth it) “ narrowing 
their terms of communion,” pronouncing nine 
parts in ten of the kingdom heretics, and ſhutting 
them out of the pale of their church. 'Pheſe very 
men, who talk ſo much of a comprehenſion in reli. 
gion among us, how came they to allow ſo little of 
it in politics, which is their fole religion? You ſhall 
hear them pretending to bewail the animoſities kept 
up between the church of England and diſſenters, 
where the differences in opinion are ſo few and in- 
conſiderable; yet theſe very ſons of moderation were 
pleaſed to excommunicate every man who difagreed 
with them in the ſmalleſt article of their political 
creed, or who refuſed to receive any new article, 
how difficult ſoever to digeſt, which the leaders 
impoſed at pleaſure to ſerve their own intereſt, 

I will quit this ſubject for the preſent, when I 
have told one ſtory. There was a great king in 
„ Scythia, whoſe dominions were bounded on the 
© north by the poor mountainous! territories of a 
© petty lord, who paid homage as the king's vaſſal, 
The Scythian prime miniſter, being largely bribed, 
20 indirectiy * his maſter's. conſent to hy 
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© this lord to build forts, and provide himfelf with 
« arms, under pretence of preventing the inroads 
© of the Tartirs. This little depending ſovereign, 
% finding he was now in a condition to be trouble- 
* ſome, began to infiſt upon terms, and threaten- 
ed upon every occaſion to unite with the Tartars: 
upon which the prime miniſter, who began to be 
in pain about his head, propoſed a match betwixt 
his maſter, and the only daughter of this tribu- 
** tary lord, which he had the good luck to bring 
© to paſs; and from that time valued himſelf as 
author of a moſt glorious union, which indeed 
was grown of abſolute neceflity by his corrup- 
tion.” This paſſage, cited literally from an old 
hiſtory of Sarmatia, I thought fit to ſet down on 
purpoſe to perplex little ſmattering remarkers, and 
put them upon the hunt for an application. 
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No. 20. Thurſday, December 21. 1710. 
——pugnacem ſcirent ſapiente minorem. 


1 AM very much at a loſs how to proceed upon 
the ſubject intended in this paper, which a new 
F incident hath led me to engage in. The ſubject I 
mean, is that of ſoldiers and the army; but being 
a matter wholly out of my trade, I ſhall handle ir 
in as cautious a manner as I am able, 

It is certain, that the art -of war hath ſuffered 
great changes almoſt in every age and country of 
the world; however, there are ſome maxims relat- 

| ing to it, that will be eternal truths, and which e- 
| very reaſonable man muſt allow. | 

I In the carly times of Greece and Rome, the 
armies of thoſe ſtates were compoſed of their 
VOL. II. F f _—___c'tizew 
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citizens, who took no pay, becauſe the quarrel 
was their own; and therefore the war was uſu- 
ally decided in one campaign; or, if it laſted 
longer, yet in winter the AJoldiers returned to 
their ſeveral callings, and were not diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt of the people. The Gothic govern- 
ments in Europe, although they were of military 
inſtitution, yet obſerved almoſt the ſame method. 
I ſhall inſtance only here in England : Thoſe who 
held lands in capite of the King, were obliged to 
attend him in his wars with a certain number of 
men, who all held lands from them at caſy rents 
on that condition. Theſe fought without pay ; 
and, when the ſervice was over, returned again to 
their farms, It is recorded of William Rufus, that 
being abſent in Normandy, and engaged in a war 
with his brother, he ordered twenty thouſand men 
to be raiſed, and ſent over from hence to ſupply 
his army; but having ſtruck up a peace before 
they were embarked, he gave them leave to diſ- 
band, upon condition they would pay him ten ſhil- 
lings a man, which amounted to a mighty ſum in 
thoſe days. 

Confider a kingdom as a great family, whereof 
the prince is the father, and it will appear plainly, 
that mercenary troops are only ſervants armed, ei- 
ther to awe the children at home, or elſe to end 
from invaders the family, who are otherwiſe em- 
ployed, and chuſe to contribute out of their ſtock 
for paying their defenders, rather than leave their 
affairs to be neglected in their abſence. The art of 
making ſoldiery a trade, and keeping armies in 
pay, ſeems in Europe to have had two originals: the 
firſt was z urpation; when popular men deſtroyed 
the liberties of their country, and ſeized the power 
into their own hands, which they. were forced to 
maintain by hiring guards to bridle the people. 
Such were anciently the tyrants in moſt vf the imall 
ftates of Greece ; and tuch were thoſe in ſeveral 

| | parts 
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parts of Italy about three or four centuries ago, as 
Machiavel informs us. The other original of mer- 
cenary armies ſeems to have riſen from larger 
kingdoms, or commonwealths, which had ſubdued 
provinces at a diſtance, and were forced to main- 
tain troops upon them to prevent inſurrections 
from the natives. Of this ſort were Macedon, 
Carthage, and Rome of old ; Venice and Holland 
at this day, as- well as moſt kingdoms of Europe. 
90 that mercenary forces in a free ſtate, whether 
monarchy or commonwealth, ſeem only neceflary ei- 
ther for preſerving their conqueſts, (which in ſuch 
governments it is not prudent to extend too far), 
or elſe for maintaing war at a diſtance, 

In this laſt, which at preſent is our moſt i import- 
ant caſe, chere are certain maxims, that all wiſe g0- 
vernments have obſerved, 

The firſt I ſhall mention is, That no hr ivate man 
fhould have a commiſſion to be general for life, let 
his merit and ſervices be ever ſo great. Or, if a 

prince be unadvifedly brought to offer ſuch a com- 
' miſſion in one Hand, let him (to fave time and 
blood) deliver up his crown with .the other. The 
Romans, in the height and perfection of their go- 
vernment, uſually fent out one of the new conſuls 
to be general againſt their moſt formidable enemy, 
and recalled the old one; who often returned be- 
Fore the next election, and, according as he had 
merit, was ſent to command in ſome other part; 
which perhaps was continued to him for a ſecond, 
and ſometimes a third year. But if Paulus ZEmi- 
lius, or Scipio himſelf, had preſumed to move the 
ſenate to continue their commiſſiuns for life, they 
would certainly have fallen a ſacrifice to the jealou- 
fy of the people. Cæſar indeed (between whom 
and a certain general, ſome of late, with much 
diſcretion, have made a parallel, ) had his command 
in Gaul continued to him for five years; and was 
afterwards made perpetual dictator, that is to ſay, 
F242 general 
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general for life ; which gave him the power and the 
will of utterly deſtroying the Roman liberty, But. 
in his time the Romans were very much degene- 
rated, and great corruptions had crept into their 
morals and "diſcipline, However, we lee there ſtill 
were ſome remains of a noble ſpirit among them; 
for when Cæſar ſent to be choſen conſul, notwith- 
ſtanding his abſence, they decreed: he ſhould come 
in perſon, give up his command, and petere more 
mMajorum. | | | | 
It is not impoſlible, but a general may deſire ſuch 
a commiſſion out of inadver:ency, at the inſtigation 
| of his friends, or perhaps of his enemies; or merely 
or the benefit and honour of it, withour intending 
any ſuch dreadful conſequences ; and in that caſe a 
wile prince or ſtate may barely refuſe it without 
ſhewing any marks of their diſpleafure. , But the 
- requeſt in its own nature is highly criminal, and 
ought to be entered ſo upon record, to terrify a- 
thers in time to come from venturing to make it. 
Another maxim to be obſerved by a free ſtate 
engaged in war, is, to keep the military power in 
abſolute ſubjection to the civil, nor ever ſuffer the 
- tormer to influence or interfere with the latter, A 
general and his army are ſervants, hired by the civil 
power to act, as they are directed from thence, and 
with a commiſſion large or limited, as the admini-. 
ſtration ſhall think fit; for which they are largely 
paid in profit and honour. The whole ſyſtem by 
which armies are governed, is quite alien from the 
peaceful inſtitutions of ſtates at home; and if 
the rewards be ſo inviting as to tempt a ſenator to 
take a poſt in the army, whilſt he is there on his 
duty, he ought to confider himfel in no other ca- 
pacity. I know not any ſort of men fo apt as ſol- 
diers are to reprimand thoſe who preſume to inter- 
fere in what relates to their trade, When they 
hear any of us, in a coffechouſe, wondering that 
{uch a victory was not purſued complaining thas 
| uc 
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ſuch a town coſt more men aad money than it was 
worth to take it; or that ſuch an opportunity was 
loſt of fighting the enemy; they preſently reprove 
us, and often with juſtice enough, for meddling in 
-matters out of our ſphere; and clearly. convince 

us of our miſtakes by terms of art that none of 
us underſtand, Nor do we eſcape fo ; for they re- 
flect with the utmoſt contempt on our ignorance z 
that we, who ſit at home in &afe and ſecurity, never 
ſtirring from our firc- ſides, ſhould- pretend, from 
books and general reaſon, to argue upon military 
affairs; which after all, if we may judge from the 


ſhare of intellectuals in ſome who are ſaid to excel 


that way, is not fo very profound, or difficult a 


ſcience.” But if there be any weight in what they 


offer, as perhaps there may be a great deal, ſurely 
theſe gentlemen have a much weaker pretence to 
concern themſelves in matters of rhe cabinet, which 
are always either far above, or much beſide their 
capacities, Soldiers may as well pretend to pre- 
ſcribe rules for trade, to determine points in philo- 
ſopy, to be moderators in an aſſembly of divines, 
or direct in a court of juſtice, as to miſplace their 
talent in examining affairs of ſtate, eſpecially in what 
relates to the chice of minifters, who are never ſo 
likely to be ill choſen as when approved by them. 
It would be endleſs to ſhew, how pernicious all 
ſteps of this nature have been in many parts and 
ages of the world. I ſhall only produce two at pre- 
ſent ; one in Rome, the other in England. The 
firſt is of Cœſar: when he came to the city with 
his foldiers to /ettle the miniſtry, there was an end 
of their liberty for ever. The ſecond was in the 
great rebellion 'againſt K. Charles I, The King 
and both houſes were agreed upon the terms of a 
peace; but the officers of the army, as Ludlow 
relates it, ſet a guard upon the houſe of Commons, 
took a liſt of the members, and kept all by force 


out of the houſe, except thoſe who were for bring- 
F f 3 ing 
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ing the King to a trial. Some years Abe when 
they erected a military government, and ruled the 
ifland by major- generals, we received moſt admira- 
ble inftances of their {kill in politics. To ſay the 
truth, ſuch formidable ſticklers can have but two 
reaſons for deſiring to interfere in the adminiſtra- | 
tion; the firſt is that of Cæſar and Cromwell, of 
which God forbid I ſhould accuſe or ſuſpect any 
body, {ince the ſecond is pernicious enough, and 
that is, 10 preſerve thoſe in power who are for perpetu- 
ating a war, rather than ſee others advanced, who, 
they are ſure, will uſe all proper means to promote a 

fa e and hanourable Peace. 

Thirdly, Since it is obſerved of armies, that in 
the preſent age they are brought to ſome degree of 
humanity, and a more regular demeanor to each 
other and to the world, than in former times, it is 
certainly a good maxim to endeavour preſerving 
this temper among them; without which they would 
| ſoon degenerate into ſavages. To this end, it 
would be prudent, among other things, to forbid 
that deteſtable cuſtom of drisking to the damnation 
or confuſron of any perſon whos Geer 

Such deſperate acts, and the opinions infuſed a- 
long with them into heads already inflamed by 
youth and wine, are enough to ſcatter madneſs and 
fedition through a whole camp. 80 ſeldom upon 
their knees to pray, and ſo often to curſe! this is not 
properly atheiſm, but a fort of anti-religion pre- 

cribed by the devil, and which an atheiſt of com- 
mon ſenſe would ſcorn as an abſurdity. I have 
heard it mentioned as a common practice laſt au- 
tumn, ſome where or other, to drink damnation and 
confufion (and this with circumſtances very aggra- 
vating and horrid) to the new miniſtry, and to 
thoſe who had any hand in turning out the «/4; 
that is to ſay, to thoſe perſons whom her Majeſty 
has thought fit to employ in her greateſt affairs, 
with ſomething more than a glance againſt the Queen 


herſelf. 
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herſelf. And if it be true, that theſe orgies were 
attended with certain doubtful words of landing by 
their general, who without queſtion abhorred them, 
let any man conſider the conſequence of ſuch diſ- 
poſitions, if they ſhould happen to ſpread. I could 
only with, for the honour of the army, as well as 
of the Queen and miniſtry, that a remedy had been 
applied to the diſeaſe in the place and time where it 
grew. If men of ſuch principles were able to pro- 
pagate them in a camp, and were ſure of a general 
For life, who had any tincture of ambition, we 
might ſoon bid farewell to miniſters and parlia- 
ments, whether new or old. | 
I am only ſorry, ſuch an accident hath happen- 
ed towards the cloſe of a war ; when it is chiefly 
the intereſt of thoſe gentlemen, who. have poſts in 
the army, to behave themſelves in ſuch a manner, 
as might encourage the legiſlature to make ſome 
proviſion for them, when there will be no further 
need of their ſervice. They are to conſider them- 
ſelves as perſons, by their education unqualified 
for many other {ſtations of life. Their fortunes 
will not ſuffer them to retain to a party after its 
Fall, nor have they weight or abilities to help to- 
wards its reſurrection. Their future dependence is 
wholly upon the prince and parliament, to which 
they will never make their way by /olemn execrations 
of the miniſtry ; a miniſtry of the Queen's own e- 
lection, and fully anſwering the wiſhes of her peo- 
ple. This unhappy ſtep in ſome of their brethren 
may paſs for an uncontrollable argument, that po- 
litics are not their buſineſs or their element, The 
fortune of war hath raifed ſeveral perſons up to 
ſwelling titles, and great commands over numbers 
of men, which they are too apt to transfer along 
with them into civil life, and appear in all compa- 
nies, as if they were at the head of their regiments, 
with a ſort of deportment, that ought to have been 
dropt behind in that ſhort paſſage to Harwich. It 
7 puts 
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pu uts me in mind of a dialogue in Lucian, where 
haron wafting one of their predeceſſors over Styx, 
ordered him to ſtrip off his armour and fine: 
cloaths, yet {till thought him too heavy; but,” 
faid he, put of likewiſe that pride and preſump- 
* tion, thoſe high ſwelling words, and that vain 
glory * becauſe they were of no uſe on the o- 
ther ſide the water. Thus, if all that array of mi- 
litary grandeur were confined to the proper ſcene, 
it would be much more for the intereſt of the own-- 
ers, and leſs oOffenſive to their Felle p bees. | 
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Hoever is a true lover of our conſtitution 

muſt needs be pleaſed to ſee what ſucceſsful 
endeavours are daily made to reſtore it in every 
branch to its ancient form, from the languiſhing 
condition it hath long lain in, and with ſuch dead- 
ly ſymptoms. 

I have already handled ſome abuſes during the 
late management, and ſhall in convenient time go 
on with the reſt. Hitherto I have confined myſelf 
to thoſe of the ſtate ; but, with the good leave of 
ſome who think it a matter of ſmall moment, I ſhall 
now take liberty to ſay ſomething of the church. 

For ſeveral years paſt there hath not, I think, 
in Europe been any fockety of of men upon ſo unhap- 


Py 
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py a foot as the clergy of England; nor more hard- 


ly treated by thoſe very perſons, from whom they 


deſerved much better quarter, and in whoſe power 
they chiefly had put it to uſe them ſo ill. I would 
not willingly miſrepreſent facts, but I think it ge- 
nerally allowed by enemies and friends, that the 
bold and brave defences made before the revolution 
againſt thoſe many invaſions of our rights proceed- 
ed principally from the clergy ; who are likewiſe 
known to have rejected all advances made them to- 
cloſe with the meaſures at that time concerting; 
while the diſſenters, to gratify their ambition and 
revenge, fell into the baſeſt compliances with the 
court, approved of all proceedings by their nu- 
merous and fulſome addreſſes, and took employ- 
ments and commiſſions by virtue of the diſpenſing 
power, againſt the direct laws of the land. All 
this is ſo true, that if ever the pretender comes in, 
they will, next to thoſe of his own religion, have 
the faireſt claim and pretenſions to his favour from 
their merit and eminent ſervices to his ſuppoſed 
father, who, withour ſuch encouragement, would. 
probably never have been miſled to go the lengths 
he did, It fhould likewiſe be remembered to the 
everlaſting honour of the London divines, that in 
thoſe dangerous times they writ and publiſhed the 
beſt collection of arguments againſt Popery, that 
ever appeared in the world. At the revolution 
the body of the clergy joined heartily in the com- 
mon cauſe, (except a few, whole ſufferings perhaps 
have atoned for their miſtakes), like men who are 
content to go about for avoiding a gulf or a preci- 
pice, but come into the old ſtrait road again, as: 
ſoon as they can. But another temper had now 
begun to prevail: for, as in the reign of K. Charles 
I. feveral well - meaning people were ready to join in 
reforming ſome abuſes, while others, who had 
deeper deſigns, were ſtill calling out for a thorough 
reformation, which ended at laſt in the ruin of the 
Fe kingdom ; 


| 
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kingdom; ſo, after the late King's coming to the 
throne, there was a reſtleſs cry from men of the 
ſame principles for a thorough revolution; which, as 
fome were carrying it on, muſt have ended in the 
deſtruction of the monarchy and church. 

What a violent humour hath run ever ſince a- 


gainſt the clergy, and from what corner ſpread and 


fomented, is, I believe, manifeſt to all men, It 
tooked like a ſet quarrel againſt Chriftianity; and, 
if we call to mind feveral of the leaders, it muſt, in 
a great meaſure, have been actually ſo. Nothing 
was more common in writing and converſation, 
than to hear that reverend body charged in groſs 
with what was utterly inconfiſtent ; deſpiſed for 
their poverty, hated for their riches; reproached 
with avarice, and taxed with luxury; accuſed for 
promoting arbitrary power, and for reſiſting the 
prerogative ; cenſured for their pride, and ſcorned 
for their meanneſs of ſpirit. The repreſentatives 


of the lower clergy. were railed at for difputing the 


0 of the biſhops by the known abhorrers of 
piſcopacy; and abuſed for doing nothing in the 
convocations by thoſe very men who helped to bind 
up their hands, The vice, the folly, the ignorance 
of every ſingle man were laid upon the character: 
their juriſdiction, cenſures, and diſcipline, tramp- 
led under foot; yet mighty complaints againſt their 
exceſſive power: the men of wit employed to turn 


the prieſthood itſelf into ridicule: in ſhort, groan- 


mg every where under the weight of poverty, op- 
preſſion, contempt, and obloquy. A fair return 
for the time and money ſpent in their education to 
fit them for the ſervice of the altar; anda fair en- 
couragement for worthy men to come intoithe 
church! However, it may be ſome comfort for 
perſons of that holy function, that their divine 
founder, as well as his harbinger, met with the like 
reception: John came neither cating nor drinking, 
and they ſay be hath a devil; the Som of man came 


eating 
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eating and drinking, and they ſay, Bebold a glutton 
and a wine-bibber,. &c. „ EH 

In this deplorable ſtate of the clergy, nothing 
but the hand of Providenee, working by its glorious 
inſtrument the Queen, could have been able to 
turn the people's hearts ſo ſurpriſingly in their fa- 
vour, This princeſs, deſtined for the ſafety of 
Europe, and a bleſſing to her ſubjects, began her 
reign with a noble benefaction to the church; and 
it was hoped the nation would have followed ſuch 
an example; which nothing could have prevented, 
but the falſe politics of a ſet of men, who form 
their maxims upon thoſe of every tottering com- 
monwealth, which is always ſtruggling for life, 
ſubſiſting by expedients, and often at the mercy of 
any powerful neighbour. Theſe men take it into 
their imagination, that trade can never flouriſh, 
unleſs the country becomes a common receptacle 
for all nations, religions, and languages; a ſyſtem 
only proper for ſmall popular ſtates, but alroge- 
ther unworthy and below the dignity of an impe- 
rial crown; which with us is beſt upheld by a mo- 
narchy in poſſeſſion of its juſt prerogative, a ſenate 
of nobles and of commons, and a clergy cſtabliſh- 
ed in its due rights with a ſuitable maintenance by 
law. But theſe men come with the ſpirit of fop- 
keepers to frame rules for the adminiſtration of 
kingdoms ; or, as if they thought the whole art of 
government conſiſted in the importation of nut- 
megs, and the curing of herrings. Such an iſland 
as ours can afford enough to ſupport the majeſty of 
a crown, the honour of a nobility, and the dignity 
of a magiſtracy : we can encourage arts and ſcien- 
ces, maintain our biſhops and clergy, and ſuffer 
our gentry to live in a decent, hoſpitable manner; 
yet ſtill there will remain hands ſufficient for trade 
and manufactures, which do always indeed deſerve 
the beſt encouragement, but not to a degree of 
75 ſending 
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ending every living ſoul into the warehouſe or the 
| 7 þ. 

This pedantry of republican politics has dne in- 
Ante miſchief among us. To this we owe thoſe 
noble ſchemes of treating Chriſtianity as a ſyſtem 
of ee opinionswhich no man ſhould be bound 

clieve; of making the being, and the worthip 
2 God, a creature of the ſtate; in conſequence of 
theſe; that the teachers of religion ought to hold 
their maintenance at pleaſure, or live by the alms 

and charitable collection of the people, and be e- 
qually encouraged of all opinions; that they ſhould 
he preſcribed what to teach by *thoſe who are to 


learn from them; and upon Jef have a r, 


and a pair of ſhoes: left at their door : with many 
other Projects of equal piety, wiſdom, and good 
nature. by | 
But, God be thanked, they and their HMherdes 
are vaniſhed, and their places Mall know them no 
more. When I think of that inundation of athe- 
iſm, infidelity, profaneneſs, and licentiouſnefſs, 
which was like to overwhelm us, from what mouths 
and hearts it firſt proceeded, and how the people 
joined with the Queen's endeavours” to divert this 
| flood, I cannot bur reflect on that remarkable paſ- 
ſage in the Revelation, „where the ſerpent with 
= ven heads caſt out of his mouth water after 
* the woman like a flood, that he might cauſe her 
to be carried away of the flood: but the Earth 
& helped the Woman, and the earth opened her 
«© mouth, and ſwallowed up the flood, which the 
3 dragon had. caſt out of his mouth.“ For the 
Queen having changed her miniſtry ſuitable to her 
own wiſdom” and . wiſhes of her fubjects, and 
having called a free parliament, and at the ſame 
time ſummoned the convocation by her royal writ, 
as in all times had been accu Homed; and ſoon after 
their meeting ſent a moſt gracious letter to the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury to be communicated to 
- the 
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the biſhops and clergy of his province; taking no- 
rice of the looſe and profane principles, which 
had been openly fcattered and propagated among 
her ſubjects : that the conſultations of the clergy 
© were particularly requiſite to repreſs and prevent 
„ ſuch daring attempts, for which her ſubjects, 
from all parts of the kingdom, have ſhewn their 
“ juſt abhorrence: - /be hopes the endeavours of 
the clergy in this refpe& will not be, unſucceſs- 
ful; and for her part, is ready to give them all 
fit encouragement to proceed in the diſpatch of 
< ſuch buſineſs as properly belongs to them; and 
6 to grant them powers requiſite to carry on ſo- 
good a work;” in concluſion, “ earneſtly re- 
% dcommending: to them to avoid diſputes; and de- 
“ termining to do all that in her lies to compoſe 
© and extinguiſh them.“ | 


kd 


It is to be hoped, that this laſt part of her Ma- 
jeſty's letter will be the firſt ſhe will pleaſe to exe- 
cute; for, it ſeems, this very letter created the firſt 
diſpute ; the fact whereof is thus related: The up- 
per houſe having formed an addteſs to the Queen, 
before tHey received her Majeſty's letter, ſent both 
addreſs and letter together to tlie lower houſe, with 
a meſſage excufing their not mentioning the letter 
in tlie addreſs; becaufe this was formed before the 
other was received. The lower houſe returned 
them with a deſire, that an addreſs might be form- 
ed with due regard and acknowledgements. for the 
letter. After ſome - difficulties, the ſame addreſs. 
was ſent down-again with a clauſe inſerted; making 
ſdme ſhort mention of the fſaid* letter.. This the 
lower houſe did not think ſufficient, and ſent it 
back again with the ſame requeſt: whereupon the 
Archbiſhop; after a ſhort conſultation with /me of 
his brethren, immediately adjourned the convoca- 
tion for a month; and no addrefſs at all was ſeat 
to the Queen. N 
T underſtand not eccleſiaſtical affairs well enough. 
Vol. II. "wg to 
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certain perſons ; and others of them openly celebrated 
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to comment upon this matter; but it ſeems to me, 
that all methods of doing ſervice to the church and 
kingdom, by means of a canvocation, may be at any 
time eluded, if there be no remedy againſt ſuch an 
incident. And, if n ee be agreeable to 


the inſtitution, ſpirit aſſemblies muſt needs be 
ſtrangely contrived, very different from any lay ſe- 


nate yet known in the world. Surely, from che 


nature of ſuch a ſynod, it muſt be a very unhappy 
circumitance, when the majority of the biſhops 
draws one way, and that of the lower clergy ano- 
ther. The latter, I think, are not at this time ſuſ- 
peed for any principles bordering, upon thoſe 


profeſſed by enemies to Epiſcopacy; and if they 


happen to differ from the greater part of the preſent 


ſet of biſhops, I doubt it will call /ame things to 


mind, that may turn the ſeale of general favour on 


the inferior clergy's ſide; who, with a profound 
duty to her Majeſty, are perfectly pleaſed with the 
- preſent turn of affairs. Beſides, curious people will 


be apt to inquire into the dates of ſome promotions, 
toicall to mind what deſigns were then upon the 


anvil; and from thence make malicious deductiong. 


Perhaps they will obſerve the manner of voting on 


the biſhops bench, and compare it with what ſhall 


paſs in the upper houſe of convocation. There is 
however one comfort; that under the preſent diſ- 
poſitions of the kingdom, a diſlike to the proceed- 
ings of any of their Lordſhips, even to the number 


of a majority, will be purely perſonal, -and not turn- 


ed to the diſanvantage of the order. And for my 
part, as I am a true lover of the church, I had ra- 
ther find the inclinations of the, people favourable 
to Epiſcopacy in general, than, fee a majority. of 
prelates cried up by thoſe who are #nown enemies to 
the character. Nor indeed hath any thing given 
me more offence for ſeveral years paſt. than to ob- 
ſerve, how ſome of that bench have been careſſed by 


by 
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dy the infamous pens of atheiſts, republicans, and 
fanatics. „ 507 | 

Time and mortality can only remedy theſe incon- 
veniencies in the church, which are not to be cur- 
ed, like thoſe in the ſtate, by a change of miniſtry... 
If we may gueſs the temper of a convocation from 
the choice of a prolocutor, as it is uſual to do that 
of a houſe of commons by the ſpeaker, we may 
expect great things from that reverend body, Who 
have done themſelves much reputation by pitching 
upon a gentleman of fo much piety, wit, and learn- 
ing, for that office; and one who is ſo thoroughly 
_ verſed in thoſe parts of knowledge which are pro- 

per for it. I am _— that-the three Latin ſpeeches. 
delivered upon preſenting the prolacutor were not 
made public ; they might perhaps have given us 
ſome light into the diſpoſition of each houſe : and 
beſides, one of them is ſaid to be fo peculiar in the 
ſtyle and matter, as might have made up in enter 
tainment what it wanted in inſtruct ion. 
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